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Preface 


2005 saw the publication of the fifth volume of the Collected Reports 
of the Jane Austen Society, containing a cumulative Index covering all 
the Annual Reports since their inception in 1949. The scope for research 
offered by the Reports had long been obvious from the increasingly large 
number of references made to them in books and articles on all aspects 
of Jane Austen, and it had been felt for some time that a detailed index 
would be of great help to scholars in consulting what is undoubtedly an 
extensive and invaluable body of primary material. The intention then was 
subsequently to issue a new volume every five years, each with its own 
index; this is the first, and we are pleased that it has been possible to bring 
it out relatively soon after the last year that it covers. 

The early Reports having been rather short, ten could be bound together 
- in fact the first collected volume contained no fewer than sixteen - but in 
recent years the diligence and enthusiasm of contributors, combined with 
a relaxation by the editor of the word limit (not more than 2,600 used to 
be the rule, and we hope that there are not too many readers who regret 
its passing), has meant that five years are the most that can comfortably 
be fitted in. But of course overall the number of articles is much the same, 
since there are more in each Report, and their average length is on the 
whole considerably greater than in earlier decades. 

The range of subjects covered remains very wide, and in one respect at least 
has become more extensive. Research into the Austens, their forebears, 
friends and descendants continues to provide the biographical material for 
which the Reports have always been an unrivalled source, and studies in 
social history deepen our understanding of the background to Jane Austen’s 
novels; meanwhile the regular ‘Jane Austen Studies’ and ‘Notes on Sales’ 
give a comprehensive year by year academic and bibliographic survey. In 
addition to this, however, it has seemed fitting to include the occasional 
piece of literary criticism, if a contributor has offered an individual view 
of some particular aspect of the novels; this has often been the case with 
the annual Address anyway, and there appeared to be no good reason for 
not including other critical offerings from time to time. 

We should like to express our gratitude to John Welford for compiling 
the Index, to Deirdre Le Faye for her scholarly advice and to Lesley 
Wilson, the Society’s Publications Coordinator, and Sarsen Press for the 
preparation of this volume. 


David Selwyn 
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From the Chairman 


The last twelve months have been a year of undiminished activity. The Southampton 
Conference was a great success and arrangements are now fully in place for the 
forthcoming Conference at Bath. Planning is well advanced for the 2003 Conference 
in Lyme Regis. Moreover, the Society has undertaken to host a day of varied activity 
at Chawton for the visit of the Jane Austen Society of North America in October 
2003, a historic occasion. 

On the Education front, the Society has joined forces with the Jane Austen 
Memorial Trust and Chawton House Library in promoting an ‘outreach’ programme 
from Chawton House. This is engaging successfully with Hampshire primary and 
secondary schools. Discussions are also in progress with Southampton University 
in coordinating our activities at tertiary level and beyond. 

Over the last eighteen months, your Committee has been reviewing the 
Constitution and detailed proposals for its correction and amendment will be put 
to members before the end of 2002. These are changes which the Committee will 
be recommending to safeguard and strengthen the Society’s long-term commitment 
both to its membership and to its charitable purposes. 

Brian Southam 


Joan Honor Austen-Leigh 1920-2001 

Members of Jane Austen Societies around the world were saddened to hear of 
Joan Austen-Leigh’s death last October in British Columbia. She was the last 
surviving founder of JASNA (Jane Austen Society of North America). Lifelong 
enthusiasm for her great-great-great-aunt’s work was sustained by an extensive 
knowledge, admiration and appreciation of the gallery of memorable characters 
in each of the novels. 

Joan was the elder daughter of Lionel Arthur Austen-Leigh, a grandson of Jane 
Austen’s nephew, James Edward Austen, who added ‘Leigh’ to his name after 
inheriting Scarlets, his uncle James Leigh Perrot’s property in Berkshire. Joan’s 
cousin was Richard Arthur Austen-Leigh, author of Austen Papers, whose research 
and publications in the 1920s and 30s did much to establish facts relating to Jane 
Austen and her family. 

Joan and her sister Valerie - a valued member of the Kent Branch - were bom 
in British Columbia but were sent to a school at Aldeburgh in Suffolk. On returning 
to Canada Joan married Denis Mason Hurley. Together they ran an hotel by the 
sea and brought up a family: a son and three daughters. 

When in 1964 Joan and Denis moved to Victoria, she had time to study Creative 
Writing at the University and acquired a BA degree. She wrote some 30 plays 


for stage and radio, and contributed a weekly column to a newspaper. Her most 
successful book, however, came much later. Mrs Goddard, Mistress of a School, 
written in epistolary form, is concerned with the lives of the citizens of Highbury, 
familiar from Emma. 

Over the years Joan came occasionally to our summer afternoons at Chawton. 
In 1975 during the Bicentennial celebrations she and her husband met David (Jack) 
Grey and discussed the possibility of setting up a Jane Austen Society in America 
and Canada. Their enthusiasm was shared by Henry Burke, a lawyer and the 
husband of an indefatigable collector of books and Austen memorabilia. In 1979 
JASNA was founded - with just about 100 members. There are now over 3,800, 
spread throughout the United States and Canada. For the first ten years Joan edited 
JASNA’s journal. Persuasions. 

In 2000 we were delighted to welcome Joan to our July meeting at Chawton. 
She spoke warmly - perhaps also with some nostalgia - of her pleasure at finding 
herself once again in the comer of Hampshire known and loved by her great- 
great-great-aunt. 

In the autumn Joan and her daughters came to London to hand over to the British 
Library the portable ‘writing box’ once owned and cherished by Jane Austen - see 
her letter of 29 October 1798 - and undoubtedly turned to whenever she had a 
moment to write a letter or to work on the novels. Joan had inherited this unique 
treasure, but decided that it should ‘come home’ to England. 

Last year Joan was awarded an Honorary Doctorate of Letters by Goucher 
College, Baltimore, but she was not well enough to attend the actual ceremony. 
The proceedings were, however, relayed to the Hospice in Victoria. There Joan was 
surrounded by her family and friends, who had come to celebrate this triumphant 
honour for sharing her love of Jane Austen’s work so generously with us all. 

Helen Lefroy 


The AGM 

The Chairman recorded the Society’s debt to Susan McCartan, former Honorary 
Secretary, and thanked Alwyn Austen for taking on the role of Acting Honorary 
Secretary on her resignation in October 2000. In his survey of the year he discussed 
the various Society events that had taken place and thanked their organisers, as well 
as expressing his appreciation for the work done by members of the Committee. 

He also noted that the world beyond the Society continued to provide an ample 
fund of fascination and amusement. Jane Austen now comes sixth in the table of 
library loans, behind A. A. Milne, Beatrix Potter, Daphne du Maurier, Tolkien and 
Dickens, but ahead of Shakespeare, Hardy, Orwell and Trollope. A first edition 
of Pride and Prejudice recently sold for £55,000, so members were urged to look 
amongst their dusty piles. There was another claimant for the original of Mansfield 
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Park (Cottesbrook Hall in Northamptonshire), but it was the wrong date and visitors 
to the house were asked to do what they could to have the claim removed. 

The Sunday Times Magazine had entertained its readers with a feature casting 
Cabinet members in a Jane Austen panto, with Tony Blair as Fanny Price, Peter 
Mandelson as Lady Bertram and John Prescott as her devoted pug; but the meeting 
was spared what the Chairman referred to as ‘the full hilarity of the long drawn out 
joke’. Finally he listed a number of recent publications, among them Roses and 
Thorns: a Poetic Pride and Prejudice and a most unpoetic Pride and Prejudice 
called Pride and Promiscuity: the Lost Sex Scenes of Jane Austen. 

In the afternoon session tribute was paid to Susan McCartan, who was presented 
with a large bouquet of flowers, and Irene Collins delivered the Address (printed 
at the end of this Report), in place of Professor John Sutherland, whose talk is 
deferred to 2002. The vote of thanks was proposed by Vera Quin. 

The Editor is grateful to Patrick Stokes for help with the preparation of this 
summary of the AGM. 


Branches and Groups 


Bath and Bristol 

Our year started on 14 January with a tea party at 4 Sydney Place. Although this 
annual event has normally celebrated Cassandra’s birthday, we took the opportunity 
on this occasion to honour also the memory of George Austen with readings from 
his letters, including his splendid letter of parental advice and guidance written in 
December 1788 to his 14 year-old son Francis, on his going as midshipman to the 
East Indies on board the Perseverance. 

Deirdre Le Faye was our distinguished guest speaker at our main annual meeting 
in April. Over 50 people gathered at Newton Park to hear her talk, delivered fluently 
and with authority, on ‘Jane Austen in London’. The expertise with which Deirdre 
marshalled and displayed the facts and dates of Jane’s life was relished as much 
as the visual splendour of the slides which illustrated the lecture. 

We were fortunate to have a glorious June day for our summer event, ‘ Emma and 
Strawberries’, which David Selwyn kindly hosted in the lovely gardens at Barrow 
Court. The afternoon began with readings, by Diana White, Joan Chandler and 
Michael Davis, from Chapter 42 of Emma. David then examined the significance 
of the chapter and this was followed by a general discussion of the book before 
strawberries and cream were consumed by all. 

Thanks to the initiative of Rodney Challands, the ‘Jane Austen Dancers’, who 
perform in period costume, delighted an audience of over 80 with an entertainment 
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in Bath in October. This comprised an introductory talk about the costumes, some 
appropriate readings from the novels, and an exhibition of some of the dances which 
Jane Austen and her contemporaries would have danced. We were very pleased 
to welcome to this entertainment, Dawn Thomas and members of the Jane Austen 
Midlands Branch who were having a weekend conference in Bath. We enjoyed 
their company and were grateful for their support. 

At the end of 2001, we decided to celebrate Jane’s birthday with a tea party at 
4 Sydney Place on 16 December. Nearly 30 people gathered for the delicious tea 
prepared by Anne Davis and her helpers, and the afternoon was much enhanced 
by an excellent presentation from Maggie Lane informing us of the way in which 
Christmas was celebrated in Jane Austen’s times, complemented by carefully 
chosen passages from contemporary accounts written by Robert Southey and James 
Woodforde, and read for us by Peter Troy and Chris Viveash. 

Particular thanks are extended to Anne and Michael Davis for inviting us to 4 
Sydney Place, and to David Selwyn for his hospitality at Barrow Gumey. 

Gavin Turner 


Cambridge 

Our year started with a talk in January by Michael Grosvenor Myer on ‘Jane Austen 
and Folk Songs’. He also splendidly sang many songs, accompanying hims elf on 
guitar, banjo and concertina. It was fascinating to hear what contemporary songs 
can tell us about that time, and especially about the Navy. 

In May we visited the Rare Books Department of the University of Cambridge 
to see the collection of Austeniana. The Keynes room houses the books of Sir 
Geoffrey Keynes, collector and Austen bibliographer, and what treasures and first 
editions there are there. We were interested to learn that Sir Geoffrey, a surgeon, 
began collecting the works on the advice of his brother, John Maynard Keynes, 
who, with his economist’s eye, had noted that first editions of the novels were 
greatly undervalued then and would make an excellent investment. 

On 23 June a memorial service for Professor Nicholas Hammond CBE, DSO, 
FBA was held in Great St. Mary’s Church, Cambridge. Classical scholar, soldier 
and Fellow of Clare College, he had attended the Society’s AGM for many years, 
together with his wife Margaret. 

We were grateful once again to Michael and Valerie Grosvenor Myer, when, 
at our July meeting, they speculated eruditely and amusingly about the marriages 
of some of Jane Austen’s characters under the title ‘Happy Ever After - or Were 
They?’ In September we had two events. Members watched extracts from films 
of Pride and Prejudice made in 1967,1980 and 1995 and compared the different 
treatments of the work, while ‘collecting’ speeches which were assigned to 
characters other than those who make them in the book. We also attended a 
production by the Good Company of Emma at the Arts Theatre. Our final meeting 
in 2001, a celebration of Jane’s birthday, took the form of a discussion on Mansfield 
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Park after a showing of the Patricia Rozema film. Followed by supper, it made 
for a pleasantly convivial ending to the year. 

Audrey Stenner 


Kent 

It is with great sadness that we record the sudden and unexpected death, in July, 
of Bunty Goldup. Bunty set up our discussion group, was a guide at Goodnestone, 
and possessed a first-rate knowledge of the Kentish Austens. We miss her as a good 
friend and as an indefatigable committee member. 

After the March AGM, Irene Collins delighted us once again with a very amusing 
and academically rigorous talk on ‘Lady Catherine and her fellow patrons’. 

The summer meeting was at Goodnestone, at the invitation of Lord and Lady 
FitzWalter. Bunty Goldup guided us round the house and Gavin Turner gave us an 
excellent talk on ‘Bath in the time of Jane Austen’. After a thoroughly inclement 
start to the day, the weather improved obligingly. The Goodnestone gardens were 
at their glorious best and we were able to enjoy them to the full. 

In October we held a launch for Margaret Wilson’s book Jane Austen’s family 
and Tonbridge. We were addressed by our president Nigel Nicolson, the vicar of 
Tonbridge church and the Mayor, a keen Jane Austen enthusiast. 

After the annual dinner at Godmersham in November, Nigel Nicolson spoke 
most entertainingly on ‘Jane Austen, Godmersham and Kent’. 

The Discussion Group met twice this year to talk about ‘Evelyn’ and ‘Catharine’ 
from the Juvenilia, and ‘Mother figures in Jane Austen’. 

Clare Graham 


London 

2201 was a busy year for the London Branch, with well attended events. We 
started with a discussion meeting, chaired by Allan Wilkinson, on the bases, real or 
imagined, of the characters in Persuasion. The AGM in April was addressed very 
amusingly by Maggie Lane, assisted by Angela Barlow, with her topic, modes of 
transport and how they relate to the characters in the novels. Another discussion 
meeting in June, presaging the Southampton University Conference in July 2002, 
concerned film adaptations with video clips of Sense and Sensibility and Pride and 
Prejudice. In July we welcomed many friends from the Society and JASNA at our 
stall at Chawton. In September we took to the road: a tour of Jane Austen related 
houses in Hampshire, with commentary, ended at The Vyne, where a member of 
the National Trust staff gave us a talk on the connection of the house with the 
Austen family. To mark the enjoyment of the day, members contributed a pane of 
glass, dedicated to Jane Austen, for the restoration of the greenhouse. Later in the 
autumn Mary Waldron gave us a stimulating talk entitled ‘I do not write for such 
dull Elves’, which provoked many questions. Finally 56 of us met for the birthday 
lunch on 1 December, hosted by the Chairman Patricia Clarke, and addressed by 


Brian Southam. This highly enjoyable occasion included readings and a raffle. 

Many of us went on 8 December to the Jane Austen Day Conference at Senate 
House on Mansfield Park, presided over by Brian Southam. Members have 
continued to look after Eliza, [formally de Feuillide] Austen’s grave in Hampstead. 
The London Branch newsletter has maintained its interest in film adaptations. 

Maureen Stiller 


Midlands 

The Midlands Branch continued on a steady course, doing successfully what it 
has done for a number of years, with no great innovations but at the same timci no 
reverses. The Annual Meeting in March 2001 made us, at last, fully respectable 
- the proposed constitution was accepted unanimously. It was followed by the 
spring study day, this year on Mansfield Park; our speakers were our chairman, 
John Levitt, whose title was ‘Lovers’ Vows, Miss Austen and Mrs Inchbald - the 
state and reputation of the theatre’; Bill Hutchings on ‘Fanny Price’s Room’, and 
Roger Sales, ‘Jane Austen at the Movies’. 

The summer event was not this year a strawberry tea, but a fascinating visit to 
Soho House in Birmingham, where Matthew Boulton, the industrial pioneer and 
member of the Lunar Society, lived throughout most of Jane Austen’s lifetime. 

The autumn study weekend in Bath was highly successful, and extremely 
enjoyable and informative, thanks to Gavin Turner, who guided us round Jane 
Austen sites in Bath (including a visit to No. 4 Sydney Place, by kind permission 
of Michael Davis, on Saturday morning) and then entertained us after dinner with 
a talk, ‘Bath and Jane Austen’. On Sunday afternoon we were invited to join the 
Bath and Bristol Group to watch a performance by the Jane Austen Dancers, which 
was another highlight of the weekend. 

The Jane Austen birthday dinner was held in the Crown Hotel in Stone, where 
the chef re-created for us some of the recipes from The Jane Austen Cookbook. 
The setting, in the newly refurbished ballroom, was very atmospheric, with the 
chandeliers dimmed to candle power, and candles on the tables. After dinn er we 
were entertained by the Liebeck String Quartet. 

Dawn Thomas 


Northern 

Our year began in February with illustrated talks on transport and costume, given 
by two members. Prudence Bebb, a local historian, opened the proceedings with 
a knowledgeable and lively discourse on ‘Transport in the time of Jane Austen’, 
and, after tea, Alan Thwaite delivered his intriguingly entitled ‘Undressed Georgian 
Women’. In March we held our second annual Study Day in association with Leeds 
University. Demand for places was such that the event was repeated in June. The 
session began with Charmian Knight lecturing on ‘Landowning and Seafaring in 
Mansfield Park and Persuasion’, followed after lunch by Luke Spencer on ‘The 
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Language of Moral Perception in Mansfield Park and Persuasion’. In April we 
continued our series of discussions on the novels. Sense and Sensibility created 
a very lively response with widely divergent opinions being expressed, a debate 
which continued over tea. 

A rather wet Saturday in June was the occasion of our next event, an outing to 
Lyme Park in Cheshire. Spirits were not dampened however. The day began with a 
highly entertaining talk from Irene Collins, given in the beautiful chapel. We were 
to imagine ourselves on a country house tour with Jane Austen a member of our 
party. Irene delivered, with her usual aplomb, an informative and amusing talk, 
ably assisted by Rex in charge of (and occasionally acting as) visual aids. Sadly, 
foot and mouth restrictions limited opportunities to visit the beautiful grounds. 

September brought our fourth discussion, this time on Persuasion. A quiz 
beforehand, and afternoon tea afterwards, gave members the opportunity to 
socialise, as well as to discuss the novel. The year ended with our second AGM held 
at The Kang’s Manor in York. Roadworks, train delays, York races and a football 
match held up many members making their way to the business meeting. Happily, 
by the time our guest speaker, Professor Barbara Hardy, arrived, the audience 
of 25 had swelled to nearer 70. They were treated to a masterly lecture on ‘Jane 
Austen: A Novelist’s Letters’, which was followed by an engrossing question and 
answer session. 

Marilyn Joice 
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Jane Austen and Tunbridge Ware 
Margaret Wilson 


Readers of Emma will be familiar with the episode, in Chapter IV of Volume 
III, when Harriet Smith confides to Emma that she had kept ‘precious treasures’ 
associated with her love for Mr Elton in a ‘pretty little Tunbridge-ware box’.‘The 
piece of court plaister and the pencil stub were reminders of the man she had hoped 
to marry and were then thrown into the fire, symbolising the end of her dream. In 
specifying Tunbridge ware Jane identified a style of woodwork very popular in 
the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and one with which her contemporary 
Fanny Burney was also familiar. So it is not surprising to discover that other 
members of the Austen family also made references to it in their writing. 

An account by Jane’s niece Anna Leffoy, shows that Jane herself owned a piece 
of Tunbridge ware. In Anna’s description of Steventon Rectory in George Austen’s 
time (i.e. up to May 1801) she writes of a Dressing Room which communicated 
with one of smaller size where her two aunts slept. In it she remembers ‘2 
Tunbridge ware work boxes of oval shape, fitted up with ivory bands containing 
reels for silk, yard measures &c. I thought them beautiful, & so perhaps in then- 
day, & their degree they were.’ 2 I do not know the present whereabouts of this 
memento of Jane’s, if indeed it has survived, but it is possible to have some idea 
of what it would have been like. 

Tunbridge ware originated in Tunbridge in Kent (now spelt ‘Tonbridge’) 
as early as the seventeenth century. Manufacture moved to the nearby town of 
Tunbridge Wells in the next century, coinciding with the rise of that town as a 
popular spa. The term Tunbridge ware is commonly associated with the decorative 
mosaic veneer used in the mid nineteenth century, but earlier Tunbridge ware 
of the turn of the century was rather different. Jane’s box would have been one 
of three styles. The first was of painted whitewood such as holly, sycamore and 
chestnut, which might be vamish-coated and decorated with coloured paint lines 
(of red or black), simple geometric designs, floral decoration or landscapes, and 
even in some cases mock lacquered in Chinese style. The second is printed ware, 
in which items were made of light wood with an engraved print pasted on the top. 
Joseph Sprange’s printing office in Tunbridge Wells produced labels in the 1790s 
which were used for this purpose, bearing messages such as ‘A Present/Trifle from 
Tunbridge Wells’, and there were also topographical scenes, classical figures or 
verses. The third possibility is an item of higher quality, with a decoration of 
veneered or inlaid wood in perspective cube or Vandyke triangular patterns. But 
opinions of exactly when the inlay items began to be made appear to vary, so that 
with no more evidence than Anna’s account, we can only speculate as to which 
of these types Jane’s work box would have been. The ivory bands mentioned in 
Anna’s account were probably designed to keep the reels in place; they, and the 
oval shape are, according to an expert I have consulted, unusual features for a 
box of this date. 
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Jane’s nephew, James Edward Austen-Leigh, in Chapter 2 of the Memoir of 
his aunt (written in 1869) mentions Tunbridge ware in a description of spinning 
wheels. He was contrasting the spinning wheel of the poor cottagers, ‘a long 
narrow machine of wood raised on legs, with a large wheel at one end and at the 
other end a spindle’ with that used by ladies, such as the Austens, which was a 
‘neat little machine of varnished wood, like Tunbridge ware, generally turned by 
the foot... I remember two such elegant little wheels in our family’. 3 

Such spinning wheels were designed to allow ladies to spin thread for their 
embroidery and were made by turners in York, such as Joseph Doughty. 4 An 
example of his work exists in York’s Castle Museum, a beautifully proportioned 
wheel 86 cm in height but with no distinctive decoration. York wheels were 
included in the advertisement of John Robinson (of London and Tunbridge 
Wells) in his list of Tunbridge ware in the 1790s. On speculating as to who in the 
Austen family would have used the spinning wheel, we can be sure that it would 
not have been Jane. She rejected the offer of one from Mrs Knight in 1811 in 
an uncompromising tone. Replying to a letter from her sister Cassandra on 31 
May, she wrote ‘I could never use it with comfort... if she persisted in giving it, 
I would spin nothing with it but a Rope to hang myself’. 5 The wheel mentioned 
by James Edward could well be that offered by Mrs Knight; since Jane clearly 
did not want it, it may have been given to his mother, Mary. We know the latter 
owned a spinning wheel as it is recorded by her granddaughter, Mary Augusta, 
in her Memoir of her father. 6 

It was not only workboxes and spinning wheels that were made in Tunbridge 
ware. The numerous items included tea caddies, cosmetic and card boxes, writing 



Engraving probably prepared for the decoration of whitewood Tunbridge ware. 
It shows George Wise’s Tonbridge manufactory, in use from 1746 until 1876. 
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desks, and cribbage boards. The cost of Tunbridge ware, being fashionable and 
sought after, was generally high. An example of the price is that paid by Sir John 
Filmer of East Sutton Park who bought a Tunbridge ware workbox for £1. 4s in 
1766, which is the equivalent of over £100 today. 7 The high cost is also borne out 
by Fanny Burney, who described an episode in her novel Camilla (published in 
1796) when the heroine and Miss Dennel visit a Tunbridge Wells toyshop in The 
Pantiles and are ‘struck with just admiration and ingenuity of the Tunbridge ware 
it presented to their view.’ 8 She enters the shop, to avoid being followed by an 
unwelcome gentleman, and buys various pieces which she thinks will cost half a 
crown but turn out to cost a guinea. 

Fanny Bumey had personal experience of seeing Tunbridge ware on sale in 
October 1779 and she wrote in her diary of The Pantiles: ‘it has only common 
houses on one side, and little millinery and Tunbridge-ware shops at the other’. 9 
It is known that there were five ‘toy shops’ in the street selling Tunbridge ware at 
this time (the toys included miniature yew wood tea-sets) and by 1800 it was being 
sold increasingly in London as well. There is no record of Jane Austen visiting 
Tunbridge Wells, although we know her cousin Eliza de Feuillide went there in 
1787 and 1796, but she would certainly have been able to see Tunbridge ware on 
sale in the London shops. Rudolf Ackermann’s print shop in the Strand was among 
the shops which stocked it. 

Fanny’s diary also gives evidence that Queen Charlotte, wife of George III, 
owned some Tunbridge ware. Fanny recounts a visit to her former employer (she 
had been lady-in-waiting from 1786 to 1791) in March 1798 when she took her 
four year-old son, Alex, to see her. The bored child ‘was struggling all this time 
to get at the Tunbridge ware of the Queen’s Work box, and, in defiance of all my 
efforts to prevent him, seized one piece, which he called a Hammer, and began 
violently knocking the Table with it’. 10 The embarrassing episode concluded with 
the Queen giving Alex the object. It is not clear from Fanny’s account what the 
Tunbridge ware ‘hammer’ would have been. Since we know that pin cushions, 
thread containers, thimble cases and sewing clamps were artifacts of the early 
ware, it is likely that Alex’s toy was one of these. 

The prevalence of attractive styles of Tunbridge ware in Jane’s day and the 
mention of it by her relations and other contemporaries make it unsurprising that 
it should feature in her writing. It seems appropriate that she selected this beautiful 
style of woodware to describe a receptacle for valued mementos in one of her best 
loved novels. 

Notes 

1 Jane Austen, Emma ed. R. W. Chapman (Oxford, 1933), p. 338. 

2 Collected Reports Vol. 2, p. 246. 

3 James Edward Austen-Leigh, A Memoir of Jane Austen (Richard Bentley, 1870), p. 
57. 

4 Brian Austen, Tunbridge Ware & Related European Decorative Woodwares (Foulsham, 
1989) pp. 40-41. 

5 Deirdre Le Faye, ed., Jane Austen’s Letters (Oxford, 1995), p. 190. 
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6 Mary Augusta Austen-Leigh, James Edward Austen-Leigh: a memoir by his daughter 
(privately printed, 1911), p. 151. 

7 Edward H. & Eva R. Pinto, Tunbridge & Scottish Souvenir Woodware (Bell, 1970), p. 
25. 

8 Fanny Burney, Camilla, Book VI Chapter II (Payne, Cadell & Davies,1796, facsimile 
edition Chivers, 1966). 

9 Charlotte Barrett, ed., The Diary & Letters of Madame D’Arblay, 1778-1804 (London, 
1842). 


Lady Louisa Stuart on Jane Austen: 1821-1822 
Brian Southam 

In the Letters of Lady Louisa Stuart to Miss Louisa Clinton (1901), edited by Hon. 
James A. Home, there are comments on the novels which seem to have passed 
unrecorded by historians of Jane Austen’s early readership and reputation. In 
this first letter, Lady Louisa (1757-1851, the youngest daughter of John, 3rd Earl 
of Bute, Prime Minister at the beginning of the reign of George III), addresses 
Louisa Clinton (1797-1854), a younger woman of almost equally aristocratic 
descent (Miss Clinton’s grandfather was the first Earl of Sheffield). Both women 
remained unmarried. 

(pre-May 1821): ‘Did you ever read Emma, a novel of Miss Austen’s? I have 
seen three or four Harriet Smith’s taken up and let down again, and you not 
being quite a Harriet Smith, your good genius would rather you were not of 
the number. The present inmate is rather of the Miss Jane Fairfax class, and 
the first I have known so favoured. All this is Hebrew to you if you have never 
read Emma. Oh! how I wish (and have long wished) for the Mr Knightley to 
come and take the government on his own shoulders, then everything would 
go on as it ought’ (p. 144). 

The allusion to the ‘present inmate’ is a detail of domestic history inaccessible to 
us today. Nonetheless, the point comes through clearly that early readers of the 
novels were quick to identify Jane Austen’s characters either with living persons 
or living types. The government which was to have ‘Mr Knightley’ to set things 
right was the highly unpopular Tory Ministry of Lord Liverpool, in office since 
1812; and the recent events which Lady Louisa could have had in mind include 
the economic distress and reform agitation, Peterloo, the repressive Six Acts, the 
Cato Street Conspiracy and the trial of Queen Caroline. 

The second extract comes from a letter dated 9 September 1822; Lady Louisa 
has just received a ‘cargo of books’ from her lending library: ‘We tried Mrs Opie’s 
Madeline [1822], but it was perfectly not, as an old opera-singer I knew used to 
say in his broken English - really would not bear reading at all, especially as we 
had been engaged with poor Miss Austen’s Mansfield Park and Persuasion, which 
will bear it twenty times over’ (p. 270). 
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Striking recognition, indeed, for the sheer quality of Jane Austen, that her two 
novels will ‘bear’ such reading and re-reading. ‘Poor’ Miss Austen, presumably 
from the note of pathos in Henry Austen’s ‘Biographical Notice of the Author’ 
prefaced to Northanger Abbey and Persuasion (1818). In the opening paragraph, 
Henry advises the public ‘that the hand which guided that pen is now mouldering 
in the grave’. 

As a footnote to these extracts it is valuable to learn of Lady Louisa’s view 
of authorship - she was a minor story-teller and versifier, as well as a writer of 
fascinating letters: she held ‘to an old and strong prejudice against appearing 
in print — a prejudice that she retained through life; for in her early days it was 
considered a loss of caste for a woman of good position ini society to write for 
publication’ - a ‘prejudice’ reflected in the publication of Jane Austen’s novels 
as ‘By a Lady’. 

Notes 

1 Northanger Abbey and Persuasion (Oxford, 1933), p. 3. 

2 Ed. The Hon. James A. Home, Lady Louisa Stuart: Selections from her Manuscripts 
(1899), Introduction, p. ix. 


Elizabeth Austen’s Music Book 
Diana Shervington 

This book, which belonged to Elizabeth Austen, wife of Jane’s brother Edward, 
is among the Jane Austen music books held by the Jane Austen Memorial Trust 
at Chawton. On one of the printed music editions inside, Piccini’s overture ‘La 
Buona Figliuola’, she signed her name as Eliza Bridges (her maiden name), with 
a not wholly legible date, Nov. 8 178[?]; and on both the fly-leaf and the front 
page she wrote later ‘Elizabeth Austen’. The word ‘Cembalo’ on the front cover 
of the book in gold lettering on a crimson background shows that Elizabeth was 
still buying harpsichord music, as ‘cembalo’ is the Italian word for harpsichord; 
the other books all say ‘for harpsichord or Pianoforte’. 

Elizabeth’s book was very popular and there is a list of 290 subscribers who 
paid for its publication. Amongst them were at least ten organists, some from 
cathedrals; among these is ‘Dr Arnold, organist and composer to his Majesty’ 
- Samuel Arnold, Child of the Chapel Royal and subsequently harpsichordist at 
Covent Garden and organist at Westminster Abbey. The name of the most famous 
subscriber occurs on the first page: ‘Dr Bumey ’ is Charles Burney, the great music 
historian (1726-1814) and father of the novelist Fanny. 

Jane Austen would have been able to play from Elizabeth’s book when she 
made her extended visits to Godmersham, and it is possible that she found names 
for some of her characters from among the list of subscribers. This includes both 
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a Mr Yates and a Mr Norris, besides a Sir Thomas Beauchamp who could become 
Sir Thomas Bertram. There are a Lady Dashwood and a Lord Willoughby; a Mr 
Taylor, Mr Woodhouse, Miss Smith and the Revd Mr Dixon (also a Mr Parry who 
might turn into Mr Perry and a Mr Martyn who could easily change his Y for an 
I). There are a Miss Wickham and a Mr Philips; a Revd Mr Foster who could gain 
an R and become a colonel; and an Hon. Mr Byng who could descend to plain Mr 
Bingley. Miss Dalrimple becomes the grand Lady Dalrymple of Persuasion; and 
for ‘The Watsons’ there is even a Mr Howard. 
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Richard Buller 
Maggie Lane 

Considering that Richard Buller, a resident of Steventon Rectory for five years and 
an almost exact contemporary of Jane Austen, must have been, after her brothers, 
one of the young men best known to her, he has been the subject of remarkably 
little speculation. Even a recent book wholly devoted to the men in Jane Austen’s 
life mentions him only once. 1 Perhaps this is because Jane almost invariably refers 
to him as Buller, an appellation that could hardly be less romantic. As for his first 
name, that seems to have been a family joke, to judge from the opening lines of 
Nonhanger Abbey. 

Fourteen when he first came to Steventon Rectory in 1790, Buller was just 
a few months younger than Jane. They matured together as he remained in the 
family until they were both nineteen. Did romance ever cross their minds? After 
all, Cassandra was to become engaged to another of her father’s pupils, like Buller 
destined for a clergyman. And Buller, unlike Tom Fowle, could look forward to 
certain patronage within the Church, for his father was a Bishop. Had Jane chanced 
to marry Richard Buller, she would have found herself mistress of one of the 
loveliest vicarages imaginable, in a part of the country - the Devon-Dorset border 
- that she was to come to love. To set against this, she would have had to watch 
her husband sicken and die at the age of thirty, leaving her homeless (the common 
plight of clergymen’s widows) with perhaps small children to raise. 

Nothing in Jane Austen’s letters indicates the slightest romantic interest in 
Richard Buller. On the other hand, they do suggest that she found him sensible 
and amiable, that she was touched by his own enduring regard for her family, and 
that she herself was his especial correspondent - further suggesting that she had 
been, in the Rectory, his particular friend. Indeed, one wonders how he at least, 
with the affectionate nature that all the evidence seems to suggest, could have 
helped falling in love a little with her. 

Bom at Wonston in Hampshire in 1776, Richard was the son of Dr William 
Buller and his wife Ann Thomas, herself the daughter of a Bishop of Winchester. 
William Buller, a Comishman, held several high appointments in the Church. He 
seems to have had a pugnacious character, not easy for his son; no wonder Richard 
was to become so attached to his mild and kindly tutor George Austen. One story 
from William Buller’s period as Dean of Exeter will serve to illustrate his extreme 
arrogance. In August 1789 George IH and Queen Charlotte paid a visit to Exeter. 
Though the Corporation decorated the Guildhall and laid on a banquet, Dean 
Buller apparently chose to regard the visit as a personal compliment to himself 
and his wife: 

Alderman Dennis, who did not perceive why the Dean should engross all 
the honours and felicities of the day, or why thirty thousand people who had 
journeyed from every quarter of the County should go home disappointed, 
contrived to get into the Cathedral, to have an opportunity of speaking to the 
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King. The Dean perceived him, and jealous of the civic innovation, accosted the 
Alderman with harshness. The Alderman insisted on speaking to his Majesty. 
The Dean replied that he had no right to be in the Church after church hours, and 
the contest grew strong. State talked of £500 worth of jellies and custards, and 
thirty thousand disappointed subjects who thronged the streets with impatient 
loyalty, Church talked of its prerogative and insisted the Alderman should out. 
In the end Church succeeded, the Alderman left the Cathedral, and the King 
did not go to the Guildhall’. 2 

It was only a year later that Dr Buller sent his son to be educated by George Austen. 
As Prebendary of Winchester he was then living at 3 The Close, 3 but he was shortly 
to return to Exeter, where he was enthroned as Bishop in 1792. One can hardly 
imagine that the citizens of Exeter welcomed him back. 

Only two things are known about Richard’s period at Steventon. One is that 
his father paid an average of £150 per year for his board and tuition, far more than 
the £65 average paid by the Austens’ other boarding pupils of the time. 4 The other 
is that Mrs Austen dashed off one of her specimens of light verse in the form of 
a lament to their master by Richard and his fellow-pupil William Goodenough, 5 
suggesting an easy-going relationship between them all. 

Richard Buller left Steventon to go up to Oxford in 1795, but returned for part 
of the following Christmas holidays. In the second of her extant letters, dated 15 
January 1796, Jane mentions him very matter-of-factly: ‘Buller is now staying with 
us’ . 6 She was then at the height of her short but intense flirtation with Tom Lefroy. 
Later that year Dr Buller died, to be commemorated by an elaborate memorial 
plaque in Exeter Cathedral. 

Richard graduated from Oriel College in 1798 and the following year was 
presented by the Dean and Chapter of Exeter Cathedral, no doubt in fulfilment 
of a pledge to his late father, to the comfortable living of Colyton in East Devon. 
This was one of the two richest livings enjoyed by any of Jane Austen s numerous 
clerical acquaintance. 7 Two miles inland and seven from the Dorset border, 
Colyton is surrounded by rich agricultural land. It has the status of a town and the 
distinction of a grammar school founded immediately after the Reformation to 
provide the education formerly offered by the Chantry priests. As the architecture 
of St Andrew’s Church, the Tudor vicarage and the many early stone-built houses 
testifies, Colyton had a long history of wealth founded on wool, reminiscent of 
the Cotswold towns. The coats of arms of Henry VIII and Catherine of Aragon are 
over the doorway of the Vicarage. 

Buller married Anna Marshall in 1800, the same year that his mother died. 
Though only twenty-four, he could of course afford to marry early, and I imagine 
that he was lonely in his handsome vicarage after the warm family life of Steventon. 
On 8 November Jane wrote to Cassandra: 

I have had a most affectionate letter from Buller; I was afraid he would oppress 
me by his felicity & his love for his Wife, but this is not the case; he calls her 
sim ply Anna without any angelic embellishments, for which I respect & wish 
him happy-and throughout the whole of his letter indeed he seems more 
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engrossed by his feelings towards our family, than towards her, which You 
know cannot give any one disgust.- He is very pressing in his invitation to 
us all to come & see him at Colyton, & my father is very much inclined to 
go there next Summer.—It is a circumstance that may considerably assist the 
Dawlish scheme.—Buller has desired me to write again, to give him more 
particulars of us all. 8 

It was shortly after this that Mr and Mrs Austen made the decision to retire to Bath, 
and to spend the late summer months each year on the coast, but they had evidently 
been contemplating a tour to Devon already. Dawlish was perhaps the most famous 
of the Devon resorts at this early period, as Robert Ferrars’s ignorance of any other 
place in Sense and Sensibility suggests. But when they came to consult their maps 
the Austens realised that Dawlish is separated from East Devon by the estuary of 
the Exe and is by no means convenient for Colyton. By early January, Jane was 
writing, ‘Sidmouth is now talked of as our summer abode’. 9 

So presumably the visit to Colyton took place, but we have no record of its 
duration. The following year the Austens did go to Dawlish, and in 1803 and 1804 
they were at Lyme Regis, again within easy reach of Colyton. On 14 September 
1804 Jane wrote from Lyme to Cassandra who was temporarily at Weymouth, 
‘I have written to Buller,’ indicating either arrangements to meet or thanks for 
hospitality received. 10 Certainly they did meet up that year, as a remark of Jane’s 
the following Spring confirms. Writing from Gay Street, Bath on 9 April 1805, Jane 
informed Cassandra: 

On our return [from a walk] we heard with much surprise that Mr Buller had 
called while we were out. [This is the only time that Jane departs from the bald 
‘Buller’, perhaps in echo of the servant’s message?] He left his address, & I am 
just returned from seeing him & his wife in their Lodgings, 7 Bath St. His Errand 
as you may suppose, is health. It had been often recommended to him to try 
Bath, but his coming now seems to have been chiefly in consequence of his sister 
Susan’s wish that he would put himself under the care of Mr Bowen.—Having 
so very lately heard from Colyton & that account so tolerable, I was very much 
astonished—but Buller has been worse again since he wrote to me.—His Habit 
has always been billious, but I am afraid it must be too late for these waters to do 
him any good; for tho’ he is in altogether a more comfortable state as to Spirits & 
appetite than when I saw him last, & seems equal to a good deal of quiet walking, 
his appearance is exactly that of a confirmed Decline.-The Children are not 
come, so that poor Mrs Buller is away from all that can constitute enjoyment 
with her. - I shall be glad to be of any use to her, but she has that sort of quiet 
composedness of mind which always seems sufficient to itself. 11 
I find in this last remark a hint of the relationship between Jane Fairfax and Emma; 
and I suspect that the admirable Mrs Buller, however much loved by her husband! 
could not help feeling a little insecure, a little jealous even, of his youthful intimacy 
and longstanding friendship with such a woman as Jane Austen, and that this 
increased her natural tendency to reserve. 
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The Mr Bowen referred to here was of course the apothecary who had helped 
Mrs Austen through a dangerous illness the year before, though he had not been 
able to save Mr Austen that January. Jane added a postscript, ‘Mrs Buller goes 
with us to our Chapel tomorrow; which I shall put down as “Attention ye First. 

I hope she will keep an account too.’ ‘Tomorrow’ was in fact Good Friday; and 
‘our Chapel’ was either Laura Chapel near the Austens’ former home in Sydney 
Place, or perhaps the Octagon Chapel in Milsom Street, very close to Gay Street: 
in either case a private chapel requiring introduction. 

However, Jane was not able to follow this with any further ‘attention’ as the 
Bullers soon left Bath, no doubt anxious to get back to their children and hopeless 
of a cure. There is a letter missing from the sequence which must have included 
news of their sudden departure, and when Jane wrote again to Cassandra on 21 
April, she merely remarked, a propos of social demands on her time, I should 
have gone distracted if the Bullers had staid’. 12 

Poor Richard Buller died in December 1806. The next two vicars of Colyton 
were very long-lived, dividing the next century, until 1903, between their 
incumbencies. So it was not the unhealthiness of the Vicarage that had caused 
Buller’s decline. It would appear that he had always been delicate, perhaps one 
reason why Jane (and her parents) did not think of him in terms of a marriage 
partner. Richard Buller was certainly dealt a mixed hand in life. Its poor cards 
were a weak constitution and an overbearing father; its good ones the comfortable 
living that fell into his lap and seven years in a lovely location; a worthy wife and 
the blessing of children; and above all five formative years spent amid the Austens 
at Steventon, and the very great privilege of knowing Jane Austen in the happy, 
lively years of her girlhood. 
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Too much zeal for the Bible Society: Jane Austen, her 
family, and the Religious Quarrels of her time 
Irene Collins 

On 9 September 1816, Jane Austen wrote to her sister Cassandra, ‘We do not much 
like Mr Cooper’s new Sermons; they are fuller of Regeneration & Conversion than 
ever—with the addition of his zeal in the cause of the Bible Society.’ 1 

The Revd Edward Cooper was Jane’s first cousin. His mother was Mrs 
Austen’s sister, and the two families were closely connected from their earliest 
days. Edward’s sister (another Jane) was at school with the two Austen girls: it 
was she who probably saved Jane Austen’s life by writing home when infection 
struck, bringing the two mothers hastening to Southampton to fetch their daughters 
home. When Mrs Cooper died of the infection, Steventon parsonage became 
Jane’s second home: she married from there in 1792, with her cousins Cassandra 
and Jane as witnesses. 2 Edward Cooper was a frequent visitor to the parsonage: 
his name appears in the earliest of Jane’s known letters, reporting a visit in 1796 
with his wife Caroline to show off their two small children. Jane and her mother 
returned the visit in 1799, and subsequent letters refer to exchanges of family 
news from time to time. At just what point Edward developed the evangelical 
views Jane so much disliked is not clear. His mother-in-law, Mrs Lybbe-Powys, 
commented in her diary on his excellent preaching when he became curate of 
Harpsden in Oxfordshire in 1793 but she did not mention its content. In 1799, 
however, he became Rector of Hamstall Ridware in Staffordshire, and within 
three years he was publishing sermons of a pronounced evangelical character. 
The volume Jane dismissed so comprehensively in 1816 was the fourth she had 
received from him. 4 

It is not immediately clear why she disliked them. They were widely acclaimed 
at the time and quickly ran to further editions. Later in the nineteenth century, 
when evangelical views were more familiar to churchgoers generally, selections 
from Edward Cooper’s sermons were published as examples of straightforward 
Christian teaching effectively delivered. 5 To Jane Austen, however, whose faith 
was rooted in the moderate Calvinism accepted by the Church of England at the 
Reformation, the more extreme form of the doctrine expounded in her cousin’s 
sermons is bound to have caused offence. 

It was often said of evangelical preachers at that time that they had only 
one sermon and that it was based on the three Rs - the Ruin, Redemption and 
Regeneration of mankind. Their argument began with man’s fall from grace in 
the Garden of Eden. His sinfulness had thereafter grown to such an extent that 
God might well have decided to destroy His creation. Instead, in His mercy He 
had given it a second chance by sending His son to pay the penalty for the sins of 
the world. Man’s task from then on was to seek a share (or ‘interest’ as Cooper 
expressed it) in this redemptive act by dedicating himself to Christ. Wholehearted 
dedication would manifest itself in a godly life and give the believer complete 
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assurance of salvation on the Day of Judgment. As a famous evangelical clergyman 
of the Church of England, Charles Wesley, put it after his own conversion: 

No condemnation now I dread, 

Jesus, and all in him, is mine! 

Alive in him, my living head, 

And clothed in righteousness divine, 

Bold I approach the eternal throne 
And claim the crown, through Christ my own. 6 
Edward Cooper hammered away at this theme with unwavering conviction and 
with a remarkable talent for saying the same things over and over again in different 
words. 

Jane Austen would have had no difficulty in agreeing that human beings were 
sadly prone to error, but she never painted anybody in colours as black as Cooper’s. 
In her eyes most human failings were due to a faulty upbringing; in his, they were 
the result of the ‘radical and entire depravity’ of human nature. ‘The blood is tainted, 
he thundered; ‘the very vitals are corrupt.’ 7 The difference between these two 
points of view stemmed from different interpretations of the meaning of baptism. 
To Jane Austen, as an orthodox member of the Church of England, baptism washed 
away the guilt of original sin. The recipient, as the Prayer Book said, was ‘made 
regenerate’ and could start afresh, trying with the help of Jesus to lead a good life, 
repenting of any backslidings and trusting in Christ to intercede for him before 
Almi ghty God. Evangelicals would have none of this. To Edward Cooper, baptism 
was an empty sign. A baptised person still needed to be converted to a conscious 
belief in Christ’s saving power. Only then was he ‘made regenerate’ or ‘bom again. 
‘Let us not mistake the nature of this change,’ he warned. ‘Let us not suppose that 
every sudden resolution of amendment, every slight reformation of the outward 
conduct, is to be honoured by the title of conversion. True conversion is a change 
of the whole heart, brought about by Divine Grace.’ 8 

It is well known from Jane Austen’s letters that she regarded her cousin Edward 
as unbearably bumptious. His sermons undoubtedly give the impression that he 
was convinced of his own righteousness - a feature which is softened only by his 
obvious belief that a similar assurance could be experienced by any of his hearers. 
Unfortunately he made no allowance for the fact that faith seemed to come more 
easily to some than to others. It was for this reason that evangelical beliefs seemed 
to orthodox Anglicans to verge upon the idea that some individuals were ‘elected’ 
by God for salvation - a part of Calvinist doctrine deliberately rejected by the 
church at the Reformation. 

Edward Cooper nailed his colours to the mast in the first of his sermons to 
be published - an address delivered in 1802 to the clergy of the archdeaconry of 
Walsall assembled for the archdeacon’s triennial visitation. Taking as his text a 
verse from St Paul’s First Epistle to Timothy, and assuming that the church was 
currently bedevilled by false preachers as in those far off days, he proceeded to 
instruct his brethren in the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel. These he identified 
as ‘justification by faith alone’ and ‘a consequent need for man to be ‘bom again 
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The Revd Edward Cooper, 1819, mezzotint by W. Say after a painting by T. Barber. 
(By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London.) 
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of the Spirit of God’. 9 By his own account the sermon was so successful that he 
was emboldened to publish a whole collection, supporting the theme with detailed 
testimony from the Gospels. 10 The collection was completed at the end of 1804 
and a copy duly sent to Jane. One of its component items, a lengthy discourse on 
‘The Duties of the Sabbath’, is likely to have struck her as typical of the writer, 
whom she had long accused of being unable to appreciate ordinary pleasures. She 
herself often wrote letters after church on Sundays, and sometimes joined in games 
with the family; but she was now told that indulgence in worldly pleasure such as 
trifling mirth, frivolous company, vain and unprofitable discourse, was contrary 
to the purpose of the Sabbath, which had been given her in order to save her soul. 
Her delight should be in prayer and Bible reading. This was a theme Cooper had 
already touched on in a tract published in 1803, urging neighbourhood groups to 
appeal to the deputy lord lieutenant to ban Sunday drilling. Parliament had passed 
an act recommending volunteer regiments, formed to defend the country against a 
threatened invasion by the French, to exercise on three days a week, one of which 
could be Sunday. The latter had proved to be a popular time for families, on their 
one free day, to watch their local regiment mustering and marching on some nearby 
green; but to Edward Cooper such activity encouraged in both participants and 
spectators a spirit and temper inimical to the proper use of the Sabbath. If any 
members of the Austen family saw the tract, it is unlikely to have gone down well 
at a time when James Austen, like other clergymen in the locality, was riding round 
his parish drumming up support for the Volunteers. 12 

Like the Walsall address, the collection of sermons was received without 
comment in Jane’s letters until 17 January 1809, when her poor opinion of both 
was revealed in a piece of news to Cassandra: ‘Miss M. conveys to us a third 
volume of sermons from Hamstall just published & which we are to like better 
than the two others.’ Jane may have had some hopes of a different approach, for 
the collection was entitled Practical and Familiar Sermons and was dedicated to 
Thomas Gisborne, whose Enquiry into the Duties of the Female Sex she had read on 
Cassandra’s recommendation and had liked very much. Cooper had in fact warned 
readers in the Preface to the volume that he saw no reason to change his views: his 
purpose was to express them once more, in language simple enough this time for 
them to be understood by ‘the illiterate classes of the population’ or ‘peasantry’. 
Jane nevertheless took what encouragement she could from the title, reporting to 
Cassandra that the sermons were ‘professedly practical & for the use of Country 
congregations’. 13 She was doomed to disappointment, for the sermons contained 
no advice on daily matters such as had been offered by Gisborne. Hard-working 
farm labourers sitting in parish pews were to be galvanised into ‘true religion’ with 
passages such as the following: 

You are not religious merely because you have been baptised. Further, you are 
not religious merely because you frequent the church, attend the Lord’s Supper, 
and are regular at your devotions... True religion consists not in forms and 
ceremonies, but in the inward state and disposition of the heart. Pray earnestly, 
pray that you may be ‘bom again from above, bom again of the spirit’, that so 
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being made new creatures in Christ Jesus, you may be fitted for serving God 
acceptably in this world and for seeing him and dwelling with him for ever in 
the world to come. 14 

A few years now elapsed, with no mention by Jane of further sermons from her 
cousin. During this time she seemed to soften her attitude towards evangelicals in 
some respects. In September 1814, she advised her niece Fanny, who was agonizing 
over whether or not to encourage the earnest Mr Plumptre as a suitor, not to be put 
off simply because he was more serious in his devotion to Christian duty than some 
other men, even if there seemed to be a danger of his becoming evangelical. ‘I am 
by no means convinced that we ought not all to be Evangelicals,’ she wrote. When, 
however, Fanny expressed surprise at this statement, Jane hastened to point out 
that there was more than one meaning of the term evangelical, which was indeed 
the case. 15 It had come to be applied to Christians of perfectly orthodox views 
who were at all zealous in their religious observances, like Jane’s brother Frank, 
whose strong sense of duty in all walks of life was reinforced by strict adherence 
to the Church of England catechism on which he had been brought up. It was also 
applied to clergymen whose style of preaching was notably enthusiastic: Henry 
Austen, whose language was always effusive, was an obvious candidate for the 
epithet after he was ordained in 1816. Jane could accept such attitudes even though 
they differed from her own, admiring Frank whilst teasing him for his lack of 
humour, and joining in the family’s acclaim of Henry’s sermons without apparently 
taking them seriously. There had been a growing desire for some time to make 
the nation more religious and Jane liked to think it was becoming so. 16 Though 
she approved of evangelism, however, she continued to dislike the hard core of 
evangelicals whose doctrine differed from her own. Having been disappointed in 
her cousin’s Practical and Familiar Sermons, she was bound to have considered 
him a hardened case. 

When a fourth volume arrived from him in the autumn of 1816, she was prepared 
for further instalments of his usual message. It is tempting to think that she dismissed 
the two sermons which formed the bulk of the volume without reading them, for the 
words Regeneration and Conversion nowhere appear and the topics usually heralded 
by them are not directly addressed. The first sermon describes the development of 
Holy Scripture throughout the ages as a divine message capable of bringing both 
spiritual enlightenment and political freedom to mankind. The second explains the 
importance of Scripture in establishing the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. Mr Cooper 
had lapsed occasionally into the assumption (common to evangelical preachers at 
the time) that the listeners gathered in the pews were merely lukewarm Christians 
and hence no better than the heathen, but such tactlessness hardly merited the 
wholesale condemnation meted out in Jane’s letter to Cassandra on 9 September 
1816. The addition in this particular volume of Edward Cooper’s ‘zeal in the cause 
of the Bible Society’ was clearly the main cause of offence. 

The two sermons were preached at Wolverhampton on Sunday 10 December 
1815 - the first at the New Church in the morning and the second at the Old Church 
in the afternoon - in order to win support for an Auxiliary Bible Society about 
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to be formed in the town. The morning service in the fashionable eighteenth- 
century church of St. John was clearly the more prestigious event, warranting the 
lengthier discourse. In terms such as Henry Tilney might have approved, listeners 
in the many galleried nave were told how lucky they were to be living in a truly 
Christian country. 

To what Cause, above others, is it owing, that we enjoy to such an extent the 
blessings of civil liberties? that individual domestic happiness is so widely 
diffused among us? that vice and profligacy are usually driven into comers 
and dare not stalk abroad and shame the face of the day? that the standard of 
moral obligations is elevated so high? To this obvious cause - England receives 
and venerates the Bible. 

All the more was it the duty of Christians to disseminate the Bible in Catholic 
Europe and throughout the pagan world. 

There is not a single soul, now lost in idolatry and superstition, in ignorance 
and sin, which you may not be instrumental in saving. Reflect what it is to 
save a soul. 

The afternoon sermon, preached in the fifteenth-century church of St Peter, was 
somewhat less rhetorical. Whilst the congregation here too was told of its duty 
to diffuse the Scriptures throughout the world, homage was paid to the role of an 
ancient parish church by emphasising the needs of the locality. In spite of England’s 
unparalleled prosperity, it seems there were many families in Wolverhampton that 
were too poor to possess a Bible. 17 

At the foundation meeting of the Auxiliary Society on the following Tuesday, 
Mr Cooper was privileged to propose the names of the Vice-presidents. He began 
his speech in the emotional manner Jane Austen so greatly disliked; but, after 
declaring himself Tost in feelings of delight, and of admiration and gratitude which 
he knew not how to express’, he changed his tone and denounced opponents of 
the proposed Society as children of Satan. The text of the speech was appended 
to that of the two sermons, and the volume (published, of course, at the urgent 
request of the meeting) solemnly dedicated to the illustrious layman, the Earl of 
Harrowby, who had graciously consented to become President of the Society. 
When the proud author sent a copy of the volume to Chawton, he must have known 
that the closest members of Jane’s family had been involved for several years in 
promoting a rival organization. 

The common practice of referring to the British and Foreign Bible Society 
simply as ‘The Bible Society’ gives the impression that it was the only organization 
of its kind in the field. This was not the case. The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge (SPCK) had been both publishing and distributing Bibles since its 
formation in 1698. Admittedly it had never been single-minded. In its early years 
it had been chiefly concerned with equipping missionaries to send out to the 
colonies. From the mid-eighteenth century it had devoted many of its resources 
to establishing charity schools. More significantly, it had always published and 
distributed other works besides Bibles - religious books and tracts, testaments. 
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catechisms, psalters and Books of Common Prayer. These varied efforts were 
insufficiently advertised: by the end of the eighteenth century few members of 
the Church of England knew of the Society’s existence and its membership had 
dwindled to about five hundred. Repeated attempts by evangelicals to persuade it 
to reprint its epoch-making translation of the Bible into Welsh, first published in 
1718, convinced them that something must be done. Wilberforce was unwilling to 
act. Throughout his evangelical campaign he had hoped to revitalise the Church of 
England, not antagonise it: he had no wish to see his followers break away from die 
church as Wesley’s were in the process of doing. It was only after some hesitation 
that he agreed to the formation of a new society which would obviously be seen 
as a rival to the SPCK. 19 

The difference between the two was obvious from the start. The SPCK had 
always worked closely with the bishops, defending the church’s supremacy 
against attempts by Dissenters to undermine it. When the British and Foreign 
Bible Society was formed at the London Tavern on 7 March 1804, a number of 
Wilberforce’s evangelical friends were present but the overwhelming support came 
from Dissenters. This initial difference entailed another: the new society could not 
use money supplied by Dissenters to distribute Church of England Prayer Books. 
It must stick to Bibles, and Bibles alone. If the Prayer Book was to be banned, 
commentaries of all kinds must be banned, since the Church of England regarded 
the Prayer Book as the one essential commentary. Making a virtue of necessity, 
the founders declared (in words remarkably like those used by Edward Cooper at 
Wolverhampton a decade later): 

The Society is founded on the principle of reverence for the Holy Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments as containing a revelation from God to men, a 
heavenly message addressed to all, and of supreme importance to every one of 
the human family... Hence the Society aims to make these Holy Writings known 
in every nation and in every tongue and, as far as may be, to render them the 
actual possession of every individual on the face of the earth. 

It was thereupon resolved: 

that these Holy Writings should be issued by the Society without note or 
comment, that they might go forth in their own unadorned majesty to speak 
for themselves. 

For the first few years the success of the new society hung in the balance but, 
as evangelical propaganda gained ground, more and more people were attracted 
by the simplicity of its appeal. Missionary activity overseas also became more 
popular as travellers brought back tales of heathen tribes, yet the SPCK had largely 
handed over its foreign enterprise to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
(SPG) founded under its own auspices in 1701. The Bible Society began to see the 
need for direct contact with its potential supporters, to which end an Auxiliary to 
the main society was founded at Reading in 1809. The initiative was soon copied 
elsewhere, and before long every county had an Auxiliary or two. In 1810 the church 
hierarchy took fright. On the invitation of Thomas Dampier, Bishop of Ely and a 
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vigorous opponent of evangelicals, the SPCK decided to promote the formation 
of Diocesan and District Committees whose task would be to publicize the work 
of the parent society, distribute its publications, obtain new members, ascertain 
what work was required in the locality and encourage donations. At the behest of 
Archbishop Manners Sutton, clergy at once began recommending the cause from 
their pulpits, and the number of Diocesan and District Committees soon equalled 
that of the Auxiliary Bible Societies. 

Any accord which might have existed between the rival organizations was 
shattered when in February 1812a group of evangelical undergraduates announced 
their intention of forming an Auxiliary Bible Society at Cambridge. 20 There was little 
fear of its being dominated by Dissenters since all undergraduates at Cambridge 
were obliged by the rules of the University to subscribe to the Church of England’s 
Thirty-nine Articles before taking their degree. The proposal was nevertheless 
passionately opposed by Robert Marsh, Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, on 
the grounds that Bibles without Prayer Books were a danger to society. If readers 
were allowed to interpret the Scriptures by themselves they could easily fall into 
error, like the sectaries who beheaded Charles I. A published version of Marsh’s 
speech to the University Senate was widely distributed and much commented on in 
the press. By this time the issue had become entangled in a dispute about education 
for the nation’s poor. 21 In 1810, Wilberforce’s followers had again associated with 
Dissenters to form the British and Foreign Schools Society, dedicated to promoting 
schools that taught a supposedly undenominational brand of Christianity devised 
by the Quaker philanthropist Joseph Lancaster. In 1811 the Church of England 
had replied by setting up the National Society, which followed the precepts of the 
Revd Andrew Bell by providing schools run in accordance with ‘the Doctrines 
and Discipline of the Established Church’. Robert Marsh again stirred up trouble 
by denouncing non-sectarian religion as no better than deism and forecasting that 
British and Foreign Schools would undermine the constitution of both church and 
state. Coleridge supported this argument in a splendidly satirical piece published 
in the Courier, describing support for British and Foreign Schools as ‘a modest 
proposal to abolish the Church of England’. Coming after nearly two decades of 
war against Revolutionary France, the issue seemed to many people momentous. An 
Auxiliary Bible Society was nevertheless formed at Cambridge and non-sectarian 
(in practice Dissenting) schools were founded alongside Church of England Schools 
in many areas. The heavyweights had more or less left the verbal contest by 1813, 
but bitterness rumbled on in the provinces and the atmosphere was still tense when 
in the summer of 1813 a campaign was begun to set up a District Committee of the 
SPCK and an Auxiliary Bible Society almost simultaneously in Basingstoke. 22 

The Austen family’s connection with the parent body of the SPCK could well 
have existed long before any local committee was formed. The Revd George 
Austen’s account at Hoare’s Bank reveals that between March 1780 and June 1781 
he made three payments of £20, £13.4.0 and £20 respectively to a Dr Finch, thought 
to be the Dr Robert Finch who was Treasurer of the SPCK. 23 The sums were too 
large to be subscriptions, and a clergyman as financially hard-pressed as George 
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Austen, with a young famil y to support, could hardly have afforded donations of 
such a size. They are most likely to have been payments for parcels of books - Bibles 
and Prayer Books for George Austen’s parishioners at Deane and Steventon or for 
the pupils he taught privately at the parsonage, catechisms for his confirmation 
classes or books for his own library. The SPCK provided such publications at less 
than cost price, a service which many members regarded as the chief return on their 
subscription. It may, of course, have been coincidental that the Headquarters of the 
Society which operated the service was located in Bartlett’s Buildings, Holbom, 
where Anne and Lucy Steele were staying when Jane Austen introduced them to 
readers of Sense and Sensibility; but if these conjectures regarding George Austen’s 
involvement are correct, James Austen, who succeeded his father as Rector of 
Steventon in 1805, was also following in his father’s footsteps when in 1813 he 
entered with ‘zeal and activity’ into the formation of a District Committee of the 
SPCK for the Deaneries of Basingstoke and Alton. 

Along with the Revd John Harwood of Deane House (‘My very respectable 
neighbour’), James arranged for a foundation meeting to be held at the Bolton 
Arms, Winchester Street, Basingstoke on Thursday, 19 August. Approval was 
obtained from the Bishop of Winchester, whose Diocesan Committee the District 
organization would support. John Harwood undertook to make the opening speech 
and James to second him. 24 It was possibly whilst he was galloping around the 
locality soliciting support for the meeting that James had an accident and broke his 
arm - an injury Jane referred to later but without mentioning a date; anxiety to get on 
with the campaign would also account for the fact that, as Jane pointed out, he was 
out and about sooner than most people at that time would have thought wise. 25 

A greater cause of concern for him was the knowledge that preparations for an 
Auxiliary Bible Society were well under way and that the Lefroy family, whose 
members had been close friends of the Austens over two generations, were in the 
opposing camp. There is no other evidence of evangelical tendencies on the part 
of the Lefroys at Ashe, where father and son had served successively as Rector for 
the past thirty years; but their support for the Bible Society was now so pronounced 
that when the inaugural meeting of the latter took place a fortnight after the SPCK 
meeting, the Revd George Lefroy (the son of Jane Austen’s friend Madam Lefroy) 
was prepared to be one of the secretaries and his younger brother Benjamin to serve 
on the committee. The Revd George’s wife and another of his brothers signed up as 
subscribers. Some people (the Bramston family, Mr John Lyford, the Revd James 
Pinnock) saw no harm in supporting both organizations: Lord Bolton of nearby 
Hackwood Park became President of the Bible Society when he had already agreed 
to be a member of the SPCK committee, and the Revd John Orde’s position as joint 
secretary of the latter did not deter him from subscribing to the Bible Society. Under 
these circumstances, the conspicuous absence of the Lefroy family from any form 
of support for the SPCK was bound to be felt by James as an insult. 

A worse embarrassment was to come. Two days before James’s meeting, his 
daughter Anna became engaged to marry Ben Lefroy. The two were thought to be 
quite unsuited to each other in temperament: Anna was lively and outgoing whilst 
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Ben, possibly as a result of evangelical principles, was often unwilling to join in 
company. The news of the engagement was sent to Chawton by James’s wife Mary 
and relayed from there by Cassandra to Jane, who was visiting Godmersham. Jane 
was of the opinion that the news would have been better held back. ‘How can 
Mrs J. Austen be so provokingly ill-judging?’ she wrote angrily. ‘I should have 
expected better from her professed if not her real regard for my Mother. Now my 
Mother will be unwell again. Every fault in Ben’s blood does harm to hers, & every 
dinner-invitation he refuses will give her an Indigestion.’ No wonder that James 
himself was by now suffering from a bilious condition which reduced him to a diet 
of bread and water with a little meat. 26 

By the time James gave his address at the Bolton Arms, preparations for the 
North East Hants Auxiliary Bible Society were so far advanced that he spoke as 
though it had already been set up. He did his best to pour oil on troubled waters 
by attributing the same worthy motives to both sides. Any division between them 
he described as a mere difference of opinion over how best to achieve the same 
desired objective. He denied any intention of proselytising: in referring to persons 
who might have joined the Bible Society hastily and in default of an alternative he 
failed to make it clear whether he wished them to change to the SPCK or to join 
both organizations. His closing remarks had a note of poignancy as he appealed 
for Christian forbearance in a neighbourhood which he had always believed to be 
remarkably free from dissension. 

The inaugural meeting at the Bolton Arms was sufficiently well attended to 
warrant a brief but enthusiastic editorial report in the Reading Mercury (23 August 
1813). A further report, submitted and paid for by the Committee, gave more details. 
Mr W. Lutley Sclater (whose Aunt Penelope later became an admiring reader of 
Jane Austen’s Emma) took the chair. The usual resolutions regarding aims and 
methods were accepted and two committees nominated, the one for Basingstoke 
and the other for the Alton Deanery. The members of the committees included a 
number of Jane Austen’s friends and neighbours. For Basingstoke, in addition 
to her brother James, there was the local M.P., William Chute of The Vyne, who 
had canvassed her father for his vote at election time; Wither Bramston, whose 
home-brewed porter Jane had dutifully admired when visiting Oakley Hall with 
her mother; the Revd Dr Henry Hall, whom she had once encountered in Bath 
wearing such very deep mourning that she fancied either his mother, his wife or 
himself must be dead; the Harwood brothers from Deane House and John Lyford, 
the Austens’ family doctor. The Alton committee included Jane’s brother Edward, 
her one-time dancing partner Stephen Terry from Dummer, and the Revd John 
Papillon, Rector of Chawton. They were meant to work hard, for at another meeting 
held a few days later it was decided that the two groups should meet on alternate 
Tuesdays, with joint meetings quarterly at alternate venues (the Swan Inn, Alton, 
and the Bolton Arms, Basingstoke). 

Subscriptions and donations were at once called for. A few of the more affluent 
supporters - William Lutley Sclater, Wither Bramston, William Chute, the Rt Hon. 
Lord Bolton - augmented their annual subscription of one guinea with a five guinea 
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donation; James Austen gave two guineas, his brother Edward five, and Cassandra 
and Jane, from their meagre purses, half a guinea each. By the end of the second 
meeting, £178 had been raised in donations and£117.12s in annual subscriptions. 
These were sizeable sums, but it was clear from the start that the North East Hants 
Auxiliary Bible Society, which had followed Wilberforce’s example by enrolling a 
large number of titled patrons and vice-presidents (the Dowager Lady Bolton, the 
Earl of Dartmouth, Lord Rivers, Lord Calthorpe) and could start its proceedings 
by collecting donations of ten and even twenty guineas at the door, would be the 
more successful fund raiser. The SPCK Committee compounded its difficulties in 
this respect by supplying members with books and tracts at an even lower price 
than that charged by the parent body. Like other District Committees throughout 
the country, it probably proved to be more of a drain on central finances than a 
support. 

The Austen family had one further embarrassment to surmount in connection 
with this whole affair. The District Committee of the SPCK proudly recorded that in 
a single year, 1815-16, it distributed 1,310 items of literature in the locality at less 
than a third of the cost price. These figures, however, had mostly been achieved by 
the Basingstoke Deanery. The funds for the Alton Deanery had been lodged with 
Henry Austen’s bank at Alton and had disappeared when the business collapsed. 
The report was tactfully worded: ‘The Funds of the Alton Deanery for the last year 
having been lost in Consequence of an Unfortunate event, the Secretaries have not 
had it in their Power to procure Books for the supply of that Deanery.’ 27 

In spite of this set-back, the committee remained in existence until at least 1818, 
with Mrs Austen and her sons James, Edward and Henry as loyal supporters. The 
Lefroys remained aloof, but open discord in the neighbourhood generally was soon 
overcome. The first Report of the East Hants Auxiliary Bible Society, submitted 
to the Annual General Meeting on 7 September 1814, referred graciously to help 
received from ‘another excellent Charity, whose operations, though directed in a 
different channel, lead to the same end’. Edward Knight, as a prominent landowner 
in the area, gave a five guinea donation annually to the Bible Society as well as 
to the SPCK. Captain F.W. Austen, RN, took out a subscription to the SPCK 
committee in 1817 and two years later was to be found chairing a meeting of the 
Bible Society held in the National Schoolroom at Alton, there being no British 
and Foreign School in the town. 

In view of the Captain’s extensive services overseas, the aim of the Bible 
Society to disseminate Holy Scripture throughout the British Empire had an obvious 
appeal for him. It is not surprising that his bank account for 1819 also showed him 
supporting ‘Missions to Africa, etc.’ 28 

James Austen himself never supported the Bible Society. Without wishing to 
see dissension in the neighbourhood, the need to distribute copies of the Book of 
Common Prayer along with Bibles was something he felt deeply. It was possibly 
whilst negotiations to form the SPCK District Committee were in progress that he 
composed a sermon which was written out for him by his sister Jane and later cut 
into a number of fragments by his son James Edward in order to satisfy requests 
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from Jane’s admirers for specimens of her handwriting. From such fragments as 
have been discovered, it seems likely that the sermon was designed to underline 
the importance of the Prayer Book in public and private worship and as a help 
in understanding the Bible. Many Protestant sects, James pointed out, preferred 
extempore prayer, but a prescribed liturgy was more in keeping with the practice 
of the early church and hence of our Lord. ‘We know that the Jews had a regular 
ritual and appointed form of devotions. They had Psalms & Hymns which were 
spoken alternately by the Priests & Levites’. Christ himself was a Jew, as were the 
Apostles and all members of the Christian church during the first eight years of its 
foundation; it would have been natural for them to use a set form of worship, as 
was in fact recommended to them by the Apostle (presumably St Peter) who had 
them in his care. The Catholic church maintained this tradition, but its services 
were entirely in Latin; congregations could not understand a word of the prayers 
and their minds were likely to have wandered. This absurd practice ceased at the 
Reformation, James continued proudly; everyone could now understand what 
the Minister was saying and could join wholeheartedly in the petitions he was 
offering. James exhorted his hearers to play their part in communal worship by 
attending church regularly and also, it seems, to use the Prayer Book for their private 
devotions and Bible study. ‘I propose to shew you,’ James asserted, ‘how each 
general Petition may be serviceable to your own particular case... And to prove to 
you how closely the Bible & the Prayer Book are connected, & how easy it is to 
explain any little difficulty or doubt which may occur in reading the Doctrine laid 
down in one, by attending to the Prayers contained in the other. ’ Unfortunately, any 
detailed exposition of this last part of the theme must be amongst the fragments of 
the sermon which have not yet been recovered. 29 

Edward Cooper, by contrast, showed an almost total disregard for the Prayer 
Book. Like all thoroughgoing evangelicals, he revered Scripture as the sole 
channel of God’s truth. Whilst peppering his sermons with quotations from the 
Bible, sometimes incorporating five or six phrases into a single sentence of his 
prose, his only references to the Prayer Book were from the Thirty-nine Articles, 
which were notoriously more calvinistic than the liturgy. Jane Austen is bound to 
have noticed this, for she loved the liturgy, defending it in Mansfield Park from 
contemporary criticism and echoing its phraseology in the prayers she composed. 30 
Cooper remained a militant contender for the cause of the Bible Society, both in 
and out of print, for several years after his Wolverhampton sermons. In 1818 he 
was taken to task in an open letter from an opponent for encouraging dissension 
in the church, an attack to which he replied in scornful terms. 31 Mercifully, no 
schism occurred. Edward Cooper subsided into the role of a parish priest in which 
he excelled, and in time the disagreements which had so much affected the Austen 
family were forgotten. In 1870, when James Edward Austen-Leigh published a 
memoir of his aunt Jane, he mentioned her cousin’s sermons (‘much preached 
from many pulpits in my youth’) with pride as having contributed to the family’s 
literary distinction. 32 
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APPENDIX 

Pages 195 to 203 of the manuscript copy of James Austen’s poems at Chawton 
Cottage are in Anna Lefroy’s handwriting and read as follows: 

Intended to be spoken at the first Meeting of the Branch Society for the 
Promoting Christian Knowledge at Basingstoke 1814.* 

My very respectable Neighbour has so clearly detailed the motives which have 
occasioned the present Meeting and the Objects which it has in view, that he has 
left me but little to say upon these points. I cannot however content myself with 
merely seconding his motions (which I do with great pleasure) without adding a 
few observations upon the propriety of that association which is now proposed, 
not in the spirit of opposition, but in preference to the Auxiliary Bible Society. I 
perfectly agree with him that those amongst our Neighbours who have given their 
support to the latter Society, have been actuated by the purest and best of motives; a 
wish to promote a general dissemination of the Holy Scriptures amongst the lower 
Classes. Of the urgent necessity of such a measure there can be but one opinion. 
In regard to the mode of effecting this desirable end there may be - there certainly 
is some difference of sentiment. 

It is by no means my wish to say anything disrespectful of the Bible Society -1 
am ready & happy to allow that in its foreign Department its exertions have produced 
extreme good. I believe also that it has, to a certain degree, been productive of good 
at home. The dissemination of the Holy Scriptures must be beneficial; it is not to 
what it does, but to what it leaves undone that I object. By the very Constitution 
of this Society it can distribute only the Bible, without any of those books which 
assist and instruct the unlearned Reader in understanding its contents; and which, 
if not absolutely necessary, are certainly most highly expedient, and should never 
be omitted when they can be procured. Now, the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge (of which this association is a branch) has always distributed, not the 
Bible only, but a variety of Religious Tracts explanatory of its doctrines and Duties 
- and that best of all Commentaries, to a Member of our Establishment, the Liturgy 
of the Church of England. It not only puts the Bible into a poor man’s hand, but 
provides him with the best means of understanding it. While then I am endeavouring 
to extend the influence of this society I feel that I am upon safe ground; for I am 
leaving nothing undone which can contribute to the end which I conceive we all 
have in view: not simply the most extensive circulation of the Scriptures, but such 
a circulation of them as shall be most beneficial to those who receive them. 

Let it not be imputed to a desire of interrupting the Bible Society by persuading 
any of its Subscribers to withdraw their names from its list, that we bring forward 
the present measure at this time -1 harbour no such expectation; but as there are 
some of our Neighbours who do not approve that mode of distributing the Scriptures, 
it is surely reasonable to give them an opportunity of pursuing their benevolent 
intentions in the way which they, as well as we, think most unobjectionable; as 

* The date 1814 is a mistake on Anna’s part. The meeting actually took place on 19 August 
1813. 
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they might otherwise perhaps join in a Society which they do not heartily approve, 
rather than submit to the undeserved imputation of being cold and backward in so 
good a cause. Some of those who have already become Members, upon a hasty and 
general view of the subject, may possibly be inclined upon further consideration to 
assist us with their contribution and support; in which case, I beg leave to observe, 
that in my opinion there will be neither inconsistency nor impropriety in such a 
Measure; for both Societies have the same end in view. I will detain you no longer 
than to express my hearty wish that, to whichever of these Societies our Neighbours 
may give the preference, in one opinion we shall all unite; that nothing can be more 
destructive to the good effects of either than the existence of any party spirit, and its 
never-failing attendants, mutual altercation, ill will, and coldness between Friends; 
but especially in a Neighbourhood which has appeared to me from the earliest 
period to which my Memory reaches, to have been remarkably free from dissension. 
For the interruption of such Harmony I scarcely know anything which would be a 
compensation; or any sacrifice which I would not make for its preservation, short 
of a dereliction from duty -1 have said - and I spoke from my heart, that those 
who, I know, differ in their opinion from me, are actuated by the most amiable 
motives, and I trust to their candour for a favourable interpretation of mine; I dare, 
therefore, indulge the hope, that we shall none of us dispute about the best mode 
of distributing the Bible, till we forget one of its most essential precepts. 


Notes 

The inspiration for this study came from Deirdre Le Faye who, during her researches at 
Chawton Cottage, came across Anna Lefroy’s copy of a speech James Austen intended to 
deliver to a foundation meeting of a local SPCK Branch at Basingstoke. This she thought 
might be connected with a possible interpretation of the ‘Sermon Scraps’ - the few pieces 
of James Austen’s fragmented sermon which have been traced. Meanwhile Robin Vick, 
during his researches at Hampshire Record Office, had already come across subscription 
lists for a District Committee of the SPCK dating from 1813, not 1814 as Anna’s document 
suggested; he therefore undertook to scan copies of the Reading Mercury on microfilm at 
Colindale Newspaper Library, which revealed that a meeting had in fact taken place in 1813 
and that James had delivered his proposed address. Reports of a Bible Society, mentioned 
in James’s speech, also emerged. All this information was generously sent on to me so that 
I could fill in the background. I am grateful to both these scholars and also to David Gilson 
for transcripts of the known fragments of James Austen’s sermon. 
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Some sermons of Mr Austen 
David Selwyn 


Information about the texts of some of the sermons preached by the Revd George 
Austen can be found in a manuscript that has recently come to light in a private 
collection. It is a quarto album, undated, which originally belonged to the Revd 
John Lloyd, grandfather of James Austen’s second wife, Mary. It contains ‘A 
catalogue of the Books of the late Revd. Mr John Lloyd: taken Deer. 1753’, as 
well as a catalogue of sermons, presumably by Mr Lloyd. It subsequently passed 
down to his great-grandson, the Revd James Edward Austen-Leigh, who added 
notes on, and ideas for, his own sermons and a list of the subjects of 514 sermons 
that he preached between 1823 and 1873, during which period he was first curate 
of Newtown, near Burghclere, Berks and then vicar of Bray. There is also a list of 
sermons by the Revd H.W. Majendie, copied out (and altered) by James Edward. 
Most interesting, however, is a list of the texts of sermons that had come down to 
him from Mr Austen. They are all taken from the Gospels and clearly represent 
only a small proportion of the number that must originally have been at Steventon 
rectory. Nevertheless, as comparatively little is known about Mr Austen’s preaching, 
they are not without interest. 

It is by no means necessarily the case that all these sermons were composed 
by Mr Austen himself; it is possible that the capital letters that follow most of 
them may indicate their authorship - for example, sermons on all but one of the 
texts with a ‘C’ placed after them are to be found in the collected works of Samuel 
Clarke (1675-1729). Since there is no trace of the sermons themselves, however, 
it is difficult to say. 

The complete entry in the album is as follows: 

A List of Sermons in my possession 


From St. Matthew 

from the stock of my grandfather 

M r G. Austen 

No 1 

Ch:4.V:l. 

Then was Jesus led upon of the Sp L to be tempted C 

2 

Ch:6.V:12. 

Forgive us our debts, as we &c— 

3 

&c- 

Ch:6.V:31-2. 

C 

Therefore take no thought, saying what shall we eat 

4 

Ch:6.V:33 

But seek ye first the kingdom of God, &c — C 

5 

Ch:7.V:12 

Therefore whatsoever ye w d . that Men sh d - do unto 
you, do ye &c&c— G 

6 

Ch:9.V:13. 

But go ye & learn what this meaneth, I will have 
mercy not sacrifice P 

7 

Ch:16.V:26. 

What is a man profited? C 

8&9 

Ch:25.V:14-19 

Kingdom of Heav” like a certain man travelling into a 
far country, who called servants. P 
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From St. Mark 


10 

Ch:8.V:34 

- Let him take up his cross & follow me 

S 

From St. Luke 



11 

Ch:8.15 

The seed on the good ground 

C 

12 

Ch:10.V:29. 

Who is my neighbour? 

P 

13 

Ch:10.V:37. 

Do thou likewise 


14 

Ch:12.V:15 

beware of covetousness 

P 

15 

Ch:12.V:57. 

Why, even of yourselves judge ye not what is right. S 

16 

Ch:13.V.8&9. 

Let it alone this year. 


17 

Ch:14.V:ll 

Who so exalteth himself. &c 

c 

18 

Ch:15.V:7. 

One sinner that repenteth - 

p 

19 

Ch:15.V:17 

How many hired Ser ts of my father have bread, &c&c 

20 

Ch:16.V:30-l. 

Nay, father Abraham. 

G 

21 

Ch:21.V:19. 

In your patience possess your Souls 

S 

From St. John 



22 

Ch:3.V:5. 

except a man be bom of water &c. 

s 

23 

Ch:9.V:4 

I must work - while light - 


24 


the night cometh &c 

G 

25 

Ch:18.V:36. 

My kingdom, not of this world. 


26 

Acts. Ch.17 V: 31. [Because he hath appointed a day, in the which he will 


judge the world in righteousness by that man whom he hath ordained; whereof he 
hath given assurance unto all men, in that he hath raised him from the dead.] 


The ‘Defence of the Novel’ as Parody 
Jill Williams 

Parody ridicules another work and the word is often used about Nonhanger Abbey 
in connection with its burlesque of Gothic novels. Parts of the ‘defence of the 
Novel’, however, in Chapter 5, appear to be exaggeratedly similar to an argument 
about the merits of the novel form which had been going on in the pages of The 
Monthly Magazine and British Register in the 1790s. Such exaggeration, in Jane 
Austen’s works, usually presupposes mockery. Yet only a few perceptive critics 
have questioned its tone; Mary Lascelles, for one, found ‘some suspicion of 
overstatement’ in Jane Austen’s ‘extravagant claims for the novel’. 1 

The Monthly Magazine was first issued in January 1796. It had a wide readership, 
shared by several members of a household, and covered many topics of history, 
travel, the latest inventions, law, chemistry, medicine and agriculture, even 
including a poem from the point of view of a black slave; there were as many as 
sixty articles, often in the form of letters, in the October 1797 edition. 2 It did not, 
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however, contain original fiction, which was included in many rival magazines. 3 
Most book reviews were of non-fiction, although Fanny Burney’s Camilla was 
one of two books ‘entitled to distinguished commendation’ in January 1797, with 
a brief review; and the Memoirs of Emma Courtney by the Godwinian Mary Hays 
was approved in an even briefer paragraph. When the New Monthly Magazine 
and Universal Register began publication in 1814 it announced that it was to be 
a corrective to the ‘political poison’ which had infiltrated every department of the 
‘once Jacobin, but now Buonapartist Monthly Magazine’.* 

If Susan, posthumously to be entitled Northanger Abbey, had been published 
when Jane Austen first sold it, in 1803, many readers would have remembered the 
two-year-long correspondence in the Monthly Magazine’s pages about the nurture- 
versus-nature debate, which then became a discussion of women’s work and the 
novel. They probably would have appreciated its echoes in the ‘defence of the 
Novel’. It is not surprising that Jane Austen was concerned about ‘those parts of 
the work which thirteen years have made comparatively obsolete’ (‘Advertisement, 
by the Authoress’), when she prepared Northanger Abbey for publication not long 
before her death (NA p.9). 

The bad press, as it were, which was given to the novel in the late eighteenth 
century was in part the result of the proliferation of all kinds of novels in its latter 
decades and in part a fear of expressions which might stir Revolutionary passion. 
There was also concern that too much reading of ‘romances’ or sentimental novels 
might have a bad effect on the easily-influenced minds of young women, as, indeed, 
Jane Austen shows in Northanger Abbey, in the over-imaginative Gothic fears of 
Catherine Morland within the confines of the Abbey itself. In particular, one very 
long, verbose letter, in the Monthly Magazine, September 1797, signed MH, takes 
issue with Dr Johnson’s Rambler view that ‘most perfect models of virtue ought 
only to be exhibited’ in fiction as examples, and cruelly criticises the ‘incomparable 
Richardson’s exquisite’ novel, Clarissa, and its ideal heroine, as ‘far removed from 
common life and human feelings’. 5 

Johnson and Richardson were two of Jane’s favourite authors. MH suggests fife 
should be painted as it really is, even ‘discoloured by passion’. Other phrases remind 
us of ideas in Jane Austen’s letters and novels: ‘Gradations, almost imperceptible 
of light and shade, must mingle in any true portrait’ predates Jane’s joke about 
Pride and Prejudice - ‘it is rather too light & bright & sparkling; — it wants shade’ 
(Letter 80, p. 203); and ‘he who praises or censures without discrimination, will 
foster innumerable prejudices,’ might also relate to that novel. Although there is 
some good sense in MH’s views, the moral lessons to be engendered by ‘How 
deep is our regret, how touching our sympathy, how generous our sorrow, while 
we contemplate the noble mind blasted by the ravages of passion, or withered by 
the canker of prejudice!’ must have been anathema to the creator of Mr Bennet 
and Mr Darcy. 

The following passage, surely, must be Jane Austen’s inspiration for parody: 
‘The business of familiar narrative should be to describe life and manners in real 
or probable situations, to delineate the human mind in its endless varieties, to 
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develop the heart, to paint the passions, to trace the springs of action, to interest 
the imagination, exercise the affections, & awaken the powers of the mind!’ 6 
The climax of Jane Austen’s ‘defence’ is ‘in short, only some work in which the 
greatest powers of the mind are displayed, in which the most thorough knowledge 
of human nature, the happiest delineation of its varieties, the liveliest effusions of 
its wit and humour are conveyed to the world in the best chosen language’ (NA 
p. 38). It is noteworthy that Jane Austen goes one step further in superlatives, the 
‘greatest’powers of the mind, the ‘happiest ’ delineation, ‘most thorough’, ‘liveliest’ 
and ‘best spoken’, exaggerations which give the impression of at least laughter, 
at most ridicule. The exaggerations create the parody and suggest that these are 
outrageously absurd claims for ‘only a Novel’. 

Not only does Jane Austen obliterate ‘the passions’, mentioned emphatically 
several times in the Magazine’s long letter, but she substitutes wit and humour, 
thoroughly in keeping with what we know of her novels and an anti-Jacobin view 
of passion voiced by both Fanny Burney and Maria Edgeworth too, although the 
latter herself had frequented the Godwinian circle. The passions were similarly 
ignored in a reply, signed ‘E’, in the November issue, although it also included 
‘strokes of humour’ as desirable. 7 

By use of the hyperbole, Jane Austen also appears to be mocking the works she 
names, in answer to her own rhetorical question, what is the young lady reading: 
‘only anovel!... only Cecilia, oxCamilla, or Belinda ’ (NA p. 38). It seems likely that 
she is attacking their authors, Fanny Burney and Maria Edgeworth, for attempting 
to suggest that these are something grander and more serious than mere novels. 
The evidence lies in the earlier part of the ‘defence’, which has been somewhat 
neglected by critics. Towards the end of Chapter 5, in mid-paragraph, Jane Austen 
changes from a narrative point about Catherine and Isabella reading novels together, 
to a first-person defiance of those, even novelists themselves, who decry the genre; 
but the superlatives alert us: ‘joining with their greatest enemies in bestowing their 
harshest epithets on such works’. Hyperbole indeed, but containing something of 
what Burney and Edgeworth had done. 

‘Our productions have afforded more extensive unaffected pleasures than those 
of any other literary corporation in the world,’ Jane Austen claims grandiloquently, 
as she believes that novels are undervalued, whilst the ‘nine hundredth abridger 
of the History of England ’ or the collector of a few quotations and snippets about 
three great poets are ‘eulogized by a thousand pens’ (NA p. 37). Were there indeed 
a thousand reviewers of history and poetry? The reader might almost miss these 
pointers because the sentences in between are terse with conviction: ‘Let us not 
desert one another; we are an injured body’ and ‘From pride, ignorance, or fashion, 
our foes are almost as many as our readers ’. ‘ Fashion ’ teeters on the brink of bathos 
but there is no doubt that the novel was often despised and both Fanny Bumey and 
Maria Edgeworth tried to disclaim their works as novels. 

B.G. MacCarthy, in The Later Women Novelists, believes that ‘from the 
moment she went to court, Fanny Bumey seems ashamed of being a novelist’ and 
quotes a letter to her sister, Susan; ‘I own I do not like calling [ Camilla ] a novel... 
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sketches of character and morals put into action — not a romance’, with similar 
hints in its ‘Dedication’ to the Queen. 8 Fanny Burney’s recent biographer, Claire 
Harman, believes that the earlier part of the ‘defence’ in Northanger Abbey, is a 
direct retort to Fanny Burney’s ‘anxious introduction’ to The Wanderer, published 
in 1813, with its ‘persistent anxieties about the form which she had done so much 
to develop’ ; 9 however there is no evidence that Jane Austen added anything to her 
novel as late as that. 

Maria Edgeworth did not wish to call Belinda a novel in her ‘Author’s 
Advertisement’ (1801): ‘The following work is offered to the Public as a Moral 
Tale — the author not wishing to acknowledge a Novel... so much folly error and 
vice are disseminated in books classed under this denomination, that it is hoped 
the wish to assume another title will be attributed to feelings that are laudable, and 
not fastidious.’ Arthur Walton Litz thinks that Jane Austen, brought up in a family 
who were ‘great Novel-readers and not ashamed of being so’, would have been 
outraged by Maria Edgeworth’s ‘timid rejection of the title “Novelist”’. 10 

‘Only a novel! ... only Cecilia, or Camilla, or Belinda’ (NA p. 38), followed 
immediately by the mocking superlatives, might indeed be an angry retort to their 
disclaimers but, however seriously she may start her ‘defence’, Jane Austen’s 
ridicule usually invites laughter, often a more potent weapon. 

What of MH? ‘MH’ contributed quite frequently to the Monthly Magazine. 
There is no index of contributors but recent critics have attributed these articles to 
Mary Hays, supposition based on intelligent guesswork, as there are s imilar phrases 
in her own works. 11 Certainly support for Helvetius and praise of Godwin’s novel 
Caleb Williams appear in the Preface to her novel Memoirs of Emma Courtney as 
well as in her Magazine letter. ‘The most interesting, and the most useful fictions, 
are, perhaps, such, as delineating the progress, and tracing the consequences, of one 
strong, indulged passion, or prejudice, afford materials by which the philosopher 
may calculate the powers of the human mind, and learn the springs which set 
it in motion’, she writes. A philosopher rather than a novelist is the preferred 
nomenclature here. 

Mary Hays wrote a signed letter in the Monthly Magazine to attach her name 
to the previous month’s obituary of Mary Wollstonecraft, Mrs Godwin, effusive 
in her remembrance of the latter’s kindness to her. 12 It is ironic, on more than one 
count, that Mary Wollstonecraft wrote to Mary Hays in 1792 ‘I have just cast 
my eye over your sensible little pamphlet, and found fewer of the superlatives, 
exquisite, fascinating, etc., all of the feminine gender, than I expected’. 13 Jane 
Austen seems to have turned the superlatives against her. If indeed it were 
generally known, at the time, that the initials ‘MH’ belonged to Mary Hays, then 
the twenty-two year old Jane Austen’s satirical mockery of a leading feminist’s 
views is bold, although perhaps not as bold as parodying Ann Radcliffe’s The 
Mysteries ofUdolpho, ‘probably the most widely read novel in Europe’. 14 It is not 
without probability that Jane Austen would suspect that ‘MH’ was Mary Hays. 
The Godwinian circle supported the Revolution in France; Godwin himself and 
Mary Hays especially admired Rousseau, who put emotion above thought. Jane 
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Austen refers disparagingly but jokingly to Godwin in her letters (Letter 37,21-22 
May 1801, p. 89). 

Having given a robust rebuttal, by means of parody, of those who would 
inflate or deny ‘only a novel’, Jane Austen then proceeds to demonstrate, in 
practice, exactly how Catherine Morland’s eyes, blinded by flights of overwrought, 
passionate, Gothic imaginings, may open in daylight amidst the sad ‘inquietude’ 
caused by the ‘grossly uncivil’ nastiness of General Tilney, rooted in everday life, 
‘how mournfully superior in reality and substance’ (NA p.27). Northanger Abbey 
is indeed, ‘only a novel’, reflecting her belief in verisimilitude as superior to the 
fantasising she parodies and the professions of other novelists to more grand 
seriousness, passion, morality or philosophy. 
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The Comforts of Life 
Michael Tatham 


Jane Austen’s capacity to surprise her readers - that it should be Elizabeth Bennet 
who upbraids Mr Darcy for not behaving as a gentleman; that it should be Jane 
Fairfax who breaks with convention and propriety by entering a secret engagement 
- is well understood and enjoyed. What is less often noticed is her ability to flout 
our expectations in ways which are not so agreeable. Indeed it is tempting when 
one reads comments such as that by Angus Wilson that Jane Austen ‘never allows 
friendship, let alone love, to be touched by prudential considerations’ 1 to agree 
with that other opinion of D. W.Harding that all too many of her readers enjoy her 
novels without seeing what is before their eyes. 2 

What this means is that we are happy enough with the well-established 
Cinderella theme - that the dramatic tensions of the novels should arise from the 
conflict between a heroine’s aspiration to romantic love and her all-too-frequently 
unsatisfactory circumstances. Everyone who knows Sense & Sensibility will have 
recognised that in a world where the usual custom is to marry for economic or 
social advantage, the reduced circumstances of the Dashwood girls as they move 
to Barton Cottage must inevitably damage their prospects. In the same way it 
will be readily accepted that the least likeable characters, Mrs Ferrars, Mrs John 
Dashwood, Robert Ferrars, Lucy Steele, and - to a certain extent - Willoughby, 
are not in danger of allowing any other considerations to stand in the way of 
financial advantage. 

So far, so good. What, however, will not be considered will be the possibility 
that - despite romantic yearnings - love and prudence must somehow come to 
terms. (It is a point charmingly accepted and equally charmingly pushed aside when 
Elizabeth Bennet says that her affection for Darcy can be dated to her first view of 
the Pemberley estate.) The same point was conceded in the least heartless terms by 
Dorothy Osborne in a letter written to her lover William Temple in March 1654. 

I would not have the world believe I married out of interest and to please my 
friends; I had much rather they should know I chose the person, and took his 
fortune because it was necessary, and that I prefer a competency with one I 
esteem infinitely before a vast estate in other hands. ’Tis much easier, sure, to 
get a good fortune than a good husband; but whosoever marries without any 
consideration of fortune shall never be allowed to do it, out of so reasonable 
an apprehension the whole world (without any reserve) shall pronounce they 
did it merely to satisfy their giddy humour. 3 

Early in Sense & Sensibility there is a short passage - easily overlooked - of 
light-hearted banter in which the sisters (all three of them) joke together about their 
marital requirements. As they laugh Elinor makes one of those cynical remarks 
which ought to have come altogether more properly from the mocking lips of an 
Elizabeth Bennet or a Mary Crawford. It is a remark which, retrospectively, is 
highly illuminating. 
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‘I wish,’ said Margaret, striking out a novel thought, ‘that somebody would 
give us all a large fortune apiece!’ 

‘O that they would!’ cried Marianne, her eyes sparkling with animation, 
and her cheeks glowing with the delight of such imaginary happiness. 

‘We are all unanimous in that wish, I suppose,’ said Elinor, ‘in spite of 
the insufficiency of wealth.’ 4 

At first glance it seems obvious that this light-hearted exchange is nothing more 
than girlish fun - nothing certainly that need be taken seriously. And even when 
the circumstances have radically changed it is typical of Jane Austen’s reluctance 
to coerce our judgements that she leaves it up to the reader to balance the way that 
Willoughby’s abandonment of Marianne opens the path for Colonel Brandon to 
begin to win her respect and esteem and affection, with the equally pertinent fact 
that the Colonel happens to be in the fortunate position of being able to provide 
precisely the income originally stipulated by Marianne as the necessary minimum 
to provide the decencies of life. But, whatever we may think about this, it is not 
a matter of the first importance. It is Elinor rather than Marianne who has always 
been our touchstone for the more correct evaluation of people and events. Marianne 
may not live up to her own romantic ideals, but it is Elinor - who appears to have 
settled for an altogether more rational way of loving - whom we rely upon to betray 
neither herself nor us. Yet this is exactly what Jane Austen obliges her to do. 

When in the final pages of the book the way has at last become clear for Edward 
and Elinor to share together that happiness which they have so long deserved, we 
suddenly discover to our surprise that the situation is not as straightforward as we 
had supposed it to be. The impediment that Jane Austen creates is nothing less 
than a matter of income. 

They were brought together by mutual affection, with the warmest approbation 
of their real friends, their intimate knowledge of each other seemed to make 
their happiness certain—and they only wanted something to live upon. Edward 
had two thousand pounds, and Elinor one, which, with Delaford living, was all 
that they could call their own ... and they were neither of them quite enough 
in love to think that three hundred and fifty pounds a-year would supply them 
with the comforts of life. 5 

It is very strange that in these last pages where love is supposed to triumph (as, 
of course, it does in the Thompson/Lee small screen popularisation) our hero and 
heroine should start to consider incomes and the comforts of life in terms which 
would have sounded perfectly at home in the mouth of Mrs John Dashwood. 
Evidently, there was more to the sisters’joking unanimity about fortunes than we 
had allowed. And even if the sum in question is not quite a fortune it can hardly 
be satisfactory that the lovers who - whatever their lack of sparkle - have been 
brought before us as models of rectitude and honour, should suddenly be discovered 
to care too much for their creature comforts to make the supreme sacrifice of living 
as man and wife. 

The extent to which the whole thing is peculiar becomes even more obvious 
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when we recall that when Mrs Jennings had first heard about Colonel Brandon’s gift 
of the Delaford living she had immediately assumed that Edward’s enhanced income 

- though still modest - would now enable him to wed his supposed sweet-heart, 
Lucy Steele. That Mrs Jennings was correct in her supposition and that it would be 
perfectly possible to marry on £350 a year without hardship, was something which 
Jane Austen herself happened to be in a particularly good position to appreciate. 
Quite apart from the fact that the previous incumbent at Delaford had received no 
greater sum, we have been told in the opening pages that Mrs Dashwood and her 
three daughters and three servants would be adequately provided for on £500 per 
annum. £500 per annum - even if we allow Edward and Elinor a couple of servants 

- is a less favourable ratio of people to income than that proposed for the lovers. 
But beyond this there is the amusing fact that the family income with which Jane 
Austen would have been familiar at Chawton was almost identical with the sum 
rejected by Edward and Elinor. 6 Even without the inducements of love Jane Austen 
would have known that £350 was a perfectly respectable income for a young couple. 
For lovers such a sum might well have seemed riches. Only a few years earlier in 
1793 Fanny Bumey had married a penniless French exile on a mere £120. 7 

Since Sense and Sensibility could scarcely have been allowed to reach its 
conclusion with the lovers making alternative arrangements, Jane Austen allows 
Mrs Ferrars to undergo a change of heart and the capital sum thus provided is 
found to be just sufficient if invested at 5% to lift the young couple’s income to 
almost exactly the figure of £1000 originally put forward by Elinor as her modest 
concept of wealth. 8 

Despite such stratagems, the truth must surely be that when Jane Austen raised 
this hurdle at the end of a novel in which she had gone out of her way to draw 
attention to the mercenary nature of what is usually regarded as good society, she 
was asserting that it was not just a matter of a handful of wealthy and avaricious 
men and women behaving badly, but that the lesser corruptions of comparatively 
small sums of money affect all of us very much more than we care to recognise. 

Notes 

1 Angus Wilson, The Neighbourhood of Tombuctoo’ in Critical Essays on Jane Austen, 
ed. B.C. Southam (London, 1968), p. 190. 

2 D. W. Harding, Regulated Hatred and Other Essays (London, 1998), p. 9. 

3 The Letters of Dorothy Osborne, ed. Sir Edward Parry (London, 1914, reprinted 
1942). 

4 Sense and Sensibility, ed. R. W. Chapman (Oxford, 3rd edn, 1933), p. 92. 

5 Sense and Sensibility, p. 369. 

6 Mrs Austen and her two daughters had approximately £450 pa. It was an arrangement 
of which Henry Austen wrote in 1805: ‘I really think that my mother and sisters will 
be full as rich as ever’. 

7 Narbonne remarked: ‘If D’Arblay had even £300 income I would regard him as a being 
to be envied at this moment.’ See Linda Kelly, Juniper Hall (London, 1991), p. 94. 

8 Edward Copeland discusses incomes in some detail in The Cambridge Companion to 
Jane Austen (Cambridge, 1997). I do not agree with all his conclusions. 
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Betchworth Castle 
E. Matts 


‘The first winter Assembly in the town of D. in Surry was to be held on Tuesday Oct r 
y e 13 th , & it was generally expected to be a very good one; a long list of Country 
F amilie s was confidently run over as sure of attending, & sanguine hopes were 
entertained that the Osbornes themselves would be there." The Osbornes were 
certainly to be there, as ‘horses for two carriages’ were ordered from the White 
Hart to be at Osborne Castle by 9’. 2 

Now Surrey is not famed for its Castles, but one which is close to Dorking and 
would have been known to Jane Austen is Betchworth Castle, which is only a mile 
and a half along the A25 from the town. 

Many prominent people have owned this building. In 1085 Richard de Tonbridge, 
Lord of Clare, held the Manor of West Beachworth, but two years later he lost it 
after being in revolt against William H. For the next hundred years it was held by 
the Warenne family, Earls of Surrey. It was during this time that a castle was built. 
On the death of Isabel Warren it reverted to the Crown. In 1215 the manor passed 
back to the De Clares. Richard Earl of Clare and his son were the first signatories 
of the Magna Carta. John de Wanton and his son then held it and subsequently it 
passed to Henry de Whaleys. Edward I gave it to John de Berewyk 1291. On 14 
May 1294 Edward is believed to have stayed at Betchworth, so it must by now 
have become a building of some importance. 

A ‘licence for the King’s kinsman John D’Arundell knight to crenellate a 
dwelling house at Bechesworth in Surrey,’ signed 26 July 1379, refers to a dwelling 
house to be fortified. Shortly afterwards Sir John was drowned on his way back from 
France, and the Manor was now divided between his son Thomas and Lady Eleanor, 
Sir John’s wife. Lady Eleanor married Sir Reginald de Cobham and it was during 
this time that round towers, a drawbridge and possibly a moat were added. After 
Sir Thomas’s death, the Manor was sold to Sir Thomas Browne, who was treasurer 
to the household and a Privy Councillor of Henry VI and Sheriff of Kent. 

In 1449 Sir Thomas obtained a licence from Henry to embattle the Castle, 
probably retrospective building permission. In 1460 he was executed and after 
being held by the Crown the Castle reverted to his widow Eleanor, now the wife 
of Sir Thomas Vaughan. After several owners, among then Richard III and Henry 
VII, it reverted to the Browne family. Sir Matthew Browne was Sheriff of Surrey 
in 1520 and attended Henry VIII. After his death the estate continued to be passed 
down the family line. 

In 1627 Sir Ambrose Browne, also Sheriff of Surrey, was created a Baronet. A 
royalist during the Civil War, he secretly raised a troop of horse for the King, kept 
them at his Castle and afterwards sent them to Oxford. After Sir Ambrose’s death 
in 1661, he was succeeded by his son Sir Adam Browne. In 1664 he paid tax for 31 
hearths, the same number as Bodiam Castle in Sussex, and in the following years 
he had visits from John Evelyn and Daniel Defoe. After his death, his daughter, 
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Betchworth Castle, 1811. Engraving by [?] Hay after a painting by J. Lock. 


Betchworth Castle, 1818. Engraving by M. F. Rose after a painting by J.R Neal. 
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Henry Peters and his sons. Betchworth Castle is on the right. 
Oil on canvas, artist unknown. 


who had married William Fenwick, demolished much of the Castle and turned it 
into a smaller house. Fenwick died in 1724 and Margaret Browne, the last of the 
line, in 1726. 

In 1727 the estate was bought by Abraham Tucker. In 1768 William Gilpin 
described the Castle and View: 

On the left (between Reigate and Dorking) Beachworth Castle, rising among 
the Wood, makes a beautiful object, and puts you in mind of Poussin. Another 
view of it presents itself, through an opening of the hedge, still more picturesque 
than the last, only it is in some degree hurt by the regularity of a row of trees 
which should be cut up or broken to make the view quite agreeable. 3 
When Abraham Tucker died in 1774, the estate passed to his unmarried daughter 
who died in 1794. In 1798 it was sold to Henry Peters. 

Henry Peters was a banker and a member of the Building Committee of the 
Bank of England; it was here that he met Sir John Soane. Peters commissioned 
Soane to design additions to the house, as well as outbuildings, which included 
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a dairy, stables, icehouse and a lodge. The work cost Peters £7285.5.00. Though 
there were questions about his solvency in 1812, he must have recovered for he 
became Sheriff of Surrey in 1818 and died in 1827, leaving the estate to his son 
William, who sold it in 1834. 

The new owner was Henry Thomas Hope, who built the grand neo-classical 
Deepdene House. He had no need for the Castle and transformed it into a 
picturesque ruin. It was bought by Dorking Council in 1955 and it is classed as 
an ancient monument. So bad is its condition today that it is considered unsafe; 
English Heritage have asked Mole Valley District Council to repair the site at a 
cost of £300,000. 

Jane Austen would have seen the ‘Castle’ as it was during Henry Peters’s time. 
Notes 

1 ‘The Watsons’, Minor Works, ed. R. W. Chapman, rev. B.C. Southam (Oxford, 1969), 
p. 314. 

2 Ibid., p. 323. 

3 See Joan Percy, In Pursuit of the Picturesque: William Gilpin’s Surrey excursion (East 
Horsley: Surrey Gardens Trust), pp. 18-21. 


Mary Jane Austen — Mistress ofBlackbrook 
Iain Gordon 

High on a wall in Fareham Parish Church, in Hampshire, so high in fact that it 
may not be read without the aid of a step-ladder, is a memorial to Jane Austen’s 
niece, Mary Jane. It records: 

In memory of Mary Jane, wife of George Thomas Maitland 
Purvis, of Blackbrook Cottage in this Parish. She departed 
this life December 29th 1836 aged 29 years. Her Patience and 
Resignation during an illness of fifteen months borne 
without a murmur against the will of her God proved the 

SINCERITY OF HER FAITH AND THE VALUE OF THOSE TRULY CHRISTIAN 
PRINCIPLES WHICH HAD BEEN EARLY IMPLANTED IN HER MIND BY HER 
EXCELLENT FATHER. 

Her excellent father was, of course, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Francis Austen K.C.B., 
the elder of Jane’s two sailor brothers. Mary Jane was his first child, bom on 27 
April 1807 and married at Chawton on 10 June 1828 to George Thomas Maitland 
Purvis, a Captain in the Royal Navy. After her marriage, Mary Jane became the 
mistress of Blackbrook Cottage, Fareham, the house in which her husband had 
been bom on 10 June 1802. She lived here until her death eight years later. 

Captain Purvis’s father, also George, built Blackbrook Cottage in the late 1790s 
on his retirement from the Royal Navy after a distinguished, and very remunerative, 
career as an Admiral’s Secretary. An 18th century Admiral had no ‘staff’ as we 
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know it in the naval and military sense today but he did have a very high-calibre 
secretary upon whom he relied to a large degree in the administration of his Fleet. 
George Purvis had, in turn, been Secretary to two of the most famous Admirals 
in the history of the Royal Navy, Lord Howe and Lord St. Vincent, and had been 
present with the latter aboard his Flagship H.M.S. Victory, at the momentous Battle 
of Cape St. Vincent in 1797. He had also been appointed as Prize Agent to Lord 
Nelson and the other Flag Officers after the Battle of the Nile. 

In 1791, at the age of 40, George Purvis married 19 year-old Renira Maitland, 
a great beauty, daughter of Lieutenant Maitland R.N., and their miniature portraits, 
presented to the Jane Austen Memorial Trust by the widow of Mary Jane’s grandson, 
may be seen today in the museum at Chawton. 



George Purvis R.N. (1751-1826) and his wife Renira, parents-in-law of 
Mary Jane Austen and builders of Blackbrook Cottage. 

(Reproduced by courtesy of the Jane Austen Memorial Trust.) 

With the considerable prize money he had acquired during his naval service, 
George Purvis bought the Blackbrook Estate, on the outskirts of Fareham in 
Hampshire. The existing, and rather austere, mansion house, which is today a 
maternity hospital, was not at all to his and Renira’s taste so they built within 
its grounds an amazing cottage orne - a stately home with gothic windows, 15 
bedrooms and what is still today the largest thatched roof in Europe, supported at 
the eaves on one side by rustic timber pillars forming a colonnade. They called it 
‘Blackbrook Cottage’ and surrounded it with beautifully landscaped gardens of 
sweeping lawns, orchards and herbaceous borders. 

After his retirement from the Navy, George Purvis became a magistrate for the 
County of Southampton and took a commission in the local militia which had been 
formed to repel Bonaparte’s expected invasion. During these dark days, Blackbrook 
became a social centre for militia officers and visiting redcoat VIPs. Dinners for 
18 and more were quite common and, on special occasions, an orchestra of Royal 
Marine musicians would provide the entertainment. 

Captain George Thomas Maitland Purvis inherited the Blackbrook Estate on 
the death of his father in 1826. Local tradition has it that Admiral Austen lived 
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Blackwood Cottage, Fareham, Hampshire 



Left: Mary Jane’s grandson, George Frederick Godfrey Purvis (1859-1936), Director 
General, Egyptian Coastguard Service, and Right: his father, Herbert Mark Garrett Purvis 
(1831-1912), Major-General and Colonel-Co m mandant Royal Artillery. 
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for a time in the house next door which is perhaps how George met Mary Jane. I 
have also seen an article in a local newspaper claiming that Jane herself had been 
a guest at Blackbrook Cottage, presumably when her brother was living next door. 
This may or may not be so. 

During their eight years of marriage George and Mary Jane had three sons 
and two daughters, all bom at Blackbrook Cottage. Two sons became sailors, a 
Captain and an Admiral, and one, Herbert Mark Garrett Purvis, a Major-General 
and Colonel Commandant of the Royal Artillery. His eldest son, George Frederick 
Godfrey Purvis, Mary Jane’s grandson, started life in the Royal Navy, transferred 
to the Egyptian Coastguard Service in 1890 and became its Director General in 
1918. He died in 1936, without issue, thereby ending the direct male Blackbrook 
Purvis line. His widow presented several Austen relics to the Jane Austen Memorial 
Trust in 1946 which can be seen at Chawton; these include the miniatures of 
George and Renira Purvis, Mary Jane’s little work table from Blackbrook and the 
diamond-encircled miniature of Philadelphia Hancock by John Smart which had 
been inherited by Mary Jane and passed down to her descendants. 



The diamond-encircled miniature by Smart, of Philadephia Hancock, which belonged to 
Mary Jane (reproduced by courtesy of the Jane Austen Memorial Trust). 

The Blackbrook Estate was broken up after the death of George Purvis R.N. 
but Blackbrook Cottage remained in the family for a further two generations. It 
then changed hands several times until 1927 when it was acquired by the Church 
Commissioners as the Bishop’s Palace for the newly-created Diocese of Portsmouth. 
Its name was changed to ‘Bishopswood’ and it remained the Bishop’s Palace 
for 70 years until 1997, when the Church decided it could no longer justify the 
maintenance of so large a property and placed it on the market at an asking price 
of £800,000. It is now back in private ownership with its name changed again to 
‘Blackbrook Grove’. In the gardens, a weeping willow planted by Mary Jane from 
a cutting brought back by her husband from Napoleon’s grave on St. Helena has 
now reached appropriately imperial proportions. 
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Susan Ferrier - a Scottish Jane Austen? 
Chris Viveash 


The authoress Susan Ferrier was bom in Edinburgh in 1782, the youngest often 
children. Her father managed the Duke of Argyll’s estate in Scotland, bringing 
Susan, at the age of fourteen, into contact with the Argyll family at Inverary 
Castle. There she met the flamboyant Lady Charlotte Bury, a literary lady and 
the Duke’s youngest daughter; Susan also made a friend of a grand-daughter of 
the Duke, Charlotte Clavering. Susan’s first novel. Marriage, was produced with 
the encouragement, and active involvement, of Miss Clavering, who added a few 
pages of her own to the novel. Marriage was published anonymously in early 
1818 and almost immediately comparisons were drawn between Jane Austen 
and Susan Ferrier. 

Marriage is an admirable, but flawed, first attempt at novel writing, involving 
a flighty heroine. Lady Juliana Douglas, and her cosmopolitan reaction to her 
husband’s Highland home and rural Scottish relatives. Suddenly, in volume two 
of the novel, with no explanation, we are pitchforked forward fifteen years and 
presented with a new heroine, Lady Juliana’s neglected, sickly daughter, Mary; 
we then follow this young person’s adventures for the remainder of the novel. 
Sir Walter Scott appeared to enjoy this work, in a notice appended to the Tales 
of My Landlord praising Susan Ferrier and commending her as the ‘author of 
the very lively work entitled Marriage’. Miss Ferrier, however, was not equally 
keen on Sir Walter’s work: she wrote ‘I’ve read My Landlord’s Tales [sic] and 
can’t abide them; but that’s my shame, not their fault’. 

Sir Walter Scott also averred: ‘Ferrier, Austen have all had their portraits 
of real society, far superior to anything Man, vain Man, has produced of the 
like nature.’ In conversation with Mrs John Davy, at Malta, in 1831, Sir Walter 
‘spoke with praise of Miss Ferrier as a novelist, and then with still higher praise 
of Miss Austen’. A twentieth century critic concurred: ‘Susan Ferrier’s first novel 
confirms and augments a current in the development of prose fiction... reaching 
a maximum depth and force in the novel as it issued from the contemporary pens 
of Maria Edgeworth, Walter Scott and Jane Austen’. 1 

Susan Ferrier was well aware of the power of Jane Austen’s work; writing to 
her friend Charlotte Clavering in 1813 she said: ‘I should like amazingly to see 
that same “Pride and Prejudice” which everybody dins my ears with. Hannah likes 
it excessively, only she says the heroine’s a little vulgar.’ Hannah Mackenzie was 
the daughter of the ‘Man of Feeling’ Henry Mackenzie, and entitled, presumably, 
to call any mere heroine vulgar. Susan Ferrier must have read the novel, ultimately, 
as the phrase ‘pride and prejudice’ appears in all three novels of her composition. 
Marriage also contains references to Fordyce’s Sermons, The Giaour, not to 
mention a pug to match Lady Bertram’s and a barouche to rival Mrs Elton’s. In 
her private life Susan Ferrier shared with Jane Austen the pain of having a brother 
serving at sea; James Ferrier was aboard the Triton, in 1800, just four years after 
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Susan Ferrier, 1836, engraving by R. Thorbum. 

Frank Austen had completed one year’s service on this vessel. 2 

Susan Ferrier’s second novel, considered to be her best, is The Inheritance, 
published in 1824, which pays due homage to Jane Austen. The opening line reads: 
‘It is a truth universally acknowledged, that there is no passion so deeply rooted 
in human nature as that of pride.’ The publisher W. Blackwood, writing to Miss 
Ferrier in 1824, concerning The Inheritance, quoted a friend of his who had seen 
the early proofs of the novel: ‘It reminds me of Miss Austen’s very best things in 
every page, and if the third volume be like these, no fear of success triumphant.’ 
Unlike Jane Austen’s early publishing luck, this second novel brought Susan 
Ferrier an advance of one thousand pounds from her publisher. 

The story of The Inheritance concerns the lovely Gertrude St Clair, who finds 
herself heiress to a fortune, only to be menaced by a mysterious vagabond. Her 
mother is somehow linked to this miscreant, but poor Gertrude is riven by the 
pressures upon her and her unwillingness to expose her own parent. All ends 
happily when she marries the reliable Edward Lyndsay and fortune and title are 
restored to her. There is a peripheral character, in the garrulous manner of Miss 
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Bates, namely Miss Pratt, who mangles Gray’s Elegy just as Jane Austen does in 
Northanger Abbey, and Mrs Elton does in Emma. Miss Pratt’s version reads: 
There’s many a flower that’s bom to grow unseen, 

And waste its beauty on the senseless air. 

An unsigned review of The Inheritance, in 1824, opined: ‘She has all that Miss 
Austin [sic] has—but she is not merely a Scotch Miss Austin. Her mind is one of 
a more vigorous, masculine tone; while nothing can be better than Miss Austin’s 
sketches of that sober, orderly, small-town parsonage, sort of society... nothing more 
feeble than Miss Austin’s pen whenever she steps beyond that walk... this lady can 
paint the inmates of cottage and castle with equal troth, ease and effect. ’ Meanwhile, 
a real-life occupier of Castle Howard, the 7th Earl of Carlisle, wrote a poem in 
praise of Jane Austen with a passing nod to Susan Ferrier, which concludes: 

And Mr. Woodhouse, whose abstemious lip 
Must ‘thin - but not too thin’ his gruel sip; 

Miss Bates - our idol, though the village bore. 

And Mrs Elton, ardent to ‘explore:’ 

While the clear style flows on without pretence. 

With unstain’d purity, and unmatch’d sense. 

Or, if a Sister e’er approach’d the throne 
She call’d the rich Inheritance’ her own. 3 
Emily Eden, as late as 1860, in her novel The Semi-Attached Couple, brought 
Susan Ferrier characters before her readers, knowing they would identify the 
stereotypes. In that novel the heroine is tempted to read Pride and Prejudice and 
finds her friend’s letter ‘quite as amusing as one of Miss Austen’s novels.’ 

But what did Susan Ferrier think of Jane Austen’s Emma ? ‘I have been reading 
“Emma,” which is excellent; there is no story whatever, and the heroine is no 
better than other people; but the characters are all so true to life and the style so 
piquant, that it does not require the adventitious aids of mystery and adventure.’ 
(The editor of her letters, published in 1898, ticks Miss Ferrier off for her ‘want 
of literary facility’, adding that the compactness and effectiveness of Emma’ s 
plot had never been surpassed among English novels - had Mansfield Park and 
Persuasion not been written. 4 ) Writing to Lady Charlotte Bury, she complains: 
‘Formerly in my time, a heroine was merely a piece of beautiful matter, with long 
fair hair and soft blue eyes, who was buffeted up and down... and visited with all 
sorts of miseries. Now they are black haired, sensible women who do plain work, 
pay morning visits and make presents of legs of pork; vide “Emma”, which not 
withstanding, I do think a very capital performance.’ 5 

The Inheritance, or The Unwelcome Guest, was the name of the stage 
adaptation produced at Covent Garden in November 1835 with the emphasis 
on the American villain, Jacob Lewison, played to the hilt as a blackguard who 
threatens the sanity of the lovely Gertrude. Regrettably, none of Jane Austen’s 
works was adapted for the stage during the nineteenth century. A critic wrote of 
The Inheritance: ‘We may be sure that if Miss Austen had introduced an American 
into any of her novels the character would have been studied from life ... There 
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are absolutely no monsters of improbability or even characters of improbability, 
from Sir Thomas Bertram down to Knightley’s bailiff, a person whom we know 
well, although we never actually meet him, in all the novels.’ 6 

Destiny, published in 1831, was Susan Ferrier’s third and final novel. She 
was still mourning her beloved father, whom she had tenderly nursed and who 
had died in 1829. The novel is dedicated to Sir Walter Scott, who had cunningly 
bargained with the publisher, Cadell, on Susan’s behalf, for an advance of £1700. 
The brilliance of The Inheritance is not carried through to this work. A gallery of 
comic characters, led by the Highland Chief, Glenroy, as jealous of his dignity 
as Sir Walter Elliot, or the unctuous Reverend Duncan M’dow, a Mr Collins to 
the very life, does not add up to a persuasive novel. Our heroine, Edith Glenroy, 
is too passive and fails to react to the events around her. The spiteful step-sister, 
Florinda, who snaps up Edith’s intended, Reginald, has more passion, giving the 
reader more to respond to. Edith, whose aunt kindly sent her Fordyce’s Sermons, 
is finally won by the manly Ronald - he who had been shipwrecked and restored 
to life in one of the more risible portions of the novel. 

Scottish writer Sir George Douglas, in his history of the Blackwood Group, 

7 was forced to admit Susan Ferrier Tacked the sweetness and delicacy of Miss 
Austin [sic]’ but he was convinced that at least one of her novels deserved to 
rank with the masterpieces of British fiction. An American writer, T.B. Shaw, said 
in 1849: ‘Miss Ferrier has also written a number of novels, generally depicting 
with great vivacity and truth the oddities and affectations of semi-vulgar life, but 
her works are far inferior, as artistic productions, to the elegant sketches of Miss 
Austen.’ Another critic complained of the regularity with which Miss Ferrier s 
leading ladies fainted, concluding that Toss of consciousness was an ordinary 
incident in the life of a well bred female ... The severity of the attacks would 
appear, from Miss Ferrier, to have been proportioned to the moral worth of the 
character.’ 8 

The success of Marriage, The Inheritance and Destiny has been long 
overshadowed by Jane Austen’s fame and reputation. When Susan Ferrier was 
one of the most brilliant Edinburgh figures, Jane Austen had no laurels. Both 
writers suffered debilitating bouts of ill-health; Susan Ferrier learned to cope 
with failing eyesight, a condition which required her to live mainly in darkened 
rooms. She eventually sold the copyright of her novels to Richard Bentley, who 
happily republished the novels, corrected by Susan herself, in 1841. Ten years 
previously Cassandra Austen, with her brother, Henry, disposed of the copyrights 
of Jane’s available novels to Richard Bentley, in 1832, in a move calculated to 
raise cash. Henry Austen had been brought to bankruptcy by the wicked Lord 
Moira and his non-payment of a large loan. Lord Moira, evidently, had two sides 
to his personality, as he helped the Ferrier family by using his influence to promote 
a young man, Colonel Graham, to become a general, thus allowing him to take 
Susan Ferrier’s sister, Jane, as his wife. 9 

An essay written by Susan Ferrier’s great-nephew, John Ferrier (with John A. 
Dole), appeared in the 1898 Memoir and Correspondence of Susan Ferrier, and 
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is worthy of study, containing much that is truthful and fair, and not reprinted 
since that date: 

The novelist with whom Miss Ferrier has probably been most often compared is 
Miss Austen. In all likelihood that is simply because Miss Austen lived nearer 
to our own day, and is better known than Miss Burney. Between the writer of 
Marriage and the writer of Persuasion there is scarcely anything in common 
beyond the fact that both wore petticoats, and that both took their characters and 
scenes from the same period, and to some extent from the same walk of life. No 
two novelists could really be more remote from one another than Miss Austen 
- always equable and well balanced, and guided at every turn by an unfailing 
sense of proportion and a spirit of restrained irony - and Miss Ferrier, with her 
alternations of vigorous and original comedy and conventional sentiment. 
After comparing Susan Ferrier with both Fanny Burney and Maria Edgeworth, 
and, interestingly, with Tobias Smollett, the essay continues: 

As was said before, the comedy of Miss Ferrier and the comedy of Miss 
Austen are so wholly distinct in spirit and method that there is no room for 
profitable comparison. When they get beyond the domain of comedy they 
become more comparable in character, and probably most persons will think 
more widely separated in merit. Every loyal admirer of Miss Austen must be 
drawn nearer to her by her one happy venture upon the sea of romance. The 
hand that created Mr Collins and Mrs Bennet forgot nothing of its cunning, it 
bated not a jot of its innate art, when, inspired by remembered happiness and 
living sorrow, it joined the grief and the constancy of Anne Eliot [sic], the 
joyous courage and chivalrous gentleness of her sailor lover. 

With the heroine of Inheritance before one it would be unjust to say that 
Miss Ferrier could not create a romantic character. But the presence of a 
wayward, lovable, and, for a time, unfortunate young lady does not by itself 
make a romance, and even a heroine drawn by Shakespeare or Scott would 
have been heavily weighed down by two such lovers as the conventionally 
wicked Delmour and the equally conventional and much more offensively 
virtuous Lyndsay. The proximity of Delmour does not degrade a decent 
young woman, but the best that can be said of him and his rival is, that their 
love-making is very intolerable and not to be endured by a girl one-half of 
Gertrude’s wit and spirit. 

On the other hand, it might be argued that there is one phase of literature 
which Miss Ferrier has dealt with sparingly indeed, but effectively, and which 
Miss Austen has left untouched. We do find in Miss Ferrier traces, in one 
instance I think very distinct traces, of the capacity to deal effectively with a 
tragic situation, not indeed with the tragedy of incident, but with that subtler, 
though not less real, tragedy which arises out of contrast between character 
and circumstances. Lady MacLaughlin [from Marriage ] is something more 
than a mere character of pure comedy; Uncle Adam [from The Inheritance ] a 
great deal more. There is at least a suggestion of tragic pathos in the picture 
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of the clever, handsome warm-hearted woman, sunk apparently into a bundle 
of whims and absurdities, yet with affection and good judgement really 
unimpaired and ready to come to the surface when needed. And in Uncle 
Adam, affectionate and generous by nature, grudging, petty, and suspicious 
by training, never forgetting his early love, yet ashamed of anything like the 
least show of emotion, neither side of his character ever allowed to have free 
play for a moment without reproach of interference from the other, and thus 
in a state of chronic self-torment and restlessness, we have a figure of blended 
humour and pathos not unworthy of Scott. 

We see somewhat the same kind of power less pleasingly, but hardly less 
effectively, employed in that scene in Inheritance , where the sick cottager’s 
wife is so absorbed with the care for her husband’s ‘dead claes’ that she cannot 
pay the slightest attention to his sufferings, or be even in the least moved by 
any kindly attempts to relieve them. 

Thus if any admirer of Miss Ferrier persists in the very method of criticism 
which I have already deprecated, and chooses to pit her against Miss Austen, 
he may, I think, at least claim that she has for once steered into waters where 
her rival’s graceful and perfectly equipped bark never ventured. 

Susan Ferrier died at her brother’s house in Edinburgh in November 1854. 
Perhaps a comparison with Maria Edgeworth would be fairer to this regional 
novelist, as her books are marked by the same rather stiff didacticism, tempered 
with the occasional flash of pure wit and vivacity. Shall we leave the final, 
conciliatory words to Guizot, allowing both writers a perfumed bouquet? Chosen 
by James Edward Austen-Leigh, in his Memoir of Jane Austen (1870), this 
laudatory paragraph reads: ‘I am a great novel reader, but I seldom read German 
or French novels. My delight is to read English novels, particularly those written 
by women... Miss Austen, Miss Ferrier, etc, form a school which in the excellence 
and profusion of its productions resembles the cloud of dramatic poets of the great 
Athenian age.’ 10 
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The Trials and Tribulations of living in 
Jane Austen’s House 
Jane Hurst 

Whilst looking through a copy of the Hampshire Herald and Alton Gazette for 
Friday, 1 January 1926,1 came across the following letter which had been printed 
in The Times the previous Wednesday: 

Sir - The celebration of the 150th anniversary of Jane Austen’s birth affords 
an opportunity for calling attention to the shabby and neglected condition of 
her old home in Chawton. The house, a large red brick building situate on the 
main road between Alton and Winchester, is, as to the greater part, divided into 
two or three separate tenement dwellings. The remaining portion, comprising 
the family sitting room, with the little study adjoining in which Jane is said 
to have done her writing, is used by the village club. The only mark of her 
connexion with the building is a faded tablet on the front erected some years 
back by her English and American admirers, and there are no facilities for 
visitors wishing to see the interior. 

It is hardly creditable to the nation that the home in which our great 
woman novelist spent the latter years of her life and wrote or completed her 
masterpieces should be allowed to remain in a state evincing such scant respect 
for her memory. 

Yours etc. W. Hooper 

Loxwood, Ridgeway-road, Redhill, Surrey. 

Two weeks later, the local paper printed a reply under the heading ‘A Tenant’s 
Point of View’: 

Sir - Having seen the letter published a fortnight ago in the Hampshire Herald, 
copied from The Times, and being a tenant here for just on seven years, I write 
to say it is not true to say there are no facilities to see over this house. Granted 
all that is said about the condition of the house, and being in a neglected 
condition; but the house is very old, and one cannot expect the house to look 
now as it did when Jane Austen lived here. It would cost hundreds of pounds 
to put this place in proper repair. As the house was built in the old style, with 
no damp courses, the consequence is that the damp rises up from the bottom, 
and the walls and floor in winter are saturated with damp, which all adds to 
its neglected appearance. The grounds are all cultivated each year, with the 
exception of the part that goes with the club-room, which this last few years 
has got into a very bad state of neglect; but it has nothing to do with the three 
tenants who occupy the house. We are not responsible for that. When we 
came here we found a large piece of ground which had nothing but rubbish 
and weeds on it, and we spent the first year clearing it all out. Now it has been 
cultivated into beds of flowers, etc., which makes it a picture of beauty in the 
summer months. 
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But it is very wrong to say there are no facilities to see over this house. 
My neighbours, as well as myself when at home, have shown dozens of people 
over the house. We are all working-class people, and we all have to pay our rent 
the same as other parishioners, and no allowances are made for showing people 
over our house. No matter what we are doing - washing, baking, cooking, or 
turning-out rooms - we never refuse to show people over. It is nothing to have 
a visitor call at nine o’clock in the morning in summer-time to see over the 
house, or to find people walking over our gardens, etc., or bringing their dinner 
in the garden, and all think they have a right to do so. It is immaterial that we 
pay rent the same as other cottagers. Perhaps just as we are having dinner we 
see a face looking in the window, and saying, ‘We want to see over the house, 
please, and can we have a few flowers from the garden?’ 

No one would want to live here if they could get another house. I have 
been trying hard for just on seven years to get another house, but I cannot get 
one. I would gladly change my part of Jane Austen’s House for another modem 
home if only one was available. People who come to see over this house never 
realise the time and inconvenience to always have people seeing over the house. 
One incidence [>ic] which occurred last August comes to my mind. Two ladies 
called to see over the house, and were very disappointed that my neighbours 
were out, but asked me to show them all I could and tell them what I knew. I 
had just washed my hair, so I rolled my head in a towel, and showed them all 
my rooms, and took them round my garden, cut flowers, etc., for them. After 
about three-quarters of an hour they left — and thanked me very much and 
hoped that I had not been hindered too long. I had just got upstairs when four 
gentlemen came, travellers. I said it was not convenient just then, as we were 
going to have a bath. They said they would come back in half-an-hour. I came 
down to them, took them over, and round my garden, and they politely left, 
and said, ‘Good afternoon, thank you’. 

I have never had one shilling in seven years given me for taking people 
over my part of the house, and have only refused one party of five grown-ups 
and six children, who came one day just at tea-time, when I said it was not 
convenient. It is hardly fair to my self and neighbours that letters are sent to 
the Press to say there are no facilities for seeing over this house. If anyone 
wished to see over the whole of the house, and sent a post card or letter to say 
what time they would be here, I know they would be admitted. 

Yours, etc. Edith Hall June 12 1926. 

In the same copy of the local paper there was an editorial comment on the 
situation: 

‘Homes of the Great’ 

Elsewhere in this issue a tenant of Jane Austen’s House at Chawton replies to 
a letter which we reported from The Times a fortnight ago. It is an interesting 
letter, in that it shows the trials and tribulations of those who live in houses 
formerly inhabited by the great ones of the earth. There must be many people 
who would pay a big price to be allowed the privilege of living in a house which 
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Jane Austen’s House at Chawton taken before 1917, the centenary of Jane’s death, when 
the Memorial Tablet was erected by the Anglo-American friends. The house seems to be 
in need of attention as some of the chimneys are supported by metal rods. The building 
beyond is ‘Clinkers’, the home of the village blacksmith and his family. 



A picture of the Chawton Cottage taken between the wars. This clearly shows the Memorial 
Tablet and the drawing room window that was blocked up by Jane’s brother Edward. The 
sign post was at the junction of the London to Winchester and Southampton road (A31) and 
the Alton to Portsmouth road (A32). The pond, which was later drained, lay to the left. 
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was once the residence of genius. To an imaginative person the building would 
be pervaded by the presence of the great one, and in meditative moments they 
would detect the immortal shade lurking in every comer. But hero-worshippers 
sometimes forget that other people also enjoy a little hero-worshipping, and 
in their desire to saturate themselves in the benign atmosphere are apt to 
disregard the convenience of the present-day residents. There is a constant 
procession of the disciples of Jane Austen to the cottage at Chawton during 
the summer months, and, according to our correspondent, they often turn 
up at inconvenient moments. But we think the tenant mistakes the intention 
of The Times correspondent when he writes that ‘there are no facilities’ for 
viewing the house. He probably meant that the viewing, such as the public 
are accustomed to enjoy in similar cases, such as, for instance, Shakespeare’s 
birthplace at Stratford-on-Avon, or Dr. Johnson’s house in Bolt Court. If such 
facilities were available, there would be no tenants of Jane Austen’s house, 
and our correspondent would cease to be worried by the ardent devotees of the 
great literary lady. We ourselves have visited Jane Austen’s house, and have 
been most courteously received, but we felt nevertheless that if the cottage 
were regarded more as a national monument than a private house, it would do 
greater honour to the memory of the immortal Jane. 

It was to be another sixteen years before the formation of the Jane Austen 
Society, the early days of which are described in the Introduction to the ‘Collected 
Reports 1949-1965’. Again The Times became involved. It published an appeal 
which raised £1400 towards the purchase of the house at Chawton. It also caught 
the interest of Mr T. Edward Carpenter, who acquired the house in memory of his 
son, P hili p John Carpenter, who was killed in action in July 1944. One wonders if 
Mr Hooper of Redhill ever lived to see Jane’s memory respected at last. 
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Notes on sales 
Christine Penney 


My resolution this year to search web sites more regularly for early editions has 
not been kept. Hard copies of catalogues still flood into my in-tray and can be 
consulted with much greater convenience, and, so far as I can tell, web sites in 
general contain material already available in traditional form. Readers with access 
to the web and time to enjoy its frustrations may like to have details of the site 
most likely to list valuable editions. This is Bibliopoly and its address is: www. 
bibliopoly.com 

First and early editions 

Sense and Sensibility 

Lot 219 at Christie’s on 6 June 2001 was a copy of the first edition, 1811 (Gilson 
Al). With the half-titles, bound in contemporary mottled calf by Lubbock of 
Newcastle and with the armorial bookplate of John Waldie this copy was estimated 
at £3,000-5,000 and sold for £13,000. What appears to be the same copy turned 
up later in the year in Simon Finch’s Catalogue 49, at Item 7. He describes his 
copy as bound in contemporary speckled calf and with early bookplates of John 
Waldie. His price was £30,000, a very considerable advance. The Christie’s 
sale on 28 November had another copy at Lot 49. This lacked the half-titles and 
final blanks, had some tears to the leaves, and quire B in both vols. 2 and 3 were 
partly detached. The copy was bound in contemporary black straight-grained 
half morocco by Povey of Wotton. Estimated at £4,000-6,000 it sold for £12,000. 
The Sotheby’s sale in New York on 12 December included a first rate set of first 
editions of all the novels, in original boards. This set belonged to the late Mrs 
Raymond Hartz of New Jersey, who died in 1998. This lady also owned the original 
manuscript of Jane Austen’s letter of 27 October 1798 and the novelist’s copy 
of Isaac Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature, 1791, both sold in 1999 (see my 
report for that year). Mrs Hartz generously bequeathed to Jane Austen’s House, 
Chawton, a group of original drawings by Rex Whistler, costume designs for the 
1936 Helen Jerome dramatisation of Pride and Prejudice. I am grateful to David 
Gilson for alerting me to this sale and to Sotheby’s for faxing me the catalogue 
entries. The first edition of Sense and Sensibility was Lot 107 in this sale. It was 
uncut, with the half-titles present and the binding was publisher’s blue boards with 
cream paper spines, printed pink paper spine labels, rebacked, with portions of 
the original spines laid down. Former owners, prior to Mrs Hartz, were Frances, 
Lady Shelley (ownership inscription on upper boards), John, 1st Earl Spencer 
(armorial bookplate monogrammed J. S. and shelf ticket) and Jerome Kem (leather 
library ticket in chemise of vol.l). David Gilson, who saw it when in Mrs Hartz’s 
possession, describes it on page 9 of his bibliography. Evidence suggests that the 
first owner was Earl Spencer; his daughter was the Countess of Bessborough, who 
read the novel at Althorp soon after publication, and recorded her opinion in a 
letter postmarked 24 November 1811: “Have you read Sense and Sensibility? It is 
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a clever novel. They were full of it at Althorp, and tho’ it ends stupidly I was much 
amus’d by it” (see Gilson Al(vii)). It seems likely therefore that this was the very 
copy read by Lady Bessborough. A search in Burke’s Peerage suggests that Frances, 
Lady Shelley may have been the wife of Sir John Shelley, 6th Bt, of Michelgrove, 
Sussex (1772-1852). He married in 1807 Frances, only daughter and heiress of 
Thomas Winckley of Brockholes, Lancs. Her designation as Frances, Lady Shelley, 
indicates the copy probably came into her possession after her husband’s death in 
1852. The estimate was $25,000-35,000 but this was far exceeded by the hammer 
price of $70,000. The Bentley 1833 edition (Gilson Dl) was Item 8 in Adam Mills 
Rare Books Catalogue 50, priced at £300, in contemporary half calf and bound 
without the printed series title. 

Pride and Prejudice 

A copy of the first edition, 1813 (Gilson A3), was Lot 218 at Christie’s on 6 June. 
It had the half-titles and, like the copy of Sense and Sensibility in the same sale, 
was bound by Lubbock of Newcastle in contemporary mottled calf and had also 
belonged to John Waldie. The estimate was £7,000-10,000 and the hammer price 
£20,000. Another copy was Lot 47 at Christie’s on 28 November. This lacked 
the half-titles and had some tears and loose sections. It was bound by Povey 
of Wotton in the same style as the Sense and Sensibility in the same sale. The 
estimate of £3,000-5,000 was exceeded by the hammer price of £16,000. Lot 108 
at the Sotheby’s New York sale on 12 December was Mrs Hartz’s copy in original 
boards, in a brown morocco solander case by Sangorski and Sutcliffe. Uncut, it 
had the half-titles but some tears, spotting and foxing. The boards were blue, with 
cream spines, rebacked, and with manuscript facsimile labels for vols. 2-3. The 
provenance was H. S. West, whose signature was on the lower paste-down of vol. 1. 
The estimate was $25,000-35,000 and it sold for $37,500. Dominic Winter’s sale 
on 11 April included, as Lot 451, a copy of the 1833 Bentley ‘Standard Novels’ 
edition (Gilson D5). This copy was the first issue in the first binding style (plum- 
coloured linen boards, double black spine labels lettered in gold) much faded, 
with the spine damaged at the top. Its provenance appeared to be the library at 
Bowood House, Caine, Wiltshire (the home of the Marquess of Lansdowne). The 
estimate was £50-80 but it sold for £340. 

Mansfield Park 

It has been a good year for this novel. Lot 216 at Christie’s on 6 June was a copy 
of the first edition, 1814 (Gilson A6), again the former property of John Waldie and 
bound by Lubbock of Newcastle. The half-titles were present. The estimate was 
£3,000-5000 and the hammer price £6,500. Another copy was Lot 46 at Christie’s 
on 28 November, again bound by Povey of Wotton. It lacked the half-titles and 
had some tears and spotting. Estimated at £2,500-3,500 it fetched £3,500. Mrs 
Hartz’s copy was Lot 109 at the Sotheby’s sale in New York on 12 December. This 
had also belonged formerly to Jerome Kern and before passing to his ownership 
had been a circulating library copy. The upper and lower boards had a list of 
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borrowers’ names, the first being Mrs Nichols, whose entry was dated 11 August 
1814 - just over three months after the publication date of 9 May. The copy is 
described by David Gilson on page 51 of his bibliography, where he speculates 
that Kern had the spines rebacked. The catalogue described it as an exceptionally 
bright fresh copy, uncut, with half-titles, blue boards and cream paper spines, 
expertly rebacked but lacking spine labels. The estimate of $20,000-30,000 was 
well exceeded by the hammer price of $60,000. The catalogue stated that this 
was the first copy in boards to appear at auction since 1976, when one was sold 
at Sotheby’s in London on 24 May for £1000 (Lot 145, from the library of Prince 
Ludwig Joseph Max Starhemburg, Austrian Ambassador in London between 1793 
and 1807 and in 1809). Sotheby’s have evidently forgotten that they sold the same 
copy in London, on 8 December 1983, for £4,200 (Lot 69). These sales were 
recorded by David Gilson in the Annual Reports for 1977 and 1984 respectively. 
Bertram Rota’s Catalogue 294 had, at Item 6, a copy in contemporary half calf 
with marbled boards and morocco spine labels, upper joint and spine of vol. 1 
recently repaired, half-titles present but lacking the final blank in vol.2 and the 
advertisement leaf in vol.3. The price was £6,500. This catalogue comprised the 
collection of A.T. ‘Dusty’ Miller, former proprietor of Frank Hollings’s bookshop 
at Cloth Fair in London. Quaritch’s had a copy in their Spring 2001 list (Item 4) 
priced at £12,000, which sounds so remarkably similar that it may be the same 
one. This copy had the half-titles but lacked the final blank in vol.2 and the 
advertisement leaf in vol.3. It was otherwise described as a very good copy in 
contemporary half calf and marbled boards, joints strengthened and top panel of 
spine of vol. 1 restored. Simon Finch had a copy in his Catalogue 49 (Item 8), 
for £15,000. This had all half-titles and the advertisement leaf and was bound 
in contemporary speckled calf, expertly rebacked. A copy of the second edition, 
1816 (Gilson A7) was Item 5 in Quaritch’s Spring 2001 list of English books. 
Described as a very good copy in mid-nineteenth century half green calf and 
marbled boards, it lacked the half-titles and terminal blank in vol.2 but retained 
the separate imprint leaf in vol.3. The price was £2,000. Claude Cox’s Catalogue 
146 offered, at Item 67, a copy of the 1833 Bentley ‘Standard Novels’ edition 
(Gilson D3, incorrectly referenced as Gilson A6 (viii), which lists later history.) 
It had the frontispiece and extra engraved title and was bound in contemporary 
half roan, rebacked. The price was £110. 

Emma 

Lot 215 at Christie’s on 6 June was a copy of the first edition, 1816, like the other 
novels in this sale bound by Lubbock and owned by John Waldie. It lacked the 
half-title in vol. 1. Estimated at £6,000-8,000 it sold for £7,000. Another copy was 
Lot 45 at Christie’s on 28 November, bound, like the other novels in this sale, by 
Povey of Wotton. The half-titles were present. The estimate was £6,000-8,000 and 
the hammer price £7,000. Mrs Hartz’s copy (described on page 72 of Gilson) was 
Lot 110 at the Sotheby’s New York sale on 12 December. Previous owners were 
Bernard Buchanan MacGeorge of Roydon Hall, Glasgow and Jerome Kern. The 
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binding was contemporary tan boards with brown cloth chemises; the backstrips 
to vols. 1 and 3 were perished and vol. 2, though defective, retained its original 
printed spine label. Half-titles were present and p. 261 in vol.3 was in Gilson’s third 
state, with quire M entirely reprinted. This lot fetched rather less than the others, the 
estimate being $ 12,000-18,000 and the hammer price $19,000. Bertram Rota had 
a copy in his Catalogue 296 (Item 69). Only vol. 3 had the half-title. It was bound 
in contemporary red half morocco, slightly worn. The price was £10,500. 

Northanger Abbey and Persuasion 

The first edition, 1818 (Gilson A9) was Lot 217 at Christie’s on 6 June. Like all the 
others in this sale it formerly belonged to John Waldie and was bound by Lubbock. 
Estimated at £3,000-5,000 it went for £4,200. Sotheby’s had a copy in their sale on 
10 July (Lot 55). This lacked the half-titles and the final blank at the end of vol.4 and 
was bound in contemporary calf, gilt, with some wear and the lower cover of vol.2 
nearly detached. The estimate was £2,000-3,000 but it sold for £2,000. Christie’s 
sold a copy, yet again bound by Povey of Wotton, on 28 November (Lot 48). It had 
the half-titles but not the two final blanks in vol.4. The estimate was £3,000-5,000 
and it sold for £2,000. The Hartz copy (described in Gilson, page 87) was Lot 111 
at Sotheby’s, New York, on 12 December. Former owners were Duke Ernest I of 
Saxe-Coburg and Frank Capra; it was sold previously by Parke-Bemet on 26 April 
1949 (Lot 4). With the half-titles, uncut and in the original blue boards with cream 
paper spines and printed paper spine labels preserving the original price (24s), it was 
described as a virtually unblemished set. Estimated at $ 10,000-15,000 it realised 
a whopping $60,000, matching the Mansfield Park in the same sale. 


Other material 

There has been little to report under this heading this year. Item 9 in Quaritch’s 
September 2001 list of English books was the first edition of Fanny Burney’s 
Camilla, 1796, which has Miss J. Austen, Steventon, among its subscribers. My 
own copy of this edition cost me £10 about thirty years ago and it is gratifying to 
note that Quaritch’s would like £1,000 for theirs. The only other item of possible 
relevance to this report is a copy of one of two novels written by Mrs G Bigg-Wither 
who may perhaps be a descendant of the family into which Jane Austen nearly 
married. Entitled The three curates and published by F V White and Co in 1887, 
it was Item 14 in Bertram Rota’s Catalogue 294, priced at £750. Rota described it 
as the only one of the author’s two novels to have appeared as a three-decker. 
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Serving both God And Mammon: 
Jane Austen’s Clergymen 
Irene Collins 


In Mansfield Park the conversation turns at one point to the subject of preaching, 
and Henry Crawford regales the company with the satisfaction he would have 
derived from being able to deliver a well-polished sermon to an intelligent and 
discriminating congregation that had been eagerly awaiting his appearance for 
half a dozen Sundays together. He doesn’t tell the company what he might have 
felt if he had been required to give a rather hastily put together address to an 
equally intelligent and discriminating audience that had for the past few months 
been eagerly awaiting someone else. If under such circumstances he had been as 
kindly received as I have, I hope that he would have had enough proper feeling 
to be grateful for it. 

After that rather stylish introduction, I perhaps ought to assure you that I am 
not going to preach a highly polished sermon or indeed any sort of sermon at all, 
since sermons are not as popular now as they were in Henry Crawford’s time. 
Suffice it to say that the biblical reference in my title, which sounds very much like 
a text, comes from the Sermon on the Mount, in which Jesus told his disciples that 
it was impossible to serve both God and Mammon, that no man could serve two 
masters and that anyone who tried to do so would end up loving one and hating 
the other. And yet, pursuing both spiritual and material ends seems to have been 
precisely what the clergy of the Church of England in the late eighteenth century 
were required to do, and it is certainly what Jane Austen described them as doing 
in her novels. John Henry Newman loved the novels when he read them for the 
first time in the 1830s, but he thought that they described only too well a worldly 
attitude amongst the clergy, which by then he had come to deplore. Hence he wrote 
to his sister, ‘Everything that Miss Austen writes is clever, but what vile creatures 
her clergymen are!’ Miss Austen had by then been dead about fifteen years. If she 
had lived to hear such a remark, she would have been astonished; for it referred not 
only to Mr Collins and Mr Elton, whom nobody could be expected to admire, and 
to Dr Grant, who has his obvious faults, but to Edward Ferrars, Edmund Bertram 
and Henry Tilney, whom she had cast as the heroes of the novels in which they 
occur. The comment would have seemed unfair, too, to all those decent chaps who 
feature as clergymen in her novels: good old Dr Shirley for instance, and the Revd 
Richard Morland, who managed to be a good father to Catherine ‘though his name 
was Richard’. Even the shadowy Dr Davies of Exeter is obviously a gentleman: 
it is not his fault that the awful Miss Steele is always trying to make out that he’s 
sweet on her. It seems to have been an occupational hazard for clergymen then, as 
it is now, to be pursued by desperate females. 

The guidelines for the sort of clergyman Jane Austen wrote about and admired 
emerged in the middle years of the eighteenth century, when her father was a young 
man and was beginning to think of a career in the church. The officials of the 
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Church of England were given a great shock when, in 1745, a Jacobite army under 
Bonnie Prince Charlie descended from Scotland and marched towards London, 
with never a blow struck against it until it was turned back from Derby, not by 
any popular protest but by Hanoverian troops under the command of the Duke of 
Cumberland. Why had there been no popular protest? Didn’t it matter to people 
that the Stuart Pretender was a Catholic? Didn’t they realise that he would bring 
back a cohort of idolatrous priests and that he would set up the sort of tyranny one 
saw in France and Spain? The most worrying thing of all was the attitude of the 
gentry. Far from barring their doors and windows and mustering their tenantry to 
repel the invaders, those on the line of march to London had actually prepared to 
give hospitality to the prince should he arrive at their gates. Jane Austen’s maternal 
ancestors at Stoneleigh Abbey had a room got ready for him in that event. Clearly 
something more should be done to instruct people in the essentially Protestant nature 
of the Church of England, and above all to convince the gentry of its importance 
not only in the religious life of the nation but in its political life also. Up to that 
point, most of the gentry had thought of themselves as adherents of the Church of 
England, but it cannot be said that its clergy and its teaching had made much of 
an impact upon them. 

Clergymen in the early eighteenth century often came from peasant families. 
They had very little education, few pretensions to gentility and no money. So, 
from the middle of the century, increasing efforts were made to recruit ordinands 
from among the graduates of Oxford and Cambridge. Economic circumstances 
aided this campaign: agricultural improvements meant that the tithes (the tenth 
of all agricultural produce of the parish that had to be paid to the clergy) were 
much more valuable. The church authorities did their bit by making cheap loans 
available to clergymen who wished to upgrade their residences. Before long, there 
was a fair chance that a clergyman with a good education, a decent income and a 
respectable residence would be accepted socially by the gentry, especially if he also 
learned to dance. If, like Mr Collins, he recognised the importance of a gentleman 
in his position learning to play cards, he would be a welcome guest in any gentry 
drawing-room. In Persuasion, Jane Austen writes about a young clergyman, Charles 
Hayter, who goes through this process. He comes from a family of yeoman farmers, 
which may be regarded as the middle class of the countryside. As the eldest son 
he will ul timat ely inherit the family’s farmhouse. But he has never been content 
to think of himself as leading the same kind of life as his father. He wants to be 
something different: he wants to be a scholar and a gentleman. In pursuit of this 
ambition he has been to University and has taken Holy Orders. Nothing is said 
about a call from God: it is in order to become a scholar and a gentleman that he 
has been ordained. 

When we first meet Charles Hayter he is living with his parents in the farmhouse, 
but he has gained a certain amount of independence by taking on a part-time 
curacy in a neighbouring parish, riding over there to conduct services as required. 
This gives him plenty of spare time, which he devotes partly to study and partly 
to visiting the local gentry family, the Musgroves. He has become attached to 
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the daughter, Henrietta, and hopes to be able to marry her when he gets a proper 
curacy. Henrietta’s sister-in-law doesn’t think the son of a yeoman farmer quite 
good enough for a gentry family, but fortunately the son and heir of the Musgroves, 
another Charles, has the good sense to see that when this young clergyman with 
his educated ideas does eventually inherit his father’s farmhouse he will make it 
into a much better place than his forbears have done, and there will be nothing to 
be ashamed of in his lifestyle. With that in mind, and when Charles Hayter gets a 
step up in his profession, the marriage is arranged at the end of the novel. 

In describing Charles Hayter as a scholar and a gentleman, it is often thought 
that Jane Austen was referring to her own father, the Revd George Austen. The 
phrase may or may not reflect the latter’s lifestyle at Steventon, but it certainly 
describes perfectly the role which his seniors in the church expected him to adopt. 
When George Austen was inducted at St Nicholas’s Church, Steventon, in 1761, 
he would have received a copy of the charge which had recently been delivered to 
the clergy of the diocese of Winchester by the new Archdeacon, Thomas Balguy. 
It began, ‘Every clergyman is to a considerable degree master of his own time.’ 
Such a statement would astonish any modem clergyman as he hurries from one 
assignment to another, but George Austen would have known that a parson in 
a country parish at that time had very few regular duties - just two services on 
Sundays and perhaps half a dozen baptisms, weddings and funerals in the course 
of a year. So he would have read on. ‘Every clergyman is to a considerable degree 
master of his own time, and the use to which he sees fit to apply it will be the 
first test of his prudence and his virtue’ (prudence having then the Old Testament 
meaning of ‘wisdom’). The charge continued with advice to the clergy to divide 
their spare time between reading and social activity. They were warned that too 
much of society could make a man ‘illiterate’, but equally that too much reading 
could make him unsociable. So they must have a mixture. Even their reading should 
not be confined to musty theological texts but should embrace secular subjects. 
History was especially recommended, along with philosophy both natural and 
moral, oratory (which at that time covered a large amount of literature) and ‘even’ 
poetry. Nor was Archdeacon Balguy alone in giving this sort of advice. Other 
archdeacons were saying the same thing at the time, and it was because so many 
clergymen tried to follow it that Wilberforce later described the typical Church of 
England incumbent as ‘a well-informed, cultivated, gentlemen’s house-frequenting, 
literary, chess-playing divine’. 

Jane Austen’s clergy are usually seen in gentlemen’s drawing-rooms, because 
for fictional purposes it suited her to have them there. We don’t see them reading, 
though Mr Collins is the only one who is accused of preferring backgammon to 
books, so we must assume that the rest were reasonably studious. We don’t hear 
them preaching either, which again in Mr Collins’s case may be a good thing, but 
since the Archdeacon said that reading would expand their knowledge both of the 
ways of God and of the passions of mankind, it would have been interesting to 
know how some of them performed. Dr Grant is reported by two very different 
listeners, Mary Crawford and Fanny Price, to have preached good sermons. One 
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hopes they were not often on gluttony. Edward Ferrars and Edmund Bertram would 
obviously have impressed the congregation with their sincerity, which Jane Austen 
thought was very important; but they were both pretty inarticulate. Oddly enough, 
we might have got the most pungent Christian message from the greatest socialiser 
of all Jane Austen’s clergy characters, Henry Tilney, who comes the nearest in the 
pages of the novels to preaching a sermon. Henry as a rule likes to tease people with 
clever conversation they only half understand, but in his encounter with Catherine 
Morland on the stairs of Northanger Abbey he makes it absolutely clear that her 
suspicions of his father are not only ludicrous, which is plain to the simplest mind, 
but that they are wicked. They are amongst those sins of thought which the prayer 
book tells us we ought to bewail. Lord David Cecil suggested that Henry Tilney 
might have been based on the Revd Sydney Smith, whom Jane Austen could have 
met during her visit to Bath in 1799. Sydney Smith was reputed to be the cleverest 
talker in England, and he was a great favourite in society, but he could also preach 
some hard-hitting sermons. Sometimes they were literally hard-hitting: by his own 
account he once got so worked up that he thumped the velvet cushion in front of 
him so hard that a cloud of dust arose and obliterated the congregation. 

Henry Tilney, with his fashionable clothes and his smart curricle, should 
remind us that it was obviously going to be easier for someone like him, who was a 
gentleman bom, to move easily and comfortably in gentry drawing-rooms than for 
somebody like Mr Elton. Mr Elton comes from a modest trading background. His 
smooth manners have been carefully cultivated. If he gets into a position where the 
rules don’t suffice, he finds it difficult to strike the right note. When we first meet 
him, Emma thinks of him as someone she can invite from time to time to keep her 
father company in the evenings. This small amount of attention betokens a greater 
degree of gentility than any he has been accustomed to, and it goes to his head. 
He begins vastly to overrate his own charms. The end of this little tragi-comedy 
we all know well enough. It is a very good example of the dangers inherent in the 
church’s policy, which seemed to encourage social climbing. 

Those dangers were multiplied by the fact that the clergy operated within a 
career structure which seemed almost to have been designed to bring out their 
worst instincts. As soon as the clergy were seen to be getting on to good terms 
with the gentry, middle class families began putting their sons into the church in 
the hope that they would rise in the world. Before long, it seemed as though every 
middle class family in the country had one or more of its sons aspiring to Holy 
Orders. There was no check on the number of candidates that could be accepted 
for ordination, and the profession got very overcrowded. To obtain a curacy it was 
necessary to find an incumbent who wanted assistance and was willing to pay for it 
out of his own pocket. He was supposed to pay £50 a year, but because there were 
so many competitors in the market they undercut each other ruthlessly, and few 
incumbents felt it necessary to pay the full amount. Some curates were willing to 
serve for as little as £20, and if they had no other source of income they were in 
dire straits. Shabbily dressed, riding about the parish on some broken-down nag, 
and with no money for charitable giving or to buy books, they lived in a state of 
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apostolic poverty which in the new day and age, far from being admired, made 
them a laughing stock. 

The next step was to obtain a parish, which meant finding a patron. Every 
parish in England had a patron, whose sole right it was to nominate the incumbent. 
Two-fifths of the parishes in England were in the hands of what may be called 
institutional patrons - the Crown, the archbishops, the bishops, the colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge, the public schools and some grammar schools, hospitals 
and charitable organisations. For the purposes of most candidates these could be 
written off, since they had their own clienteles to cater for. This left the remaining 
three-fifths of parishes (some five thousand or so) that were in the hands of private 
patrons like Colonel Brandon or General Tilney or Lady Catherine de Bourgh. From 
the point of view of the candidates, the system had two enormous disadvantages. 
One was that most patrons had only one or two parishes in their gift, and parishes 
didn’t come vacant very often. Mrs Clay, the lawyer’s daughter in Persuasion, tries 
to make out for reasons of her own that the clergy led hazardous lives - always 
having to visit in sick rooms and to turn out in all weathers to deal with emergency 
calls, which made them prematurely aged. In fact they were remarkably long- 
lived as a profession. Nor was it thought necessary for them to move on every ten 
years and commit their mistakes elsewhere. When a man got a parish, he hung on 
to it for life - literally for life. He did not have to retire and give up the benefice 
when he became too old and decrepit to perform the offices; he simply appointed 
a curate. At the end of Sense and Sensibility, there would be no further point in 
any candidate courting Colonel Brandon’s favour as a possible patron for years 
to come. He has just appointed Edward Ferrars at Delaford, and he has no other 
parish in his gift. 

The second disadvantage from the point of view of candidates was that patrons 
were actually expected to cater for members of their own family. As soon as a patron 
had a parish vacant, he was meant to look up and down his family tree to find if 
there was any relative who might possibly need a benefice. In those days, when 
there were no state benefits of any kind, anybody who had money or influence or 
power was expected to cater for less fortunate members of the family because, if 
he didn’t, nobody else would. In these circumstances it was only somebody like 
Mr Darcy, who belonged to an old aristocratic family which had been collecting 
estates and parishes ever since the Conquest, who might be able to bestow a parish 
on someone other than a relative. 

Amongst the many clergymen looking for parishes there was one group that 
was obviously privileged: men like Henry Tilney and Edmund Bertram, whose 
fathers were patrons and could fix them up with a parish. Even in such cases there 
could be problems. Father needed to have been sufficiently far-sighted not to have 
saddled himself with an incumbent who was still in office when his son needed the 
parish. If the benefice became vacant when the son was a child, father must take 
out a ‘resignation bond’, which allowed him to employ a temporary incumbent. 
Curates were often ready to apply for such posts, but care was needed, for unless 
the bond was meticulously worded it was illegal. James Austen was offered one 
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and he shied off because he was afraid of getting into trouble. There was also the 
consideration that if the son was nearly of an age to take over, the post was hardly 
worth having. Still, Henry Austen thought it worth while to enter into such an 
arrangement at Steventon for a mere three years. Charles Hayter is considered 
lucky when, at the end of Persuasion, he comes in for one of these positions and 
the favourite candidate is only a child. 

Another group of candidates that was considered to be privileged consisted of 
young men whose fathers were already beneficed clergy and had a patron of their 
own. If father had shown the good sense to keep the patron warm, he might be 
persuaded to do something for the next generation. Hence, a lot of effort went into 
patron-warming, often disguised as gratitude for favours past, though the impetus 
for it came from hopes for the future. Jane Austen reports in one of her letters to 
Cassandra that their friend Eliza, the wife of the Revd Fulwar Fowle, was ‘in a fair 
way to getting on friendly terms’ with her husband’s patron. Lord Craven, whom 
she had been visiting. ‘She found his manners very pleasing indeed,’ Jane wrote. 
‘The little flaw of his now having a mistress living with him at Ashdown Park seems 
to be the only unpleasing thing about him.’ Eliza had sons, and she could not let 
little moral considerations stand in their way. Wives were often to the fore in these 
matters. Charlotte Lucas would soon have been redoubling her efforts at Rosings 
on behalf of the Tittle olive branch’ expected at the end of Pride and Prejudice. 
It was Mrs Austen who persuaded her husband to allow his patron’s son to adopt 
Jane’s brother, the nine year-old Edward. The Knights had three or four parishes 
at their disposal and Mrs Austen had several sons to think of. 

A family patron could have his drawbacks because, if the parish that he 
ultimately promised for the future was the one currently occupied by the father, 
it was not only ‘dead man’s shoes’ but ‘dead father’s shoes’, which could cause 
family dissension. Family patronage, however, did at least serve to concentrate 
the mind. Clergy who had no focus of this kind thrashed about in all directions. 
They offered themselves as tutors to the gentry, courted their not always pleasing 
daughters, spent too much money trying to join the gentlemen on the hunting 
field, and above all wrote dozens of letters - begging letters - to anybody they 
thought might have a parish at his disposal or might be able to help in any way. 
The standard form for such letters was not, as one might think, to emphasise the 
candidate’s superior qualifications, but to emphasise his need (wife and children 
starving, aged parents to keep, etc.), ‘need’ being the contemporary meaning of 
the word ‘merit’. The letter that Lucy Steele writes to Elinor Dashwood on behalf 
of Edward Ferrars as her prospective husband is a good example of its kind. It 
begins with a little moan: their prospects are not bright. Lucy then gets down to 
business: ‘Edward will be ordained shortly, and should it ever be in your power to 
recommend him to anybody that has a living to bestow am very sure you will not 
forget us, and dear Mrs Jennings too, trust she will speak a good word for us to Sir 
John, or Mr Palmer, or any friend that may be able to assist us. ’ 

For a clergyman who failed to find a patron, the only way of obtaining a parish 
was to buy his way into one. This practice was denounced by opponents of the 


church as ‘trafficking in souls’, but for many clergy it was a lifeline - used not 
only to obtain a first parish but to improve a meagre income by obtaining a second 
adjacent to it (as when Francis Austen of Sevenoaks bought the presentation at 
Deane to add to George Austen’s holding at Steventon). Unfortunately the practice 
involved the clergy in a certain amount of subterfuge, because to buy a sacred office 
was a criminal offence, known as simony. One way around this was to buy the 
whole advowson (the patronage of the parish in perpetuity). As patron, one could 
then appoint oneself to the living on the ground of one’s ‘need’. This was what the 
Revd Richard Morland must have done to obtain the parish of which he was both 
patron and incumbent and which he planned to hand over to his son James. 

As time went on and livings became more valuable, patrons were increasingly 
unwilling to sell advowsons. Instead, if they had no candidates of their own for 
the living, they sold the right to present the next clergyman (the right of ‘next 
presentation’). This too led to subterfuge, because it would have been highly 
dangerous for a clergyman to buy the next presentation to a living with a view to 
presenting himself. The only way out was to get a friend to make the purchase by 
proxy. This is probably what Dr Grant did to obtain the living at Mansfield. Sir 
Thomas Bertram, always the gentleman, no doubt arranged the sale discreetly: other 
patrons frequently put up their next presentations for sale on the open market or 
even for auction in coffee houses or inns. Because of the simony laws, no sale could 
be held during an interregnum; there had to be an incumbent in office. If the latter 
was over the age of sixty, this was usually mentioned in newspaper advertisements, 
there being literally a premium on the present holder ‘popping off’ soon (to borrow 
Tom Bertram’s cheerful phrase). 

Having obtained a parish by hook or by crook, there was for most clergy the 
further frustration of being unable to see a way of rising in the profession. The 
Revd Sydney Smith once said that the Church of England was ‘no place for a man 
of ambition’. Bishops, who controlled all the diocesan and cathedral posts in the 
church, were notorious for their nepotism - a practice for which, unlike private 
patrons, they were bitterly criticised. However much Mr Collins had sucked up to 
Lady Catherine, she could not have promoted him to canon or dean or archdeacon. 
The only clergyman to obtain a cathedral post in the novels is Dr Grant, and he 
doesn’t get it from Sir Thomas Bertram but from some other friend, presumably 
highly placed in the church. All that most of the clergy could do to better their 
position was to obtain more and more parishes, thereby increasing their income 
and their consequence and becoming more and more like the gentry. 

After such a survey, it may seem unlikely that the body of clergy which 
emerged could have served to the glory of God. But it did. After all, God has been 
accustomed to working with unsatisfactory instruments ever since the Fall of Man 
in the Garden of Eden. In some way or another the services of the church went on, 
its Sacraments, its Bible readings and its Morning and Evening Prayer. Nor were the 
clergy behind-hand in their pastoral duties. They visited the sick; they distributed 
charity; by tradition they kept their doors open to all comers. 

In an address on much the same subject, given at this same meeting some years 


ago, Dom Nicholas Seymour reminded the audience that ‘God wastes nothing’. 
In Jane Austen’s lifetime God certainly made use of what seems to us one of the 
least promising aspects of the Church of England to bring about one enormously 
valuable result - that of keeping Wilberforce and his Evangelicals loyal to the 
establishment. John Wesley’s Methodists, who preached much the same message, 
drifted away after the death of Wesley in 1791. Wilberforce stayed, because unlike 
John Wesley, who had concentrated on preaching to the lower orders, Wilberforce 
agreed with the hierarchy that it was much better to start at the top. His evangelical 
campaign coincided with Jane Austen’s writing of the first version of Pride and 
Prejudice, and he began it by enlisting a galaxy of titled supporters. He also 
encouraged evangelical clergy to look for private patronage, knowing that they 
had a better chance of getting parishes from gentry patrons than from the other 
two big distributors of parishes, the Crown and the bishops. Crown patronage was 
allotted by the government, which distrusted evangelicals; bishops were political 
nominees and were supposed to toe the government line. 

Jane Austen also disliked evangelicals, and it has often been suggested that in 
order to make Mr Collins thoroughly unlikable she gave him some of the attributes 
- especially a pompous, insensitive, interfering manner - which she associated 
with her evangelical cousin, the Revd Edward Cooper. It is possible that when 
she describes Mr Collins’s obsequious behaviour at Rosings she is lampooning 
the determined efforts the Evangelicals were making to obtain favours from the 
gentry. There is no suggestion in the novel that Lady Catherine de Bourgh is herself 
an Evangelical, but she could easily have had Mr Collins recommended to her by 
Lady Harcourt, Lady Mary Fitzgerald, the Duchess of Leeds or some other great 
hostess recruited by Wilberforce, with whom she happened to be taking tea. 
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JANE AUSTEN'S 
HOUSE 

JANE AUSTEN MEMORIAL TRUST 
CHAWTON, ALTON, HAMPSHIRE 
Telephone: (01420) 83262 

17th-century house where Jane Austen lived 
from 1809 to 1817 

Set in pleasant garden, ideal for picnicking. 
Refreshments are also available in the village. 

The house contains items used by Jane and her family 
including furniture, pictures, books, 
letters and documents. 

Old bakehouse with family's wash tub, 
bakery oven and Jane's donkey cart. 

THE HOUSE IS OPEN: 

11-4.00 daily 1 March - 30 November and 
New Year's Day (except Christmas and Boxing Day) 

January, February and December: 

Saturday and Sunday and local half-term days 

Adults £4.00 Children 50p 
Seniors and Students £3.00 
Groups (15+) £3.00 
Book Shop 
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The Society’s publications 

The Collected Reports are an important record of the Society’s history since its 
inception, and of original research over the years. Subjects covered in the annual 
address at the AGM range widely and include all aspects of the life and work of 
Jane Austen. 

Collected Reports 1949-1965 
Collected Reports 1966-1975 
Collected Reports 1976-1985 
Collected Reports 1986-1995 

My Aunt Jane Austen: a memoir, by Caroline Austen 
Jane Austen in Bath, by Jean Freeman 

There have been changes in the city since this book was first published, but the squares 
and crescents remain to remind us of Catherine Morland’s unwilling drive with John 
Thorpe, or Captain Wentworth’s tardy realisation and acceptance of Anne Elliot’s 
enduring love - and of course of the few years the Austens lived at Sydney Place. 

Collected Poems and verse of the Austen family, ed. David Selwyn (published in 
association with Carcanet Press) 

All poems known to have been written by Jane Austen are printed here, several by 
her mother, a clever and witty versifier, as well as charades, poems and riddles by 
other members of the family circle. Fully annotated. 

Godmersham Park, Kent - before, during, and since Jane Austen’s day, by Nigel 
Nicolson 

With his discerning and knowledgeable eye the author describes this elegant country 
house, once the home of Jane Austen’s brother Edward. He comments on references 
in Jane Austen’s letters to her visits. Here she acquired an understanding of social 
life in large houses, used so effectively in her novels. Many illustrations. 

Jane Austen: A Celebration, ed. Maggie Lane and David Selwyn, with a Foreword 
by HRH the Prince of Wales (published in association with Chawton House Library 
and Carcanet Press). 

To mar k the Millennium, this volume presents a collection of views of Jane Austen 
from distinguished people in all walks of life. Many of the pieces have been specially 
written for the book. 

Fanny Knight’s Diaries: Jane Austen through her niece’s eyes, by Deirdre Le Faye 
From diaries kept by Fanny Knight from the age of 11, it is possible to gain a vivid 
picture of the happy life of her family in their Kentish neighbourhood and also 
biographical information regarding Jane Austen which is not recorded anywhere else. 
Jane Austen’s Family and Tonbridge, by Margaret Wilson (published in association 
with the Kent Branch). 

This book explores the history of Jane Austen’s Kentish ancestors and cousins as well 
as being informative about acquaintances who also had a Tonbridge connection. 
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From the Chairman 


The most important event over the last twelve months has been the ballot for the 
amendment of the Society’s Constitution. It was gratifying for your Committee 
to see its recommendations so firmly endorsed. Just over fifty per cent of the 
membership took part in the postal vote and no proposal received support of less 
than ninety per cent, figures that suggest that the Constitution, newly-revised, will 
serve the Society effectively into the future. 

The three-day residential conference at Bath was a great success and we are 
looking forward to an equally successful conference at Lyme Regis in October. 
Here we shall be joined by a number of members from JASNA, who will then be 
going on to their AGM, this time transported, with great daring and imagination, 
from North America to Winchester. In this, we wish them every success. 

But it has not been a year untouched by sadness. In December, the London 
Branch lost their founding Chairman, Allan Wilkinson, a true man of letters and 
much beloved; and in March of this year, Alwyn Austen passed away. The leading 
part he played in the affairs of both the Kent Branch and the main Society is recorded 
in the following pages of this Report. 

Brian Southam 


Alwyn Austen 
1921 - 2003 



Photo by Francis Austen 



When, in 1990, Alwyn joined the Committee, together with his brother Francis, for 
the first time in its fifty years the Committee could boast of including Austens by 
name. Alwyn’s impact was immediate. From a career in business, he brought with 
him a strong sense of purpose, a positive vision for the Society’s development and 
the determination and energy to see changes carried through. He took a leading 
role in the formulation of the 1994 Constitution. This qualified the Society for 
charitable status and he later chaired the sub-committee for its amendment. It was 
through his good offices that the Society’s first residential conference, ‘Jane Austen 
and Kent’, was held at Wye College, and later conferences have all followed the 
successful model that he established at that time. 

In 1994, in our first elected Committee, Alwyn took office as Vice-Chairman. 
Speaking as Chairman, I found him a tower of strength, always ready with wise 
counsel and sound advice, and equally ready to take on any of the myriad tasks 
that accompany the running of a growing Society. No-one who knew Alwyn would 
be surprised to find that in 1993, at the same time that he was playing a leading 
role in the work of the Society’s Committee, he was also engaged in setting up 
and chairing the Kent Branch. Securely founded, it was to become a large and 
highly successful branch of which he remained the inspiration and guiding spirit. 
Nor would anyone be surprised to learn that he helped the Society to survive a 
particularly difficult period, taking on the post of Acting Secretary at the age of 
no less than eighty. 

It was only fitting that in 2002 the Committee should invite Alwyn to join 
Elizabeth Jenkins and Nigel Nicolson as one of our three Vice-Presidents, so 
marking our deep appreciation for all that he had contributed, and continued to 
contribute, to the Society’s success. While it is sad that Alwyn did not live to see 
the fulfilment of all he set in motion, we shall always remember his presence, his 
warmth, his ready smile and his refusal to give way to adversity. 

Brian Southam 


Memorial address for Alwyn Austen 
at Godmersham church 
20 March 2003 

We are met here to pay a farewell tribute to a dear father, brother and friend. A 
funeral is inevitably a melancholy occasion, but it can also be a joyful one, for 
we are celebrating the long life of a good man who has left behind him warm 
memories of the pleasure he gave us and the pleasures which he himself enjoyed. 
I only came to know Alwyn in his later life, and knew little of his earlier career, 
but I did not need to, because it was self-evident from his disposition in later years 
that he had been accumulating all his life a great fund of good will. He must have 
had his moments of temptation and despair, as we all have, but as William Hazlitt 
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wrote, ‘Death cancels everything but truth,’ and the truth about Alwyn Austen is 
that he deserved the love that he inspired. 

His children have told me something of his early life - that he was bom 82 years 
ago and had a happy childhood culminating at Haileybury, where he excelled at 
rugger, and at the Queen’s College, Oxford. In the war he served in West Africa, 
and then in Burma, where he was wounded. Something of his youthful character 
is preserved in a message which his commanding officer sent to his parents: ‘How 
much we miss his laughter in the jungle.’ 

His post-war career began in business, but he found his true vocation at Wye 
College, where he helped raise funds for the European Centre, and was the College 
Development Officer until his retirement. Then he became active in local politics, 
and discovered a new interest in the Jane Austen Society, joining its Executive 
Committee in 1990 and co-founding the Kent Branch three years later, soon to 
become its Chairman. 

It was then that I first came to know him well. In spite of his disability in later 
years, he never shirked a duty. As Chairman he was indefatigable, attracting to our 
Kent committees people of quality by his own qualities of initiative and tact. His 
strength lay in his very gentleness. He was an amusing man, a joyful man, careful 
and industrious, but above all a man of ready sympathy and charm. I remember 
once attending with him a meeting at which I put forward a proposal which was 
unanimously turned down, and I left feeling, as one does, rather bruised and 
sore. When we got into the car to drive home Alwyn uttered just one sentence of 
consolation, adapting a well known saying to suit my condition: ‘ ’Tis better to 
have tried and lost than never to have tried at all.’ That was all, and for the rest of 
our journey we talked of other matters, but it was enough. 

He had that gift. He was one of nature’s gentlemen. But what is a gentleman? 
When I joined my regiment as a young officer at the start of the war, my Colonel 
told me that he expected his officers to behave like gentlemen, and when I enquired 
what exactly that entailed, he gave me three examples. An officer must never carry 
a parcel when in uniform. He must never reverse in waltzing. Thirdly, he said, a 
gentleman is a man in whose presence a woman feels herself to be a lady. Well, 
I don’t know if Alwyn would have qualified on the first two conditions, but he 
certainly satisfied the third. 

I wonder how early in life he discovered the delights of his ancestress’s novels. 
Perhaps, as I did, it was in the war, when we read them avidly to remind ourselves of 
home and the values for which we were fighting. He was proud of his direct descent 
from one of Jane’s sailor brothers, and he owned one of the only two authentic 
portraits of her that survive - the other is in the National Portrait Gallery. I often 
amused myself, when I sat beside him as he expounded the Society’s business of the 
year, by wondering what character in the novels he most resembled. Mr Knightley ? 
No, not so stem. Mr Woodhouse in old age? Certainly not. He was not that selfish. 
Then what about Darcy? Good heavens, no - Alwyn would never have been so 
arrogant and offensive to the Bennet girls as Darcy was at their first meeting at 
the Meryton dance. Willoughby? He doesn’t fit at all. Mr Collins? The very idea 
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is laughable. The truth is that no Jane Austen character, although she ranged over 
the whole spectrum of human nature from evil to angelic, was in the least like 
Alwyn, except perhaps Jane Austen herself. He inherited her peculiar sense of 
grave seriousness towards morals and her satirical benevolence towards manners. 
He was an individual, a man of superlative good nature, integrity and wit. 

I am glad that he chose to be buried at Godmersham. In this ancient church 
Jane Austen and her brother’s family worshipped year after year. Many tributes to 
them line these walls. Now Alwyn Austen joins them in the churchyard and may 
he rest there in peace. 

Nigel Nicolson 


Amyas, Alwyn and Francis had always been grateful for their happy childhood 
in the fine old house and large garden of Stock Rectory in Essex. Their father, the 
Reverend Fred Austen, was a shy scholarly parson, a keen gardener, and the author 
of a monumental history of the village, meticulously researched. Alwyn took after 
his mother, May (Allan), in looks, temperament, her warm heart, and above all in 
her gift for getting on with all sorts and conditions of men and women. When his 
sons went away to school Mr Austen would copy a selection of their letters into 
three separate notebooks; he continued to do this when each in turn went off to the 
war. Those who knew Alwyn will appreciate that his letters invariably mentioned the 
quality - and the quantity - of food provided by school, university or the army. 

Many years ago our family - one brother and four girls - joined the Austens 
for a summer holiday on the Yorkshire moors. Although our mothers kept in touch 
through a shared interest in the Mothers’ Union, the war, marriage, and post-war 
careers had dispersed Austen and Lefroy contemporaries. So it was a particular 
pleasure to meet again when Alwyn and Francis joined the Society’s committee. And 
protesting that she was no expert on Jane Austen or the novels, my sister Audrey 
Cockshutt agreed to help Alwyn to set up the Kent Branch, usually driving him to 
Chawton for the AGM and to events nearer home. 

Always keen to extend the range of the Society’s activities, Alwyn eagerly 
supported Francis’s suggestion that the Society should invite members of JASNA 
to share with our Society in celebrating the Millennium in Bermuda, the island 
in the Atlantic where Jane Austen’s naval brothers had been stationed at different 
times. Alwyn’s enthusiasm triumphed, and his daughter, Belinda, an experienced 
travel agent, took charge of planning and organizing the expedition. Applications 
to join the party came in equal numbers from America and the UK, and Alwyn, 
Francis and I hammered out final details of costs and timing each day’s activities. 
But courageously and reluctantly Alwyn had to accept that the condition of his 
damaged knee made travelling by air an unwise risk. It was a huge disappointment, 
especially as he had hoped to spend a few days in New York enjoying the bright 
lights. Rejoicing in the success of the expedition, he was soon planning the Society’s 
first residential weekend conference - at Wye College. 
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Alwyn’s determination to see Jane Austen’s father honoured at Tonbridge School 
resulted in a memorial tablet being placed there. And maintaining that the Austen 
family owes much to the strength of character and ability of Jane Austen’s great¬ 
grandmother, Elizabeth (Weller) Austen, Alwyn next persuaded Sevenoaks School 
to honour her with a memorial tablet. Another to Francis Austen, the Sevenoaks 
solicitor (1698-1791), will be unveiled this autumn. 

Friends were enormously important to Alwyn. He was the last survivor of a 
group from school-days who had kept in close touch over the years. 

Helen Lefroy 


Branches and Groups 


Bath and Bristol 

Our first meeting of 2002 was held in April at Newton Park when some 50 people 
attended to hear David Selwyn’s talk, provocatively entitled ‘James Austen, the 
real writer in the family?!’ As usual, David spoke entertainingly and with insight, 
and while his audience (like David himself!) may not have been entirely convinced 
by the thesis proclaimed by his title, they left not only diverted by his talk but 
with a better knowledge of some fine poems, both humorous and elegiac, written 
by James. 

In June, Anne Davis organised for us a splendid visit to Stoneleigh Abbey in 
Warwickshire. After a picnic lunch in the grounds, our party of 24 was given a 
guided tour of the house with especial reference to the Austens ’ visit there in 1806. 
After tea kindly provided by the Stoneleigh volunteers, there was time for some 
to stroll by the River Avon and for others to watch the cricket on the field outside 
the West front. 

There was no specific meeting for the Group in the Autumn. This was because 
the City of Bath was host to two major Jane Austen events. In the first place, over 
a weekend at Newton Park early in September, there was the Jane Austen Society’s 
own conference, a very successful venture excellently organised by Maggie Lane, 
David Selwyn and Patrick Stokes, and with attendance and participation by a large 
number of our members amongst the 120 conferees. Secondly, for nine days at the 
end of September, there was the second annual Bath Jane Austen Festival organised 
by the Jane Austen Centre in Gay Street, where again, members of our Group took 
part in or were to be seen at a number of the functions. 

The year concluded with a most enjoyable party at 4 Sydney Place, when we 
celebrated (a few days early!) Jane’s birthday with afternoon tea and an informal 
talk. The event was so popular that a waiting list had to be established, but in the 
end some 40 people squeezed into Sydney Place to hear Cleo Witt, Education 
Officer of the Holbume Museum of Art, give us a rare treat by producing and 
enthusiastically describing a dozen teapots from the Holbume Collection, all dating 
from the late 18th and earlyl9th centuries. Our thanks, as always, are extended to 
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Anne and Michael Davis for inviting us to 4 Sydney Place and for arranging this 
perfect finale to our year. 

Gavin Turner 


Hampshire 

On Sunday 18 August, at 2pm, over 30 members met at Steventon Church, where 
the Revd Michael Kenning gave us a delightful talk on ‘Christian insights from the 
novels of Jane Austen’. It was his belief that the characters and plots of her novels 
provide insights and lessons which illuminate Christian values, particularly in ethics 
and morality, and he went on to show how the fictional world of her novels can 
offer a ‘profound insight into the actions, thoughts and motives of her characters, 
and leads the reader to appreciate the worth and value of certain characters, whilst 
recognising the unworthiness and lack of merit in others’. He then gave many 
examples from the novels, which he said teach and uphold Christian values. Clear 
lessons about how we treat one another, and how we react to life’s challenges and 
opportunities, can be gained from Jane Austen. A lively discussion ensued and was 
followed by a tour of the church and churchyard, and the site of the former rectory 
where the Austen family lived, and Jane Austen was bom. 

The members then walked to the Village Hall for a lovely afternoon tea, prepared 
by the Ladies of the P.C.C. & Village Hall Committees. At 5 pm we returned to the 
church for a service of Evensong with the superb accompaniment of the Teddington 
Choir, who were especially invited to Steventon Church for the occasion. 

On 9 November the Hampshire Branch held their final event of the year at 
Alton Abbey, Beech, when Dom Nicholas Seymour, OSB, took the 48 Members 
who were present through an ‘Overview of the Novels of Jane Austen, and their 
relevance to the present day’, giving many fascinating examples of Jane Austen’s 
style, genius, and techniques, with numerous quotations from the novels. He 
also shared his thoughts on her Christian spirituality, her background, and her 
philosophy. 

Dom Nicholas went on to affirm that as she was a Christian writer, her novels 
illuminate both the seven deadly sins and the seven contrary virtues, through her 
many different characters. Jane Austen is a master of irony and also expresses 
herself with beautifully balanced sentences, where the action or pivotal point of the 
whole story can hinge on the strategic use of one word, sometimes used repeatedly 
as in Persuasion in the use of the word ‘strength’ in the famous scene on the Cobb 
at Lyme Regis, or in the word ‘seems’ in the opening paragraph of Emma. 

The speech that she writes in the novels is the moral truth of the character 
involved - one cannot transpose the speech of one character, and put the words 
into another character’s mouth. We are what we say, and how we say it! 

The day, which was full of enthusiasm, fun, laughter and enjoyment, ended 
at around 4 pm, but not before there had been a long and varied discussion, with 
many questions being raised. 

Bryan Nagle 
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Midlands 

Our autumn Study Day, 2002, was a departure from the normal format of lectures 
from speakers and questions on the topics raised. We decided to try a do-it- 
ourselves approach. Thus on 28 September twenty or so members gathered at the 
Wedgwood Memorial College, Barlaston, to take part in our open forum on Sense 
and Sensibility. The proceedings were opened by our chairman, John Levitt, who, 
armed with a marker pen, invited suggestions for discussion, although committee 
members had prepared a couple of topics just in case ... 

There was no need for concern. Topics for discussion came rapidly, and we 
closed the list at a dozen: these ranged from money to the moral and social standards 
of Jane Austen’s society, by way of conversation, character formation and gossip 
and secrets. And, of course, the Ang Lee film. The following is a brief summary 
of the opinions raised. 

Money was the first topic for discussion, and we started by showing the 
beginning of the film, where Fanny Dashwood persuades her husband that he had 
no need to supplement Mrs Dashwood’s income, as ‘they will have £500 a year 
between them’. This would support the family in relative comfort, but would not 
allow them to keep a carriage, and would limit their number of servants. The wealth 
or poverty of other characters was discussed, which led to the survival techniques 
practised by poor women to improve their matrimonial prospects. Lucy Steele was 
cited as the prime example of female duplicity in her efforts to gain a husband, 
although some were of the generous opinion that she had little choice. 

It was agreed that a character’s conversational style was indicative of not so 
much social standing, as moral worth, although in Jane Austen the two very often go 
together. However, there are exceptions: Mrs Jennings is well off, communicative 
and although rather vulgar is extremely kind-hearted. Mrs Ferrars is very rich, 
uncommunicative and on the only occasion we meet her, very rude. Her style, 
though repulsive, at least has the merit of sincerity, whilst Lucy is insincere in almost 
all she says. Willoughby was naturally discussed under the topic of conversational 
style and sincerity, and whilst it was agreed that he was a love rat, opinion was 
divided on the degree of his affection for Marianne. Many felt, as does Elinor on 
first hearing his apology, sympathy for him, whilst others agreed with her mature 
reflection that he had got his just deserts. 

After lunch we discussed the Ang Lee film, focusing on the omissions and 
misrepresentations. The omissions include the characters Lady Middleton and Miss 
Steele, and most unaccountably, Willoughby’s apology. Whilst Lady Middleton 
and Miss Steele are minor players, they do act as facilitators (I don’t think that 
Jane Austen ever wrote a character without a purpose in the plot). The omission 
of Lady Middleton distorts the role of Mrs Jennings - the impression given when 
we first meet her is that she lives with Sir John, so her fully staffed house in 
London would seem superfluous. Anne Steele is used to convey the fact of Lucy’s 
engagement and the current state of affairs after Edward has been disowned. These 
difficulties were got over in the film, and I must admit that I was in a minority of 
one in complaining, most agreeing that film is a different medium so has to work 
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differently. However, there was general wonder at the omission of Willoughby’s 
apology, although it was pointed out that anything after that would have been an 
anti-climax, so it was wiser to leave it out (I still don’t agree). 

There was half an hour or so after tea to sum up the day and check how much 
ground we had covered. The committee, and those participants we spoke to, felt that 
the day had worked well. Discussion was lively, everyone having a chance to air 
their views, with John acting as chairman to keep things under control. However, 
it was felt that the format could be refined, and if we do it again, we will have one 
keynote speaker. But it was worth a try. 

Dawn Thomas 


Northern 

2002 was a year of continuing growth for the Northern Branch. It began in February 
with a talk in Leeds given by Charmian Knight of Leeds University. Intriguingly 
entitled ‘Jane Austen’s Mad Matriarchs’, it proved a fascinating start to a busy 
and interesting year. In March we moved venues to York and held the fifth of our 
series of discussions, this time on Northanger Abbey. These events are always 
popular as they give everyone a chance to express an opinion if they wish, and 
are followed by afternoon tea and an opportunity to socialise. Our third Study 
Day, held in conjunction with Leeds University, was in April. This was ‘Reading 
Northanger Abbey and Sense and Sensibility’ and was led by Luke Spencer and 
Charmian Knight. As with previous years, demand for places exceeded supply and 
the Study Day was repeated in June. Our summer outing, also in June, took us to 
Renishaw Hall in Derbyshire on a beautiful day. The home of the Sitwell family, 
Renishaw also stood as Pemberley in the 1990 production of Pride and Prejudice. 
We were able to draw on the expertise of one of our members who gave us an 
excellent talk on the history of the gardens, and during guided tours of the house 
one of our groups was met by Sir Reresby Sitwell, who gave them an insight into 
the working of the kitchen! 

In September we tried a more ambitious venture. Held in the beautiful Georgian 
Room at The Mansion in Roundhay Park, Leeds, this was a delightful, witty and 
highly informative costume presentation entitled ‘Frills and Frivolities’. It was an 
afternoon that left those present eager for more. The year ended with our AGM, 
held as always at The King’s Manor in York. Over 60 members attended and the 
audience had grown to over 80 by the time our guest speaker, Brian Southam, 
began his talk on ‘The Homeless Heroines of Jane Austen’. No round-up of our 
year would be complete without the mention of Impressions, our very popular 
magazine; this was again published in January, May and September and continues 
to be well supported by members, who make regular contributions of a wide range 
of excellent articles. 

Marilyn Joice 
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Jane Austen and Poets’ Corner 
Brian Southam 

One of the most important events in the history of the Society must be counted the 
placing of the memorial to Jane Austen in Poets’ Comer, in the South Transept of 
Westminster Abbey, an idea first mooted by one of our members, a Miss P.K.M. 
Sweeting. It is an achievement the Society can rightly take pride in. The Society’s 
officers took the initiative, approaching the Abbey authorities, proposing the 
details of the unveiling ceremony, and meeting the cost of the memorial tablet. 
Marking the 150th anniversary of Jane Austen’s birth, the unveiling, performed 
by the Society’s President, Lord David Cecil, took place at the close of Evensong 
on Sunday 17 December 1967. Following this, the dedication was conducted by 
the Dean of Westminster, the Very Revd. Dr. Eric Abbott. These bare details are 
recorded in the Society Report for 1967 and the Report's front cover carries a 
photograph of the memorial itself, a simple and dignified stone tablet inscribed 
‘Jane Austen 1775-1817’. 

Unfortunately, the Society’s papers detailing the discussion, negotiation and 
p lannin g which led to the memorial have not been preserved. However, thanks 
to the Abbey’s Dean and Chapter we do have copies of some of the letters that 
passed between the Society and the Abbey authorities and it is of value to have 
these matters on record. They are not without historical interest; nor would Jane 
Austen herself have failed to find a certain wry amusement in the pages of this 
correspondence. 

That the whole matter got off to a good start and was dealt with so expeditiously, 
we can put down to in part to the strength of Jane Austen’s candidacy - next to 
Shakespeare himself, some of her admirers claim. Yet it must also owe a good deal 
to the fact that the Society’s then Chairman, Lt Col Sir William Makins, and the 
Dean were personally acquainted. Since 1955, Sir William had been a member of 
the House of Laity of the Church Assembly, and they would have met over Church 
business. This serves to account for the ease and informality of Sir William’s initial 
letter, of 18 April 1967, first broaching the subject. Moreover, it is helpful to know 
that the decision to grant Jane Austen a place in the Abbey lay wholly and solely 
in the hands of the Dean. Whether or not he chose to share his thinking with the 
Abbey Chapter, the final decision was his alone. 

Sir William explained that the Society had been prompted by one of its members 

to enquire if a small plaque can be placed in Poets Comer, the enquirer states 
that there is ‘a space next to the Brontes’ [whose plaque had been placed there 
in 1947]. I undertook to write to you to ask if there is any chance of the Society 
being allowed to erect such a memorial. We are commemorating the 150th 
anniversary of Jane’s death this year in Winchester Cathedral where she lies, 
but so far as I know there is no memorial to her in your Abbey. I would be so 
grateful for a reply which I can place before my Committee. 
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The reply to this letter is missing. But from Sir William’s next letter (21 April), 
we learn that, for reasons unexplained, the Dean was ‘out of action’ and that the 
Abbey’s response had come from the Archdeacon, Canon Edward Carpenter, who 
enquired about the commemoration at Winchester. Sir William explained that this 
was to take place at Evensong on 18 July and that the Duke of Wellington, a past 
President of the Society, was to lay the wreath. Sir William ended his letter by 
saying that he had passed the correspondence over to the Society’s Hon Secretary, 
Sir Hugh Smiley. 

Sir Hugh wrote on the following day with details both of the Society and ‘of 
a programme which the village of Chawton is arranging to commemorate the 
150th anniversary of Jane Austen’s death. ’ (A very lively account of the Chawton 
celebrations can be found in the Report for 1967; its author was Richard Knight.) 
Beyond this point, Sir Hugh’s letter took an unexpected turn. He appeared to blow 
cold on the proposal for a memorial, explaining that Sir William Makins’s initial 
letter was merely the outcome of a member’s enquiry and was not to be regarded 
as an official Society approach; that he was himself corresponding on the matter 
dutifully, as the Society’s Hon Secretary; that, in his view, Jane Austen would 
have been horrified by the idea; and he concluded by pointing to ways in which 
the Cathedral might drop the scheme. 

The question of a memorial in the Abbey arose because a member wrote to me 
asking why there was none! I do hope you appreciate that the enquiry from Sir 
William was very tentative & that our Committee has not decided that we would 
like to have one. So I do not want the Dean & Chapter to give permission for 
something which would not happen. My personal feelings are that Jane would be 
aghast at the idea, but since the question was asked I felt bound to pursue it. 

If I may put it this way, could I ask if the Dean & Chapter might give favourable 
consideration to the idea, or would they think that a memorial to mark an 
anniversary was not appropriate? They might even think that there were enough 
memorials there already. 

In its wisdom, however, the Abbey chose to ignore these hints and suggestions. 
Clearly, by that time the prospect of a Jane Austen memorial was taken to its heart. 
Sir Hugh’s escape routes were ignored. With practised diplomacy, Canon Carpenter 
chose to address his next letter (27 April) to Sir William Makins, announcing, in 
terms that allowed no misunderstanding, that the Dean and Chapter ‘agreed in 
principle to a memorial being placed in Poets’ Comer’ and that the matter was to be 
referred to the Abbey Surveyor ‘for a report on the exigencies of space, practicalities 
and so on.’ A week later, on 4 May, Sir William was hoping that a meeting with 
the Surveyor could be arranged ahead of the Society’s next Committee meeting 
in October so that ‘probable costs’ could be reported and ‘approval’ sought. Sir 
William also asked if he might mention ‘the project to members who come to our 
AGM in July. It will give great pleasure I know.’ Canon Carpenter wrote back 
reassuringly the next day. He looked forward to coming back to the Society with 
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the Surveyor’s scheme, hoping that ‘it will be definitively settled before October’, 
and saw no reason why the project should not be mentioned at the AGM. His 
only proviso was that he and Sir William should meet before then ‘so that any 
publicity in connection with this is properly handled and does not just leak out 
into the press’. 

The next letter in the Abbey files, dated 31 July, is from Mr W.R.J. Pullen, the 
Receiver-General (the Abbey’s chief lay officer, managing its business affairs and 
workforce). Following a visit from Sir Hugh Smiley, he reported to Canon Carpenter 
that the site of the memorial was agreed, also the inscription, 

simply... her name and dates, except that he would like to add the word ‘ novelist’. 

I told him I would consult you about this. The important thing is that they cannot 

afford more than an absolute maximum of £200. 

Mr Pullen went on to rehearse Sir Hugh’s suggestions for the order of events at 
the unveiling, possibly to include a wreath-laying, ‘one or two of Jane Austen’s 
own prayers’, and that the ceremony might take place on Jane Austen’s birthday, 
which he misdated as 17 December, ‘even though it happens to be a Sunday’. 
Finally, he asked for the Canon’s ‘observation’ on Sir Hugh’s suggestion that the 
word ‘novelist’ be added to the inscription. 

Some correspondence is missing at this point, since the next two letters, both 
from the Dean and both dated 17 October, are to invite Lord David to perform 
the unveiling and to confirm to Sir Hugh Smiley that this invitation has been sent. 
The Dean also asks Sir Hugh for ‘a copy of Jane Austen’s prayer to which you 
refer in your letter’. He goes on to enquire if the Society ‘does not want a short 
oration or encomium spoken on this occasion, something the Abbey would be glad 
to accommodate’. This letter crossed with one of the same date from Sir Hugh 
addressed to the Dean, thanking him formally for allowing the memorial tablet 
to be placed in the Abbey and suggesting that the prayer of Jane Austen’s used at 
the Winchester ceremony in July be used again on this occasion too, and offering 
to send the Dean a copy (this is the second of the three poems in Minor Works 
(1954), pp.454-55). On 23 October, Sir Hugh replied to the Dean’s letter of the 17th, 
enclosing a copy of the prayer and communicating Sir William Makins’s feeling 
that Lord David would not wish to give an address but that if the Dean himself, 
or Dr Adam Fox, suggested by the Dean, wished to do so, the Society would be 
‘delighted’. The Dean replied to Sir Hugh on 30 October suggesting that their best 
course would be to drop the idea of an address and hope that the Canon in residence, 
Canon Michael Stancliffe, ‘a very admirable and sensitive preacher... will preach 
a sermon that is apposite to the occasion’ at Evensong. ‘I have mentioned this to 
him and he has promised to do his best.’ 

In fact. Lord David, unaware of these discussions, was quite open to the idea 
of giving an address. We see this in the final exchange of letters: firstly, from him 
to the Dean on 22 November, in which he mentions having taken part ‘in the 
unveiling of a tablet to Thackeray in the Abbey a few years ago. This involved me 
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making a little speech. Will this be so for Jane Austen?’. The Dean answered on 
the 26th, explaining that as Canon Stancliffe was relating his Evensong sermon ‘to 
the occasion’, this would not be necessary. ‘Moreover’, he continued, 

I am suggesting that during the singing of the last hymn at Evensong, which 
follows the sermon, we should go in procession to Poets’ Comer so that the 
ceremony will be an integral part of Evening Prayer and not an appendage 
to it. Thus the final Blessing, which would normally be given from the High 
Altar, will be given (with the aid of a microphone) from Poets’ Comer, and the 
congregation assembled in the South Transept will turn to face the memorial. I 
think and hope that this will be the best arrangement, as it will involve the whole 
congregation and will not separate the ordinary Service of Evening Prayer from 
the act of commemoration. 

The ceremony of unveiling and the dedication that followed took place 
according to plan. Altogether, it was a memorable event, a fitting conclusion to what 
had been foreseen as a year of Jane Austen celebration. Yet it was a remarkable 
event too, not just for the solemnity and grandeur of the occasion, but for something 
essentially true to Jane Austen - that this was a celebration whose origin was 
unplanned by committees, the fruit of a simple suggestion, modestly voiced, by 
an ordinary member of the Society. Sir Hugh Smiley was quite right: Jane Austen 
would have been ‘aghast at the idea’. But would she have been so ‘aghast’ at the 
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manner of its proposal, and the mild comedy of its achievement, and the joy which 
it gave to so many? And we can be sure that she would have been delighted to find 
her memorial so close to those of her beloved Dr Johnson and the great Romantic 
poets - Keats and Shelley, Coleridge and Wordsworth - and to find herself within 
distance of Shakespeare himself. 

Happily, the events of 1967 did not spell the end to celebration. Over thirty years 
later, in December of the year 2000, the Society joined with the London Branch 
in a meeting held at Westminster, on this occasion taking in both the School and 
the Abbey. First came talks and tea in the Great Hall - known to the scholars of 
Westminster as ‘Up School’. Then, a crossing of Dean’s Yard brought members to 
the Abbey for Evensong; and onwards to Poets’ Comer, where Mr Nigel Nicolson 
gave a short and moving address. Miss Helen Lefroy laid a bouquet prepared by 
Miss Maureen Churchill, the Head Flower Arranger at Winchester Cathedral. Thus 
with flowers were joined Jane Austen’s two holy places of celebration, Winchester 
and Westminster. 

This ceremony closed with yet another historic link to the unveiling ceremony of 
1967 when, once again, in the year 2000, we listened to the words of that wonderful 
evening prayer by Jane Austen. 
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Finishing ‘The Watsons’ 

Merryn Williams 

In the hundred and thirty years since The Watsons was given to the public, only 
a handful of people have tried to finish it. And yet anyone who has read ‘this 
tantalising, delightful and highly accomplished fragment’ 1 must long to know 
what happened next. It is no juvenile effort; when she wrote it in about 1804 Jane 
Austen had already finished Northanger Abbey and the first drafts of Pride and 
Prejudice and Sense and Sensibility, and was near the height of her powers. Two 
long passages, especially, at the beginning and at the end, are as good as anything 
she ever wrote. 

For those who have not yet read it, here is a summary. Emma Watson has been 
brought up far from home by wealthy and cultured relatives, but her uncle has 
died and her aunt remarried, and she is sent back penniless to a family she hardly 
knows. She has an invalid father and two brothers, Robert, who is worldly and 
has an unpleasant wife, and the straggling young doctor, Sam. There are also three 
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sisters, Elizabeth, Penelope and Margaret, who are all desperate to get married. In 
the powerful opening scene Elizabeth, who is the eldest and plainest but also the 
nicest of the three, tells a shocked Emma that Penelope broke up her relationship 
with a Mr Purvis, who is now married to someone else. She also warns her that 
nothing is worse than being an old maid. Emma goes to the winter assembly in D. 
(Dorking) and glimpses the local great family, Lady Osborne and her grown-up 
son and daughter. Lord Osborne finds her attractive but is too stupid and uncouth 
to appeal to her. He has a hanger-on, Tom Musgrave, who has flirted with all 
the sisters. Also with Lord Osborne is his former tutor, Mr Howard, a pleasant 
clergyman whom Emma immediately likes. He lives with his widowed sister, Mrs 
Blake, and her children, and Emma gets to know the family when she makes friends 
with the little boy, Charles. But before their acquaintance has gone far, it becomes 
clear that Emma’s father has not long to live and her future looks bleak: 

...from being the life and spirit of a house where all had been comfort and 
elegance, and the expected heiress of an easy independence, she was become of 
importance to no one, a burden on those, whose affection she could not expect, 
an addition in an house, already overstocked, surrounded by inferior minds with 
little chance of domestic comfort, and as little hope of future support. 

There, in effect, it ends, after about 17,500 words. Jane Austen probably wrote 
the final scene around the time that her own home was about to break up, in 1805, 
when her father was dying, and it is not surprising, perhaps, that she felt too 
depressed to go on. 

Already we can see how good a novel The Watsons might have been. It contains 
some of her strongest writing about the hard lot of the single woman who fears being 
a burden on her family. It has a spirited but sweet-tempered heroine, a splendid 
ball scene, a great deal of quiet comedy and the most convincing child in all Jane 
Austen’s fiction - little Charles comes to life after just a few words. There are 
affinities with Sense and Sensibility and Pride and Prejudice. Emma and Elizabeth, 
like Elin or and Marianne, have no money to speak of, and their relationship with 
their mercenary brother and his wife is not easy. Like the equally hard-up Jane 
and Elizabeth Bennet, they have two sisters who embarrass them by running after 
men. I believe that, if the story had been completed, it might also have had much 
in common with Mansfield Park. 

But what exactly did Jane Austen plan to do? Her nephew Edward Austen- 
Leigh, when he finally published The Watsons in the second edition of his Memoir, 
explained: 

When the author’s sister, Cassandra, showed the manuscript of this work to some 
of her nieces, she also told them something of the intended story; for with this 
dear sister - though, I believe, with no one else - Jane seems to have talked freely 
of any work she might have in hand. Mr Watson was soon to die; and Emma to 
become dependent for a home on her narrow-minded sister-in-law and brother... 
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She was to decline an offer of marriage from Lord Osborne, and much of the 
interest of the tale was to arise from Lady Osborne’s love for Mr Howard, and 
his counter affection for Emma, whom he was finally to marry 2 . 

Some of this can be deduced from the existing manuscript. Emma’s father will die, 
though not before she has got to know more of Mr Howard and the Osbornes, and 
she and her sisters will move in with Robert. There will be family tensions and 
they will be expected to accept any proposal they get. Emma, who is not desperate 
to get married like her sisters, has already made it clear that she has little time 
for Lord Osborne; Mr Howard is the poorer but more interesting man whom she 
could love. 

But ‘Lady Osborne’s love for Mr Howard’ - can this be possible? He is ‘a little 
more than thirty’; she is ‘nearly fifty’. Jane’s first editor, R.W. Chapman, thought 
she must have been confused with her daughter Miss Osborne, who is obviously 
a more suitable age for a bride. But I disagree, for three reasons. First, because 
people of Jane Austen’s time did not confuse Miss and Lady, any more than my 
generation confused Mrs and Miss. Second, because the Austen family (see below) 
had no doubt that Lady Osborne was the person meant. And finally, because there 
is quite strong internal evidence that it was indeed the older woman whom the 
author had in mind. In the ball scene, we are told that she is ‘very handsome’, and 
has ‘by much the finest person’ of the women in her group, although the others 
are all younger. This is no sweet old dowager but a woman who has by no means 
given up on the opposite sex. We also hear a good deal about Emma’s forty¬ 
something aunt, who has scandalised her family by an unsuitable marriage. Jane 
Austen had already written Lady Susan, about a glamorous widow of thirty-five 
who has an electric effect on men and outshines her own daughter. The subject 
clearly interested her. 

So, without too much straining, we can sketch out how the story might have 
developed. Mr Howard, like Mr Collins, is a clergyman living in the shadow of 
the local great house and is on friendly terms with his patrons, who constantly 
invite him to dine and play cards with them. Being a sensible man, unlike Mr 
Collins, he would have no illusions about the family and might find the relationship 
oppressively close. But his sister with whom he lives is a widow with four children, 
probably dependent on him, so it might not be very easy for him to get away. He 
and Emma (like Edmund and Fanny in Mansfield Park) are a virtuous couple who 
are sought in marriage by a richer and more worldly pair, the Osbornes. These 
marriages will not come off because the moral, hard-working middle class and 
the effete aristocracy do not mix. After such a crisis, it seems unlikely that the two 
households could go on being friends. The Howards, Blakes and Osbornes have 
a cosy relationship in the existing fragment, but, in the end, Mr Howard and his 
new wife will have to go elsewhere. 

But there are other questions to which the author suggests no answers. Will 
Penelope and Margaret find husbands? Will Sam get Mary Edwards with her ten 
thousand pounds and will Elizabeth get over her first love, Purvis? What is the role 
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of Tom Musgrave, who does not seem to be a suitable husband for anyone? Will 
Emma’s aunt ever reappear? Some characters, like Emma’s siblings Penelope and 
Sam, have not yet come on stage, and others, like Mr Howard and Lady Osborne, 
have not uttered a word. It is obvious that the good will triumph, the evil be 
discomfited, and Emma and Elizabeth will get married. Apart from that, anyone 
who is bold enough to finish this novel will have to invent a great deal. 

When I decided to try, I had read no continuations except Joan Aiken’s amusing 
Emma Watson (1996), which strays a very long way from the original. But the story 
was first finished as long ago as 1850, twenty-one years before The Watsons itself 
was published, and by Jane Austen’s own niece. Catherine Hubback (1818-77), the 
daughter of Jane’s sailor brother Frank, was an intelligent woman who was forced 
to write novels for a living when her husband had a mental breakdown, leaving 
her with three little boys to bring up. She had been too young to know her famous 
aunt but she did know her sister Cassandra, who lived until 1845, very well. The 
Watsons had often been read aloud in the family circle and, if anyone knew what 
was going to happen next, it would have been Cassandra, and, through her, her 
niece. They were much closer to Jane Austen in time, and in their ways of thinking, 
than we are; Catherine’s novel, The Younger Sister, provides certain clues. 

This novel is long out of print, and can be read only in the great libraries. It is 
dedicated to Jane Austen’s memory (she says that she had been ‘from childhood 
taught to esteem her virtues and admire her talents’), but neither acknowledges 
her input nor reproduces what she had written. Catherine did not have her aunt’s 
manuscript in front of her and rewrote the story from memory, proving that she 
knew it extremely well, although she changed or forgot certain names. Her novel 
had to be stretched a long way to fill three volumes, and while the first section is 
lively and readable, the rest is often dreary and introduces a crowd of characters 
not found in Jane Austen. Yet it seems to me that she has got the relationship 
between Osborne Castle and Wickstead Parsonage absolutely right. In her version, 
Emma soon becomes friendly with Mr Howard and his sister, who, she points out, 
‘are in our rank of life, though their intimacy at the Castle gives them an artificial 
consequence’. Mrs Blake is unhappy with this ‘intimacy’ and worries about Lady 
Osborne’s interest in her brother: 

I should be glad if you had a living in some other part of the country... the 
inhabitants of the castle are almost too near to be pleasant. We are under 
obligations which neither party can forget.... You have no idea how exacting 
she is; and if my brother were not one of the best-tempered men in the world 
we never could go on as well as we do. 3 

Mr Howard is placed in an awkward position when he realises that his patroness 
is in love with him: 

Most unwelcome this conviction certainly was, as it could end, he thought, in 
nothing but a positive rupture between his family and the Osbornes; and unless 
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he had the power of obtaining another home, it would certainly render them 
exceedingly uncomfortable. He knew the dowager to be of a vindictive disposition 
when she considered herself injured or insulted, and both to his own family, and 
that of his beloved Emma, he foresaw nothing but evil from the prospect before 
them. If Emma should accept the son, the rage of the mother would certainly be 
intense, and if she refused him and accepted Mr Howard instead, there was but 
little probability she would be better pleased. All hopes of further advancement 
from the family patronage would be at an end, and he was not sure that upon 
the small income his present living afforded him, it would be prudent to marry, 
as his sister and her little boy were quite dependent on himself. There were 
Charles’s maintenance at a public school, and his subsequent expenses at the 
university to be looked forward to and provided for; he had engaged to do this, 
voluntarily engaged himself and now that he came seriously to reflect on his 
position and ties, on the expenses of a married man, and the probabilities of any 
better future provision, he began to wonder what infatuation had before closed 
his eyes, and hurried him on against his better judgement, to an affection which 
threatened so much of care and difficulty. Yet it was hard, very hard, to give up 
the charming hopes with which he had flattered his fancy; he did not feel equal 
to such a sacrifice; he did not feel positively called to it. 4 

Here is a very clear statement of the problems which Emma and Mr Howard are 
likely to face; Catherine, like her aunt, understood the realities of money and 
power. In her version, the Revd Mr Watson is ‘an indolent invalid’ who has made 
no proper provision for his daughter. After he dies Emma goes to live with her 
vulgar relations in Croydon, and is persecuted and nearly loses her reputation to 
a Mr Morgan, ‘a man of known bad principles and immoral conduct’, who wants 
to seduce her. Lady Osborne - a woman who has once been a great beauty but 
has ‘dangerous fits’ and ‘vehement emotions’- actually proposes to Mr Howard, 
who is horribly embarrassed and turns her down. She consoles herself by flirting 
with another man, but does not forgive Howard and tries to damage his prospects. 
Her children turn out to be much nicer than their mother, and in the end it is Lord 
Osborne who clears Emma’s name and kindly gives his former tutor another living, 
Mr Howard taking a passive role throughout. Tom Musgrave is forced to marry 
Margaret under threat of a breach of promise suit and of course they are unhappy; 
Elizabeth marries a widower, Mr Millar; Penelope marries Dr Harding (it turns out 
better than expected); and Sam does not marry Mary Edwards. The aunt leaves 
her Irish husband but keeps her income (unlikely, I thought, before the Married 
Women’s Property Act). All ends happily, but before reaching the middle of the 
story we feel that we have drifted quite a long way from the original Watsons. 

We shall never know how much of The Younger Sister was Catherine’s invention 
and how much she had found out about what her aunt meant to do. Her version 
is likely to be closer to the truth than any other, but it is hard to believe that Jane 
Austen would have been quite so sympathetic to Lord and Miss Osborne, who do 
not make a good impression in her text. There are also too many new characters 
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and too much melodrama (the wicked Mr Morgan is drowned, for instance). In 
the end it reads like a minor Victorian novel, though with a few fine comic scenes 
and some very interesting passages in the first volume, which stays quite close to 
Jane Austen’s plot. 

In 1871 The Watsons was at last published, more than sixty-five years after it had 
been written, with the note by Edward Austen-Leigh. The next three continuations 
all begin with Jane Austen’s text. In 1923 came ‘The Watsons, a fragment by Jane 
Austen, concluded by L. Oulton, author of Exceeding Pleasant and other Sketches’, 
which totalled about 35,000 words. It seems likely that L. Oulton, whoever she 
was, had never read The Younger Sister, which shows the family’s conviction that 
Lady Osborne would turn out to be quite unpleasant. On the contrary, she is an 
‘amiable, intelligent, elegant woman, greatly superior to her son and daughter’. 
Indeed she is so noble that she bravely conceals her love for Mr Howard and 
herself puts the wedding veil on Emma’s head. Elizabeth marries Purvis, who is 
now a widower, and Penelope does not marry the Doctor; little is done with her 
or Margaret. Sam, as everyone seems to agree, is a nice person, and eventually 
marries Mary Edwards. Mr Howard, again, is a passive character who keeps Emma 
waiting quite a long time for her proposal (she faints when she eventually comes 
face to face with him), but he is lucky enough to inherit a large fortune and Emma 
also gets a legacy from her missing aunt. 

A different kind of novel appeared in 1928, ‘The Watsons by Jane Austen, 
continued and completed by Edith (her great grand-niece) and Francis Brown, in 
accordance with her intentions’. Edith was Catherine Hubback’s granddaughter 
and the author, with her father John Hubback, of Jane Austen’s Sailor Brothers 
(1905). Her aim, she said in the introduction, was ‘to disentangle Jane Austen’s 
story from that of her niece’. This version of The Watsons relies quite heavily on 
The Younger Sister, although the tone is more mocking. But she left out about 
ninety per cent of it and the complete novel, like Oulton’s, is very short. As the 
postscript to a more recent version pointed out, it ‘so greatly compressed the plot’s 
development that it did less than justice to Jane’s own work when all it yielded 
was so perftunctory a conclusion’. 

This version, ‘The Watsons, a Novel by Jane Austen and Another’, came out 
in 1977, and as a Corgi paperback reached a wide audience. It is anonymous, but 
‘various members of the Austen family’ were involved in writing it. In essence, it 
is The Younger Sister again, with heavy cuts. Emma’s sufferings in Croydon and 
the attacks on her reputation are very largely dropped. Elizabeth’s romance with 
Mr Millar also goes - a pity, for we may be sure that Jane Austen would not have 
forgotten her. It keeps the breach-of-promise story, and the scenes involving the 
Osborne family. As before, Mr Howard is slow to propose to Emma and does hardly 
anything for most of the novel. It is left to the kindly Lord and Miss Osborne to 
sort her problems out. 

Most recently, Joan Aiken in 1996 published Emma Watson, a full-length 
novel which does not include Jane Austen’s text but starts where she leaves off. 
It begins well, for she is a gifted novelist whose Austen spin-offs - Jane Fairfax, 
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Mansfield Revisited, Eliza’s Daughter - quite brilliantly capture the spirit of the 
original. But disappointingly, this writer does not attempt to carry out Jane Austen’s 
intention - as all the others did. She depicts Mr Howard as a weak character who 
is prepared to many Lady Osborne if she wants him, and finds another husband, 
a naval officer, for Emma. And there is some quite crude melodrama; Emma is 
accused of having murdered her father (a dose of rum and hot chocolate upsets his 
system), and Mrs Blake and little Charles are thrown out of a carriage and killed. 
No thin g so shocking could possibly have happened in a Jane Austen novel. There 
are plenty of orphans, widows and widowers, but the characters whom we have 
come to know hardly ever die. 

So there is plenty of scope for someone to finish the novel, and if this could be 
done satisfactorily, it would certainly be popular. Many of Jane Austen’s legion 
of admirers have not read The Watsons because the human need to know ‘what 
happened next’ is so strong. We don’t know, but we can guess. There are several 
clues that the finished novel would have been about conflicts within a family, the 
relationships and fortunes of a group of brothers and sisters, some of whom are 
lucky and some unlucky, some admirable people, some not. A conflict between 
lifestyles, too; Lady Osborne in her castle, Elizabeth Watson doing her great wash 
and dining at an unfashionable hour, and Emma, who is so much more refined than 
her birth family but refuses to marry a lord. There would be no reason to bring 
in any important new characters when there is so much room to develop those 
who already exist. More would need to be done with Mr Howard (he has no first 
name) who, in all the books mentioned above, lacks the fire and independence of 
a hero. So far, perhaps, the perfect conclusion has not been written, but anyone 
is free to try. 

Notes 

1 Margaret Drabble, Introduction to Lady Susan/The Watsons!Sanditon (London, 
1974). 

2 J.E. Austen-Leigh, A Memoir of Jane Austen (revised edition 1871), p. 364. 

3 Catherine Hubback, The Younger Sister (1850), vol.l ch.8. 

4 Ibid, vol.2 ch.4. 
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Military Aspects 0/Northanger Abbey 
Clive Caplan 

Jane Austen’s Northanger Abbey was written around 1798-9, and Britain had 
already been at war against France since 1793. It has been said in the past that 
Jane Austen’s novels show little or no evidence of Britain being at war, but 
there can be no doubt that she was following current events closely through 
family, society and the press. Her two younger brothers were away at sea as 
officers in the Navy, but her brother Henry was closer to home. He was an 
officer in the Oxfordshire Militia from 1793 until 1801, and then an army 
agent and banker until 1816 (Caplan 1996 & 1998). In Northanger Abbey, Jane 
Austen’s parody of a Gothic novel, a surprising amount of accurate military 
detail can be found. 

General Tilney’s military rank. 

Graham (120-2) has imaginatively assigned General Tilney to an extensive 
military career, with active service overseas in both the Seven Years War (1756-63) 
and the War of American Independence (1775-1783), and attributes his further 
advancement to wealth and influence. However, it is quite possible to postulate 
another path for Tilney to have ascended to the dizzy heights of generalhood. He 
would have entered a regiment in the 1750s, served as a comet or ensign for two 
years or so, and become a captain in about another five years. Continuing his way 
up the ladder of promotion by purchase alone, he would have reached the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel in about twenty years, needing no active service at all. Many 
officers ‘acquired commissions mainly to participate in the social activities which 
were an integral part of army life’ (Brace 69). If Tilney’s regiment had been ordered 
overseas he could simply have exchanged into another regiment that was staying 
at home. A sedentary career is more in character for our general, for ‘officers who 
could afford to enjoy the benefits of London society usually avoided long periods 
of foreign service where possible’ (Brace 82). Once Tilney had reached the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel, promotion to the higher grades would be by periodic brevet 
and completely automatic - purely by seniority. It would take about twenty more 
years (Houlding 100). Any man who became a lieutenant-colonel must rise to full 
general if he lived long enough (Glover 145). Progressive advancement carried 
all senior officers upwards, regardless of merit. This practice was to preserve the 
stability of the officer corps and was thought to be a safeguard to constitutional 
liberty, preventing any attempt to subvert the army by the appointment of new 
commanders with revolutionary ideas. Curiously, the situation was reversed in 
the Navy, where it was seniority that had no weight, promotion above the rank 
of lieutenant being exclusively by influence and patronage. The army had no 
obligation actually to employ a general officer. It is likely that General Tilney 
and his friend General Courteney (139), in the middle of Britain’s titanic straggle 
against revolutionary France, were among the unemployed because they were not 
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good enough. There were about 500 general officers - only 200 or so were able 
to be given any employment (Glover 147). 

The General’s journey to London 

Army ranks above the level of lieutenant-colonel carried no pay, unless the officer 
had a staff appointment or some independent command. An untimely brevet 
promotion to general could cause the loss of the value of the officer’s commission, 
which was £3,500 for a lieutenant-colonelcy. The solution for many officers was to 
retire on half pay (Bruce 88-9), keeping the regimental rank of lieutenant-colonel 
for pay purposes, but retaining the army rank of general. This half-pay option solves 
a small mystery for us. For why would General Tilney, engrossed in the midst of 
an apparently flourishing campaign to attach Catherine Morland, the supposed 
heiress, to his son Henry, suddenly have to break off, and find himself ‘obliged to 
go to London for a week’ (216)? The answer lies in the General’s ruling passion: 
avarice. He went to London to collect his half pay. This became due semi-annually, 
on 25 June and 25 December, but was not usually issued for another three months. 
It would therefore have been available for him on or after 25 March, and he left 
for London soon after a letter dated ‘April’ (216-8) arrived for Catherine from 
Isabella Thorpe. Half pay was issued only at the Army Pay Office in London, and 
had to be collected either in person, or by an army agent, who would however 
deduct a commission of 2'/2 %. This we know the General would have wished 
to avoid. Six months half pay for a lieutenant-colonel of infantry was about £75, 
for cavalry about £90. 

Captain Frederick Tilney’s leave of absence 

Catherine is anxious about Captain Frederick Tilney’s attentions to Isabella and 
confides this to Henry. He reassures her, saying that his brother: ‘will probably 
remain but a very short time, perhaps only a few days behind us. His leave of 
absence will soon expire, and he must return to his regiment.’ (152). Henry, who 
must be speaking in the first week of March, refers to what was generally known 
- that every year all army leaves of absence would expire on 10 March. However 
it seems that Frederick obtained an extension of his furlough, for Isabella’s letter 
dated April, and probably from the first few days of April, says ‘Frederick went 
away to his regiment two days ago’. Extensions of leave of absence were usually 
of three weeks’ duration. Jane Austen’s brother Henry had several such extensions 
during his militia service. Frederick therefore probably left Bath three weeks after 
10 March, in other words on 31 March, and we can suppose that Isabella’s letter was 
written on 2 April. This fixed point in time augments the evidence for the varied 
possible chronologies of the novel discussed by Chapman (297-301). 

The Twelfth Regiment of Light Dragoons 

Henry Tilney, after hearing from Catherine the Gothic horrors she soon expected 
to emanate from London (113), suggests then that his sister Eleanor pictured 
to herself a mob of three thousand men assembling in St George’s Fields; the 


Bank attacked, the Tower threatened, the streets of London flowing with blood, a 
detachment of the 12th Light Dragoons, (the hopes of the nation,) called up from 
Northampton to quell the insurgents, and the gallant Capt. Frederick Tilney, in the 
moment of charging at the head of his troop, knocked off his horse by a brickbat 
from an upper window. 

Henry first accurately describes the real events of the Gordon Riots, which had 
taken place in London in 1780 (Hibbert), but then goes on to mention the 12th 
Light Dragoons, which had played no part in suppressing them. The 12th Prince 
of Wales’s Regiment of Light Dragoons was a real regiment, formed in 1715 and 
given the title ‘Prince of Wales’s’ by George III in 1768. On the outbreak of war 
in 1793 it was sent to the Mediterranean, returning to Plymouth in early 1795. 
The Regiment was posted to the cavalry barrack in Nottingham, where on 20 July 
1795 it helped to pacify a food riot in the town. The townsfolk were so grateful that 
the freedom of the borough was presented to the officers. The 12th left England 
again in January 1797 for Portugal. A brief stay in England, but an eventful one 
(Stewart). The Prince of Wales had shown little interest in the 12th, giving all 
his attention to his beloved 10th Light Dragoons, often quartered in Brighton, 
who carried the full name ‘The 10th Prince of Wales’s Own Royal Regiment of 
Light Dragoons’. Whether or not Jane Austen meant a derisive comment on the 
heir to the throne as ‘the hopes of the nation’ by invoking the 12th — an existing 
regiment which bore his name - must remain a matter for speculation, though 
she ingeniously avoids suspicion by not using the Prince’s favourite 10th. Henry 
Austen may have been the source for her knowledge of the 12th Regiment and 
of the distribution of military forces. While Henry’s Oxfordshire Regiment 
was at Colchester during the winter of 1796-7, the 12th were being trained at 
Newmarket, only thirty miles away. And Northampton did have a cavalry barrack, 
recently completed in 1796 as part of a new building programme, a response 
to the unparalleled scale of the French wars. Barracks were being built first for 
cavalry, and then for infantry, both around urban sites to help maintain domestic 
tranquility, and along the coasts to deter smuggling and prevent invasion. The 
barracks at Northampton and Nottingham (Donet 69-70) were situated along the 
strategic march corridor London-Northampton-Nottingham-Rotherham-Leeds 
(Houlding 37) which the 12th would have helped to police. 

In Northanger Abbey Jane Austen has indeed shown us accurate detail of the 
military rank, pay, leave and dispositions of her time. Much of this knowledge was 
part of the common fabric of her daily life, but for us, after two hundred years, 
commentary is required. 
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The ‘charm’ of Mrs Norris 
Brian Southam 

Slight as it is, one of the most intriguing details in Mansfield Park is Jane Austen’s 
attachment of a ‘charm’ to Mrs Norris, something which, to my knowledge, only 
one editor, Claudia Johnson, has bothered to comment on or explain.* Mrs Norris’s 
‘charm’ appears in chapter 10. While the party from Mansfield is exploring the 
grounds of Sotherton, Mrs Norris passes an acquisitive ‘morning of complete 
enjoyment’ at the house. From Mrs Whitaker, the housekeeper, she obtains ‘the 
receipt for a famous cream cheese’; from the gardener ‘a very curious specimen of 
heath’, a plant he gives her ‘in return’ for medical advice and a cure: ‘She had set 
him right as to his grandson’s illness, convinced him it was an ague, and promised 
him a charm for it...’ (104). 


*See Professor Johnson’s Norton Critical Edition of Mansfield Park (1998), p.74 n.4: 
‘Practicing what we now consider “folk” medicine, Mrs Norris promises the gardener some 
amulet to relieve his son’s [sic] affliction.’ 
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Other than illustrating Mrs Norris’s character as an inveterate giver of advice, 
with medical advice the fore, including her success in ‘doctoring’ (189) the 
Mansfield coachman’s rheumatism, her encounter with the gardener does not seem 
to have any larger bearing on the novel. Nor does Jane Austen feel it necessary 
to explain the pattern of exchange here. This leaves the modem reader at some 
disadvantage. In the first place, we might wonder what prompts the gardener to 
discuss his grandson’s illness with Mrs Norris at all; and how it comes about that 
she can be so confident in her diagnosis; and why it is that she offers to provide 
not advice or medicine but a ’charm’ - defined, with a strong dash of scepticism, in 
Johnson’s Dictionary as ‘Words, or philtres, or characters imagined to have some 
occult or unintelligible power’. This dealing with the ‘occult’ or ‘unintelligible’, 
and using spells, for this is what ‘characters’ refer to, seems to fit not at all with 
Mrs Norris’s position as an Anglican clergyman’s widow. 

The first of these questions has a straightforward historical answer. In country 
districts at this time it was quite usual for the vicar’s wife to act as a kind of district 
nurse, providing minor medical advice and medicines for the poorer families of 
the parish, those who could not pay for the services of the local apothecary. In this 
instance, we can suppose that although the gardener’s employers, the Rushworths, 
would have already called in the local equivalent to Mr Perry in Emma, the boy’s 
illness had proved beyond him. As it persisted, the gardener now takes advantage 
of Mrs Norris’s visit to put his grandson’s case to her. It was not that Mrs Norris 
would be expected to have any depth of medical knowledge or training, but she 
could consult the wide range of medical guides published specifically for family use; 
they were eminently practical since they placed a heavy reliance on self-medication, 
either through patent medicines or recommended prescriptions for the druggist to 
make up. Moreover, not much medical knowledge was needed to recognise ague. 
It was a widespread malarial fever easily identified for the pattern of its symptoms. 
It was recurrent with successive ‘fits’ or ‘paroxysms’ of fever; hot, with sweating, 
and cold, with shivering, occurring at regular intervals, with periods of remission. 
A fever returning daily, in the morning, was known as a quotidian ague; at midday, 
at intervals of 48 hours, a tertian ague; in the afternoon, at intervals of 72 hours, a 
quartan ague. Although as many as eleven varieties of ague were differentiated, 2 
these were the three broad classifications. The fever was often accompanied by 
pain in the joints and head, together with nausea, vomiting and diarrhoea. As all 
this information was detailed in medical guides and dictionaries, the sureness of 
Mrs Norris’s diagnosis is quite in order. 

The remaining question is her recourse to a ‘charm’ rather than to a medicine. 
This is a real and pressing question because, as Jane Austen’s readers certainly 
knew, conventional ague remedies were widely-used and well-known. One was 
an arsenic solution. For children, there was a natural preparation derived from a 
weed parasite (known as a dodder) of thyme mixed with worm seed (a variety of 
fennel or wort) 3 . Another trusted preparation for children was the South American 
plant ipecacuanha, an emetic with purgative properties, used to treat dysentery and 
induce vomiting. 4 Another favoured remedy from South America was Red Peruvian 
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bark; 5 powdered, it was known as quinquina (a crude form of quinine, the alkaloid 
extracted in 1820). And even if Jane Austen was short on medical information, she 
would have been familiar with a simple home-made mixture: two grains of tartar of 
emetic in an ounce of water, a dessert spoonful to be given every two hours. It was 
a remedy in the household book of Martha Lloyd, a companion of Jane, Cassandra 
and Mrs Austen, who lived with the Austen ladies for many years. Her remedies 
also include a slightly more sophisticated ‘Receipt for Ague’ which called for salt 
of tartar, snake root, salt of steel [iron chloride] and bark. 6 

So it would have been perfectly credible for Mrs Norris to have promised 
the gardener a homemade medicine out of her own private supply, or a more 
sophisticated remedy out of her medicine chest - more extensive than a modem 
first-aid box, these were an essential item for country families, with doctors thin on 
the ground. This is why, in Sanditon, Mr Heywood can offer to treat Mr Parker’s 
‘sprained ... foot’ (Minor Works, 366): ‘We are always well stocked, said he, with 
all the common remedies for Sprains & Braises’ (367); or why, in Sense and 
Sensibility, when Marianne Dashwood is ‘feverish’ and ‘heavy’ with a ‘violent’ 
‘cold’, as one would expect of a society where home medicine is the order of the 
day, ‘Prescriptions poured in from all quarters’ (306). It might well have occurred 
to Jane Austen’s readers that the offer of a medicine from Mrs Norris was more 
likely than her promise to supply the gardener with a ‘charm’. Or, to put the matter 
into Johnson’s terms, what is a clergyman’s widow doing, having truck with some 
occult or unintelligible power’, something with which she seems relaxed and 
familiar, judging from the ease of Jane Austen’s delivery - for there is not the least 
suggestion that Mrs Norris has to pause or hesitate, no suggestion that she has to 
ponder a choice between a ‘charm’ and more commonplace alternatives such as a 
conventional home-brewed dose like Martha Lloyd’s, or one of the common folk 
remedies, such as bark of the white willow (an active ingredient of salix alba was 
salicin, its effect similar to aspirin). 

Was it, then, that Mrs Norris came to Sotherton with the reputation of being a 
‘charmer’, as such wise women were known? And is that why the gardener turns 
to her? And what kind of ‘charm’ did Mrs Norris have in mind? To take the last 
question first. Charms came in many forms. Written charms were often hung round 
the neck. The wording of the charm might be unintelligible, either gibberish, or 
jumbled varieties of Greek, Latin or Hebrew. The most famous ague charm was 
‘Abracadabra’, carried by Londoners in the Great Plague of 1665. Supposedly, it 
was made up from the Hebrew words ‘Ab’ Father, ‘Ben’ Son, and ‘Ruach Acadosch’ 
Holy Spirit, the letters arranged in the shape of an inverted triangle, figuring a 
funnel draining the sickness away: 
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ABRACADABRA 


ABRACADABR 

ABRACADAB 

ABRACADA 

ABRACAD 

ABRACA 

ABRAC 

ABRA 

ABR 

AB 

A 


Another, distinctively Christian, charm for ague is based on the apocryphal 
story of Jesus shivering when He sees the cross. This is a typical version: 

When our Saviour Jesus Christ Saw the Croos where on he was to be 
Crusified his bodey shaked the Juse said unto him shure you have 
got the Ague Jesus ancered and said wosoever beleveth in me and 
wereth these wordes shall never have the ague nor fever Amen 
Amen Amen + 

The instruction was that the charm was ‘to be wore in the Bosom of Shurt.’ 7 

Plants were also employed as medical charms, the magic residing in mystic 
formulas mouthed while the plants were being gathered. A more complex system 
involved astrological influences. The most famous exponent of astrological-herbal 
charms was the seventeenth-century astrologer Nicholas Culpeper. His magnum 
opus, The English Physician Enlarged, or the Herbal (1652), was enormously 
popular and constantly reprinted, and it was the kind of book that Mrs Norris 
might well have had on her shelves. An edition by George Alexander Gordon, 
Culpeper’s British Herbal and Complete Family Physician: Enlarged, Corrected 
and Improved, was published in London in two volumes about 1805. According to 
Gordon-Culpeper, the plants had to be gathered ‘at the critical moment’ 8 when the 
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interplay of no fewer than six astrological forces was to be taken into account, 9 a 
consideration which also applied to the ‘mixing’ of the medicine. Thirty-nine herbs 
are listed as appropriate for the treatment of agues, and the reader is instructed to 
‘take notice under what planet the patient is most afflicted... and so make choice 
of herbs accordingly’. 10 There is also the astrological dimension to the plant itself. 
Agrimony (carrying a strong tannin content) ‘taken warm before the fit, first 
removes, and in time rids away the tertian or quartan agues’, is a 

herb under Jupiter, and the sign Cancer; and 
strengthens those parts under the planet and sign, 
and removes diseases in them by sympathy, 
and those under Saturn, Mars and Mercury, by 
antipathy, if they happen in any part of the body 
governed by Jupiter, or under the signs Cancer, 

Sagitary or Pisces..." 

Issues similarly complex are attached to angelica - a ‘decoction’ drunk before a fit 
in order to induce sweating: 

an herb of the Sun in Leo; let it be gathered 
when he is there, the Moon applying to his 
good aspect; let it be gathered either in his 
hour, or in the hour of Jupiter, let Sol be 
angular ... 12 

The reassurance for religious believers was that Culpeper claimed Biblical authority 
for his system. In particular, he referred to Psalm 8, verse 3: 

When I consider thy heavens, the work of they fingers, 
the moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained: 

According to Culpeper, astral forces were determined by God, and herbal medicine, 
astrologically guided, was an aspect of His wisdom, part of the divine plan. If Mrs 
Norris accepted this, there was no intrinsic conflict in the practice of her Anglican 
faith and her recourse to herbal medicine Culpeper style. 

It may be, of course, that Mrs Norris’s ‘charm’ contained no herbal element 
whatsoever. It could have been an item of healing white magic, a countryside cure 
devised with spells at full moon or at some magic hour. There were a number of 
such magic cures for ague. These included a dried toad for the child to wear under 
his armpit; a muslin bag of spiders to wear round his neck; a snail in a bag worn 
round the neck for nine days and then thrown on the fire; or tansy leaves for his 
shoes; or rowan berries; or Spirit of Vipers distilled from the dried flesh and organs 
of the snake; or Jelly of Snails, and so on. We need not suppose that Mrs Norris 
collected the potions herself and stirred the pot. Such charms were to be bought 
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ready-made at any country fair. As we see in The Shepherd’s Week (1714), John 
Gay makes it clear that they belonged to the world of deception and quackery: ‘The 
Mountebank now treads the Stage, and sells/His Pills, his Balsoms, and his Ague 
spells’ (11.83-84). Gay’s collected works were constantly reprinted, with a cheap 
edition as recently as 1811, the very year Jane Austen began Mansfield Park. She 
alludes to Gay in Emma and Nonhanger Abbey and may well have been counting 
on her reader’s acquaintance with The Shepherd’s Week when they came to meet 
the charm-dispensing Mrs Norris in 1814. 

But there is a stronger voice than Gay’s in the discrediting of Mrs Norris. This 
is William Buchan’s, the author of Domestic Medicine. First published in 1769, the 
book was enormously popular, reaching a 21st edition by 1813- not surprisingly, 
for it was a compendious guide to the prevention, treatment and cure of common 
injuries, illnesses and diseases. Moreover, designed for laymen, it was written to 
be understood. Unlike other medical men, Buchan set out to free medicine from 
its professional mystery and with an eye upon rural households, suggested simple 
remedies wherever possible. He also gave Domestic Medicine a social, charitable 
purpose. It was intended, he wrote, to equip ‘the better sort of people in ‘assisting 
their poor neighbours in distress’ (1769, p.xii), not only to find a cure for their 
physical ills but also to help them to escape from the purveyors of charms and 
conjurations, the very world in which, according to Jane Austen, Mrs Norris is 
complicit. As Buchan wrote in his Preface, 

The ignorant rustic puts little confidence in any endeavours of his own. All his 
hopes of a cure are placed in something which he does not understand, something 
mysterious and quite above his capacity, as herbs gathered under the influence 
of some planet, charms, the nostrums of quacks and conjurers, &c. Such are the 
ridiculous and destructive prejudices which prevail among the inhabitants of 
this country, even in this enlightened age, and such is their entire ignorance of 
medicine, that they become the easy dupes of every pretender to it. 

Salvation is in the hands of the ‘better sort of people’: 

We make no doubt but the ladies, gentlemen, and clergy who reside in the 
country... will teach the poor the importance of a proper regimen both in health 
and in sickness; the danger of trusting their lives in the hands of quacks and 
conjurers, and the folly of their own superstitious notions, (p.xiii) 

So, in terms of Buchan’s argument, Mrs Norris, a traitor to her class and a betrayer 
of the ‘ignorant rustic’, is an enemy to be fought, a dealer in ignorance in the age 
of enlightenment. 

An enquiry into Mrs Norris’s ‘charm’ opens up many possibilities but leads 
us nowhere certain. On the face of it, nothing else in Mansfield Park provides us 
with any help. Is it, in fact, a detail that at some stage in the novel’s composition 
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Jane Austen intended to develop but which in the final revision remained as a loose 
end that she failed to spot or simply left in, as it were to tantalise the reader, just 
as we are never told if the ‘charm’ did any good for the boy’s illness? Elsewhere 
in MansfieldPark there is a similar instance. ‘Old Mrs Admiral Maxwell’ (387), 
a stray naval figure is the godmother of Mary, the Price daughter who died when 
she was about 6 or 7 and is fondly remembered by Fanny. Mentioned once only, 
Mrs Maxwell is otherwise unaccounted for. In an earlier version, did she and 
her husband play some part in the naval aspect of the story? And is Mrs Norris’s 
‘charm’ a similar remnant? 

My own guess is that this intriguing detail in the characterisation of Mrs Norris 
is, at some level, connected with her religious-symbolic relationship to Fanny. On 
the one hand, according to Henry Crawford, Fanny bears ‘some touches of the 
angel’ (467), and Edmund regards her as being under divine protection: ‘Thank 
God!... it seems to have been the merciful appointment of Providence that the heart 
which knew no guile, should not suffer’ (455). Yet according to Mrs Norris, Fanny 
occupies a wholly different order of being, instructing her to ‘remember, wherever 
you are, you must be the lowest and the last’ (221), a phrasing that reminds us 
that in the ordering of the Gospels ‘the lowest and last’ will be divinely elevated 
to become the first, chosen and blessed. Again, when Mrs Norris identifies Fanny 
as ‘the daemon of the piece’ (448), the reader knows better, knows that the part 
Fanny has to play is, as Avron Fleishman has said, in ‘the redemption of Mansfield 
from its fall into darkness’. 13 As we learn in the final chapter of the book, if anyone 
is ‘the daemon of the piece’, it is Mrs Norris - the evil genius of Mansfield Park 
- fated to dwell in her private hell, a Danteesque sequestration with Maria Bertam 
‘in another country - remote and private ... shut up together ... their tempers ... 
their mutual punishment’ (465). 

Could it also be that in using the name Norris Jane Austen was indulging herself 
in a private joke, to be shared with a friend or perhaps more widely in the family? 
In the slavery reading of Mansfield Park, it is suggested that Jane Austen took 
the name for its association with John Norris, a notorious supporter of the slave 
trade who provided evidence to Thomas Clarkson for his history of the abolition 
movement, 14 a work that Jane Austen read and admired. But Norris then switched 
sides, and arrived in London as a pro-slavery delegate representing the West India 
merchants of Liverpool, a betrayal which found its way into Clarkson’s story. 

My own supposition is far less portentous: that the connection Jane Austen 
makes between Mrs Norris and the ‘ague... charm’ suggests the name of Thomas 
Norris, an eighteenth-century quack, a pharmaceutical chemist whose wealth was 
founded on the success of his own patent ‘Drops’, advertised as ‘Curing Fevers 
of every Species’. The ‘Drops’ were puffed by their inventor for upwards of thirty 
years as a near-universal nostrum, a remedy for an extraordinarily wide range of 
complaints, as we can see from the title-page shown here. The Essay itself, in this 
fifth edition of 1788(?) running to over one hundred pages, is nothing more than 
an overblown advertisement, a succession of testimonials, ‘Letters and Certificates 
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0 N THE 

UNEQUALLED SPECIFIC VIRTUES 

O F 

Dr. NORRIS’s DROPS, 


IN CURING 

FEVERS of every SPECIES , 

WHETHER 

Inflammatory, Putrid, Malignant, Miliary, 
or Nervous ; 

ALSO 

PUTRID SORE THROATS; 

Authenticated by many Letters and Certificates of Cafes where 
Patients have been reftored to Life and Health, when given 
over as loft . 

ALSO THE 

Excellence and Efficacy of thefe DROPS 

Gouty Habits, Rheumatism, Scurvy, Coughs and Colds, 
Consumptions, Bilious Complaints, Nervous Head Achs, 
all Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, Depression of 
Spirits, and the Fevers, Fluxes, and Eilious Complaints of 
Europeans, Natives, and Blacks, in the East and West-Indies, 
and America. 


The title-page of the 5th edition (1788?) of Dr Norris’s Essay 
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of Cures’. 15 Its commercial intent is confirmed at the end, listing the eighty towns 
with ‘Printers, Booksellers, &c’ (including three in Winchester), where the ‘Drops’ 
are to be purchased. 16 Could it have been that Dr Norris’s ‘Drops’ found their way 
into the medicine chest at Steventon or Chawton or Godmersham, somewhere 
sufficiently close to home for the Austens to enjoy a good laugh when Mansfield 
Park appeared and they encountered the remarkable Mrs Norris ready to provide 
her own cure for ague? Or was it, perhaps, another allusion entirely, to a ‘charm’- 
purveying clergyman’s wife, someone well-known to the Austens in their wide 
clerical landscape? 
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Page references to Mansfield Park and Minor Works are to Chapman’s Oxford 
edition. 

1 Dictionary of the English Language (8th edn. 1799, ‘Corrected and Revised’), 
vol.i, pages unnumbered. 

2 See J.Ingle, Pocket Companion to Culpepers Herbal (1820), pp.2-4; ed. 
William Charles Wells, A Fifth Dissertation on Fever ... (1803), p.69 lists six: 
inflamma tory, pestilential, malignant, nervous, jail, putrid. 

3 Ingle (1820), p.6 

4 William Heberden, An Epitome of Infantile Diseases (1805), p. 63. 

5 William Saunders, Observations on the Superior Efficacy of the Red Peruvian 
Bark in the Cure of Agues and other Fevers (1789). 

6 Peggy Hickman, A Jane Austen Household Book with Martha Lloyd’s Recipes 
(Newton Abbot, Devon 1977), p.118. 

7 Owen Davies, ‘Healing Charms in Use in England and Wales 1700-1950’, 
Folklore (1996), 107.23. 
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14 Thomas Clarkson, The History of the Abolition of the African Slave Trade 
(1808). 
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16 pp. 101-104. 
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The Coles and north Wiltshire cheese 
Chris Viveash 

It has been suggested that Jane Austen’s Emma is almost a mystery-novel, as various 
clues concerning the characters and their behaviour are shown quite early in the 
text, if the reader can recognise them. Enjoyment comes with piecing together 
these clues, satisfactorily, before reaching the end of the novel. When Emma was 
first published, contemporary readers would have picked up an early hint as to the 
standing of the Cole family, long before modem readers had even registered their 
rising status within Highbury society. 

In the novel the matchmaking heroine, Emma, is trying to throw Mr Elton and 
Harriet Smith together, whilst out for a walk. She hangs back on the pretext of tying 
her shoelaces in order that the young people can exchange pleasantries. ‘Mr. Elton 
was still talking, still engaged in some interesting detail, and Emma experienced 
some disappointment when she found that he was only giving his fair companion 
an account of the yesterday’s party at his friend Cole’s, and that she was come in 
herself for the Stilton cheese, the north Wiltshire, the butter, the cellery, the beet¬ 
root and all the dessert.’(88-89) 

Jane Austen’s early mention of north Wiltshire cheese, in Chapter 10 of the 
novel, revealed to her readers that the Coles were a middle-class, and reasonably 
affluent, family. North Wiltshire was a type of loaf cheese much more expensive 
than the conventional flat cheese (forty-five to fifty shillings a hundredweight as 
opposed to twenty-seven to twenty-eight shillings). The cheese took longer to 
mature owing to its density, causing valuable extra loft space to be taken in the 
storage of the ripening cheese. The price at market compensated the dairyman for 
all his skill, and time taken, bringing the flavoursome cheese to its mature p rime 
The meadows around Cricklade, in Wiltshire, were accounted the best for this 
type of cheese production, according to The Rural Economy of Gloucester, by 
William Marshall, published in 1796. These same meadows are now famous for the 
abundance of the rare snakeshead fritillary flowers which appear each spring time 
Perhaps this rare plant gave the milk a distinctive flavour, which transmitted itself 
to the cheese. 

Much later in the novel, Jane Austen confirms that the Coles had added to then- 
house, had experienced an increase of means, and fortune had smiled on them, 
since living in Highbury. Emma was not comfortable with this rise of affluence, 
and influence, on the part of former tradespeople; but eagle-eyed readers would 
already have registered the fact that north Wiltshire cheese was being served at 
table, placing the family in the very forefront of middle-class Highbury society. 
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Jane Austen’s Passage to Derbyshire 
Famell Parsons 

Jane Austen’s novel titled First Impressions, begun in October 1796 after a brief 
flirtation with Tom Leffoy, nephew of her great friend and mentor, Mrs Lefroy, 
was completed in less than a year. Although not published until 1813, little work 
was done on the manuscript until the spring of 1811, when it was revised and 
shortened (what Jane described as lopping and cropping), and the title changed 
because it was already taken. 

The author’s observation and imagination conjured up her imperfect hero, 
Fitzwilliam Darcy, whose ownership of a great estate recommends him to many 
mothers and daughters despite being ‘haughty, reserved, and fastidious.” Mrs 
Bennet reports him as ‘ate up with pride’ 2 after he slights Elizabeth, while Charlotte 
Lucas, a partial twenty-seven-year-old spinster, excuses him because everything 
in his favour, family, fortune, appearance, gives him a right to be proud. Darcy, 
who had mortified Elizabeth’s spirited pride, redeems himself and wins her over 
after she sees his perfect estate, Pemberley, in Derbyshire. 

Not yet twenty-one, the same age as Elizabeth Bennet, Jane Austen had little 
knowledge of great country houses and by 1806 had travelled only as far north as 
Staffordshire. She relied on the words of others, through hearsay and writing, to 
inform her about their experience; her guides were many and included favourite 
authors, local acquaintances and family friends. 

Country-house visiting had become popular in eighteenth-century England 
and a passion for many who read and wrote magazines devoted to topological 
information. Those with the necessary time and money included clerics, friends of 
the owners, and those who vied for attention in an age of affluence, ostentation and 
sometimes taste. Horace Walpole (1717-1797), who wrote The Castle of Otranto 
(1764), fashioned his own Gothic castle out of Strawberry Hill, Twickenham, and 
was keen to evaluate the competition. Strawberry Hill’s flamboyance attracted so 
much attention he complained that the plague of house-visiting made his home 
a torment rather than a comfort: he sometimes had to resort to hiding in his 
bedchamber to avoid parties shown around by the housekeeper. 

By 1794 the Revd James Plumptre (1770-1832), a relative of John Pemberton 
Plumptre (1791-1864), a future suitor of Fanny Knight, had designed all-weather 
outfits for country-house excursions. In order not to miss anything, he took along, 
among other equipment, a small telescope, a pocket compass, magnifiers for botany 
and a tape measure. For protection he included a pocket pistol and, for spiritual 
refreshment, Cowper’s poems. Serious as he was in pursuing this part of a varied 
life, he paled in comparison with Mrs Philip Lybbe Powys (1738-1817), the former 
Caroline Girle, a lifelong friend of Jane Austen’s mother. Her daughter Caroline 
married Mrs Austen’s nephew Edward Cooper and Mrs Austen became godmother 
to their second daughter, Cassandra Louisa, christened at Harpsden in 1797. Mrs 
Lybbe Powys eventually became grandmother to eight little Coopers who lived at 
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Hamstall Ridware rectory, where Jane stayed on her trip north in 1806. 

Mrs Lybbe Powys, a typical member of the gentry, was an indefatigable traveller 
for over fifty years. Her edited diaries, published in 1899, reveal her as cheerful with 
a good sense of humour, a keen appreciation of her blessings and charitable towards 
family and friends. She was a good friend to the Austens, tender and solicitous 
throughout her long life. Not having to let down hems or otherwise count pennies, 
she could travel extensively. When she visited Derbyshire as a young woman in 
1757, the Duke of Devonshire presided at a ball in Chesterfield and afterwards 
gave an elegant cold supper. Two days later the Duke took tea with the Girles and 
their host. She would have been delighted to share many of her experiences with 
the Austen family and provide Jane with new and exciting information about the 
aristocratic way of life. 

Jane Austen was further informed by travel guides at Ashe rectory, where 
the Lefroy family certainly had The Topographer, a magazine edited by Egerton 
Brydges (1762-1837) and Stebbing Shaw (1762-1802), who met at Queens’ College, 
Cambridge. Brydges, who lived at Deane rectory from 1786-88, made sure that 
Church Notes from Deane, announced in the April 1791 issue, were printed the 
next month as ‘History of Ash [szc] and Deane, Hants.’ The historical overview of 
Ashe mentioned ‘The Rev. George Lefroy, formerly Fellow of All Souls, Oxford, 
(and now Rector of Compton, in Surry) succeeded Dr. Russell, and resides here 
in an excellent parsonage house, rebuilt by himself.’ 3 Jane must have been happy 
to read in the section on Deane that ‘The present incumbent of this living is the 
Rev. George Austen. Wither Bramston, Esq. is Patron, and John Harwood, Esq. 
Lord of the Manor, 1791. 4 

The Preface to the first issue of The Topographer in 1789 stated its purpose as 
the use and amusement of topographical knowledge and to show that in the subject, 
‘notwithstanding the numerous publications on it, knowledge is still very far from 
being exhausted’ ; 5 and it listed several neglected counties, among them Derbyshire 
and Hampshire. In October 1789 it began an article detailing a journey through the 
Midlands by Brydges and Shaw which was then continued in several subsequent 
issues. This two-month tour included Derbyshire, where the most famous houses 
were Chatsworth, the country seat of the Duke of Devonshire, and Kedleston Hall, 
built for Nathaniel Curzon, first Baron Scarsdale, in 1759-65. 

Brydges and Shaw did not wholeheartedly care for Chatsworth, describing it as 
a magnificent palace ‘ suited to the exalted rank and vast possessions of the owner.. 

. it excites cold approbation rather than delight to the fancy. ’ The grounds were ‘not 
sufficiently varied’ while the woods were ‘too evidently the effects of art’ 6 (James 
Boswell and Dr Johnson shared this view, with Johnson liking Atlas, ahorse, best 
of all the Duke’s possessions). The Revd James Plumptre described the waterworks 
as worth seeing but dismissed many devices as childish, including ‘a tin-tree, 
which, as you approach it, the leaves spit out water.’ 7 R.J. Sullivan (1752-1806), 
on a tour which began in 1778, said ‘The spouting horses, Naiads, and other little 
matters’should be removed. 8 Moir said that while few could resist seeing the 
gardens at Chatsworth, few made favourable comments. 
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Kedleston, a classical Palladian mansion, was the first house and estate to be 
completed by Robert Adam and attracted a great deal of attention. Most visitors 
raved over its exquisite proportions, furnishings and setting, while some, including 
Dr Johnson and Horace Walpole, thought that too much money had been spent 
on it. 

In 1777 William Bray (1736-1832) called Kedleston the glory of Derbyshire. 
G.A. Walpoole, writing in 1784, said, ‘It is indeed a most superb pile of building, 
where no expense has been spared to attain the highest degree of external and internal 
decoration.’ 9 Sullivan called it a palace of magnificent taste ‘with woods and lawns 
happily diversified’ which no one should miss. 10 Tinniswood said Kedleston was 
probably the most consistently admired new house in the country. 

An article in The Topographer in 1789 described a tour from Oxford which 
went through many places later familiar to Jane Austen, continuing to ‘Keddleston’ 
(sic), which was said to be the most perfect house in England. The author agreed, 
saying, ‘It is certainly the most perfect, that I ever saw. Here is no incongruous 
mixture of Grecian and Gothic architecture; artificial fountains and natural streams: 
it is consistent and uniform, and all is in the most elegant style. The house stands on 
a gentle elevation, at a small distance from a beautiful stream, in a park abounding 
with fine trees. The pillars of the hall, are of beautiful marble dug out of the estate, 
from which all the stone and timber were obtained.’ 11 This is very similar to the 
description of Pemberley House, which is ‘without any artificial appearance. Its 
banks were neither formal, nor falsely adorned... where natural beauty had been so 
little counteracted by an awkward taste.’ 12 The anonymous author’s tour included 
Matlock, Dovedale, Chatsworth, the Peak, and Ilam, where he heard the story of 
an accident, years earlier, involving the party of a Mr Langton, an Irish clergyman. 
In Pride and Prejudice Mrs Gardiner fondly remembers the town of Lambton, as 
attractive to her as Matlock, Chatsworth, Dovedale, or the Peak. 

The procedure for visiting private homes was to send a servant ahead for 
permission, present a card at the porter’s lodge, or, as in the Gardiners’ case, simply 
to knock on the door. As upper echelon servants, housekeepers generally gave 
house tours, while the grounds were the responsibility of the gardener. It was a 
lucrative occupation for many who demanded or were given tips. After viewing 
Hafod, James Plumptre offered the housekeeper his usual half crown, to be told 
she never took less than five shillings. Horace Walpole wrote to the Countess of 
Ossory in 1783 that his housekeeper, Margaret, made so much money showing his 
house that he ought to marry her and regain what he had spent to make his house 
uncomfortable for him. 

The housekeeper at Pemberley plays a crucial role in changing Elizabeth’s 
opinion of Darcy. Because Mrs Reynolds has known him since he was a four- 
year-old child, Elizabeth is somewhat incredulous when she hears him described 
as a much-loved landlord and master, an exceptional brother and caring guardian, 
taciturn but not proud. Jane Austen uses this revelatory conversation further to 
beguile a heroine who has already fallen in love with the house; but it is doubtful 
if such a loyal and dependable servant as Mrs Reynolds would talk so personally 
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about the family. Sarah, mother of H.G. Wells, was housekeeper from 1875 to 
1893 at Uppark, near Petersfield in Hampshire, now owned by the National Trust. 
Her son described her as a dreadful housekeeper and she was finally dismissed, 
not for ineptitude but for gossiping about her employers. 

The housekeeper nonpareil who Plumptre felt deserved a donation was Mrs 
Garnett of Kedleston Hall. He described her as obliging and intelligent, delighted 
in her job, and spending nearly two hours in showing the house and its contents. 
Mrs Garnett was legendary, and Tinniswood says she contributed to Kedleston’s 
popularity. She was described as a ‘ well-drest elderly housekeeper, a most distinct 
articulator’ 13 after she showed Johnson and Boswell round in 1777. Johnson liked 
the house better then than in 1774, when he said it would do well for a town-hall. 
His revised opinion may have been influenced by the housekeeper and by seeing 
a copy of his small Dictionary in Lord Scarsdale’s dressing-room. William Bray 
said that ‘the uncommon politeness and attention of the person who shewed it, 
added not a little to the entertainment. ’ 14 Mrs Garnett was housekeeper to Lord 
Scarsdale from 1766-1809 and is commemorated at Kedleston by a portrait showing 
her with a guide-book to the house. 

The warm invitation that Darcy extends to Mr Gardiner to fish at Pemberley 
impresses his visitors and allows them to stay longer, as Darcy probably intended; 
certainly, Elizabeth is in no hurry to leave. Fishing had become an eighteenth- 
century recreation for both gentlemen and women; Mrs Lybbe Powys loved to fish 
and reported several expeditions with the Coopers, including one in 1795 when 
she caught over two dozen fish. 

Fishing and bathing were an important part of life at many fine houses such as 
Kedleston Hall, where a small sulphur spring attracted many bathers who used 
a bath-house built by Jason Harris in 1749. Later Lord Curzon provided an inn to 
accommodate visitors to this minor spa. Robert Adam built an elegant pavilion on 
the lake in 1770-72, a combination of fishing room, boat-house and cold plunge 
bath. The gentlemen could set off from the boat-house while the ladies fished from 
the windows, protected from the sun. Hardyment says that plunge baths were the 
eighteenth-century equivalent of contemporary domestic swimming-pools and 
their existence prompted the BBC to include Darcy’s rejuvenating immersion as 
a typical occurrence in the 1995 adaptation of Pride and Prejudice. 

After completing First Impressions, Jane Austen wrote about places she knew 
first-hand, locating novels in places such as Bath, Portsmouth and Lyme Regis. 
However, her letters show that she continued to seek help from others to establish 
appropriate details and took advantage of her sailor brothers’ backgrounds for 
information on naval matters. Her scrupulous attention to verisimilitude is shown 
in her letters to Anna Austen when her niece was beginning to write a novel. In 
1814, when Anna was twenty-one, her aunt wrote, ‘Let the Portmans go to Ireland, 
but as you know nothing of the Manners there, you had better not go with them. 
You will be in danger of giving false representations. Stick to Bath & the Foresters. 
There you will be quite at home.’ 15 

Henry James wrote in his essay ‘The Art of Fiction’ (1888): ‘If I should 
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certainly say to a novice, “write from experience and experience only,” I should 
feel that this was rather a tantalizing monition if I were not careful immediately to 
add “Try to be one of the people on whom nothing is lost.’” 16 Jane Austen was 
one of those people and James possibly referred to her when he wrote, ‘The young 
lady living in a village has only to be a damsel upon whom nothing is lost to make 
it quite unf air (as it seems to me) to declare to her that she shall have nothing to 
say about the military.’ 17 
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‘Future Heroes, Legislators, Fools, & Vilains’: 

Jane Austen and the Public Schools 
Brian Southam 

In the letters, juvenilia and novels of Jane Austen four great public schools are 
mentioned. All four are ancient foundations - Winchester, Westminster, Eton and 
Merchant Taylors, the first three being of particular distinction. Alongside the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, under the Act of Uniformity of 1663, 
these three were the only schools in England granted the right to continue to hold 
services in Latin. 

Of these three, Winchester was well known to Jane Austen. It was the school 
to which her brother Edward was to send his six sons between 1807 and 1826, 
five of them before her death in 1817. For the novelist at Chawton, it was only an 
hour’s journey away, sixteen miles down the Winchester road. The coaches passed 
the Cottage door, and Aunt Jane would look out for her nephews passing by at the 
beginning and end of term. As she wrote to another Winchester nephew, James 
Edward Austen-Leigh, in July 1816, she took an even-handed and unromantic 
view, watching these ‘Postchaises full of Boys pass by ... full of future Heroes, 
Legislators, Fools, & Vilains’. 1 But no Wykhamists enter the novels. 2 

About Eton - like Westminster, a Royal foundation - Jane Austen has no thin g 
to say, other than to identify it as Edmund Bertram’s school. As it was very much 
a family school, presumably, we are to understand that both his father and his elder 
brother Tom are Old Etonians too. 

Merchant Taylors, where Edward Thorpe, the younger brother of John, is 
currently a pupil, could not boast the same social and educational cachet as the 
other three. Nonetheless, like them, it was an ancient foundation, dating from 1561, 
and with a distinguished roll-call of old boys. These included the poets Spenser 
and Shirley; the great divine, Lancelot Andrewes; Clive of India; and the notorious 
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conspirator, Titus Oates. And in Jane Austen’s day the school was considered 
sufficiently important to warrant a massive History in two volumes: the first volume, 
published in 1812, running to 570 pages; the second, in 1814, to 680 pages. 

Why Jane Austen should mention Merchant Taylors is not immediately apparent. 
But history gives us the answer. Sir Thomas White, a leading member of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company in the sixteenth century, founded both St John’s College, Oxford 
and the Merchant Taylors School; and by the terms of the College’s foundation 
documents he ensured that old boys of the School should enjoy a favoured place at 
St John’s, where thirty-seven of the College Fellowships were reserved for former 
pupils. Thus when Mr Austen went up from Tonbridge School to St John’s in 1747, 
he found himself in a College heavily populated with Old Merchant Taylors. Thirty 
years later, James was to have the same Oxford experience, and forty years later 
Henry, when in turn they went to their father’s College, meeting Old Merchant 
Taylors in abundance. Clearly, the reference to Merchant Taylors in Northanger 
Abbey (32) was an allusion that the Austen household would enjoy. 

Westminster School is treated rather differently. It is Henry Crawford’s school 
(MP,61), small recommendation; and it is the one school that Jane Austen chooses 
to make fun of. This is in Sense and Sensibility during the musical evening in 
London at which Elinor Dashwood is introduced to Robert Ferrars, the young man 
who not long before ‘had given’ her a lecture ‘on toothpick-cases’, and who now 
‘addressed her with easy civility, and twisted his head into a bow which assured 
her as plainly as words could have done, that he was exactly the coxcomb she had 
heard him described to be by Lucy.’ (250) 

Elinor observes his ‘emptiness and conceit’ as he holds forth, for a quarter of 
an hour, comparing himself with his brother Edward: 
lamenting the extreme gaucherie which he really believed kept him from mixing 
in proper society, he candidly and generously attributed it much less to any natural 
deficiency, than to the misfortune of a private education; while he himself, though 
probably without any particular, any material superiority by nature, merely from 
the advantage of a public school, was as well fitted to mix in the world as any 
other man. (250-51) 

Robert Ferrars continues, with fluency and aplomb, to this self-satisfied conclusion, 
quoting the reproachful advice he gives to his mother: 

‘If you had only sent him to Westminster as well as myself, instead of sending 
him to Mr. Pratt’s, all this would have been prevented.’ This is the way in which 
I always consider the matter, and my mother is perfectly convinced of her error. 
(251) 

The joke here is not just in the portrayal of Robert Ferrars, the Old Westminster 
‘coxcomb’, the young man of ‘emptiness and conceit’. It is also attached to an 
underlying debate in Sense and Sensibility which, in turn, follows a contemporary 
debate about the pros and cons of education at public-schools charged, amongst other 
things, with turning out young men of conceit and arrogance - as against ‘private 
education’, precisely the education that Mr Austen himself provided at Steventon 
Rectory for his own sons and for a small number of resident pupils. 4 
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Clearly, not all public-school men are tarred with the same brush, a case in point 
being Edmund Bertram. Equally, ‘private education’ has its drawbacks. It leaves 
Edward Ferrars lacking a sense of purpose and beset with indecision, until Col. 
Brandon sets matters right for him, providing a gentlemanly vocational path with 
the offer of the living of Delaford. At one stroke he is provided with an occupation 
and the means for marriage. ‘Private education’ gave him neither of these things. 

A nice question, which Jane Austen leaves unanswered, is the education of her 
other young men. Was Mr Knightley at a public school or educated privately? and 
Darcy? and William Walter Elliot? These questions belong with those many other 
questions we can ask of the novels; intriguing, fascinating questions which remain 
unanswered and unanswerable. 

Notes 

References to the novels are to R.W. Chapman’s Oxford edition. 

1 Jane Austen to James Edward Austen, from Chawton 9 July 1816 ( Jane Austen’s 
Letters, 1995, ed. Deirdre Le Faye); p.316. 

2 In ‘Edgar & Emma’ (Minor Works, 1954), of Mrs Willmot’s numerous offspring, 
Sam is at Eton, Jem and Will at Winchester (p.32). 

3 Harry Bristow Wilson, The History of Merchant Taylors’ School from its 
Foundation to the Present Time (vol.l 1812, vol.2 1814). 

4 See [Sydney Smith] review of Remarks on the System of Education in Public 
Schools (1809) by Dr Rennel in Edinburgh Review (August 1810), xvi.326-34. 
Smith considered the Public School system as ‘evil’ (327), breeding arrogance 
and ‘conceit’ (328). No Dr Rennel is given in the British Biographical Index 
(second edn, 1993). So the author of Remarks may well be Thomas Rennell 
(1754-1840), Dean of Winchester 1805-40. 
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Genius at the Pantomime? 
Chris Viveash 


The spring of 1814 was a very rewarding time for Jane Austen, as she was able to 
indulge her interest in the drama by visiting two London theatres, with members of 
her family. Some of the greatest stars in the theatrical firmament appeared on stage 
before her that season. So much has already been written about Jane’s reaction to 
Edmund Kean, Mrs Jordan and the sensational singer, Catherine Stephens, that the 
omission of a legendary comic figure, beloved of the royal family, the general public 
and the most discerning theatre critics of the day, seems both condescending and 
possibly an oversight by Jane Austen’s biographers. Lady Morley, Jane Austen’s 
admirer (and a favoured early recipient of her work) can, perhaps, prompt us as 
to the identity of this genius: ‘The applause was as great from Covent Garden 
as from Drury Lane. White silk flags waving from the gallery, with ‘Long Live 
George IV’ in gold letters on them. His Majesty, though it was evidently painful to 
him (on account of his stays) lay back on his chair in fits of laughing at Grimaldi’s 
jokes, the Duke of York roared again, the Duke of Clarence was dull and did not 
twig them.’ 1 



Joseph Grimaldi (1778-1837) in the costume of Scaramouche. 
Grimaldi, the funniest of clowns, as the commedia dell’arte character 
Scaramouche or Tittle skirmisher’ who fears nothing except danger. 
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The ‘Prince of Clowns’, as Joseph Grimaldi was termed, was the greatest 
clown of any age or country. ‘If to be loved by a whole nation in his lifetime, and 
to live in men’s fancies two hundred years after, is a true sign of greatness, then 
Grimaldi has a right to be reckoned among our most famous men.’ 2 However, 
Grimaldi could not have known that he had unwittingly found himself under the 
severely critical eye of Jane Austen, on the evening of 7 March 1814, at the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden. Grimaldi was playing in Harlequin and the Swans, which 
was seen immediately after Mrs Jordan had completed her part in the comedy The 
Devil to Pay. Jane Austen’s comment that she was ‘highly amused with the Farce, 
& in an inferior way with the pantomime that followed’ 3 is sadly dismissive and 
rather discouraging. Joe Grimaldi, as he liked to be known, was then at the height 
of his popularity. The Times review of Harlequin and the Swans (or The Bath 
of Beauty), gives us a brief idea of that pantomime and a glimpse of Grimaldi’s 
inspired clowning: 

Few pantomimes of late even deserved that description, except Mother Goose 
which was made up of a whimsical, but intelligible, story and diversified with 
numerous laughable incidents. Harlequin, who appears first as he receives his 
magic power from Winifred (a fairy) is introduced to the court of King Maximo 
Rotundo, who is distinguished by his obesity, and his courtiers by their noses! 
There are adventures in Bath, Bristol, Cheltenham and many dangers and ludicrous 
escapes through the interposition of the fairy of the well St. Winifred. 

The tricks and transformations were pretty numerous and amusing. The 
transformation of the pots and barrels in the alehouse into so many marching 
soldiers was a diverting display of Grimaldi’s powers. The chopping up of 
Harlequin in the cauldron and the restoration to life of the body was cleverly 
managed. 

The performances of the Indian Jugglers were successfully caricatured by 
Grimaldi appearing to swallow a sword of the most immense size and his duet 
with an enormous oyster though ridiculous, had a pleasant absurdidity in it, that 
produced a good reception. 4 

The Indian Jugglers sketch, enthusiastically played by Grimaldi, must surely 
have had a positive effect on Jane Austen, as she went the very next day to Pall 
Mall, to see them for herself (the jugglers were two Indians who dressed themselves 
in colourful native garb, their skills ‘seemed almost supernatural’). When William 
Hazlitt opined ‘All pantomimes are good in which Mr. Grimaldi plays the clown’, 
we have to ask ourselves why did Jane Austen not succumb to his charm? 

Joseph Grimaldi was bom in 1779 and from his earliest days followed his 
reprobate father onto the stage at Sadler’s Wells and later Drury Lane, sometimes 
appearing on the same night at both theatres, which necessitated his running between 
the two venues. He not only specialised in clown roles, but enjoyed playing straight 
parts in conventional plays; Bob Acres (from Sheridan’s play. The Rivals ) was a 
favourite role which he relished. 

His disagreement with John Philip Kemble (a manager of the Drury Lane 
theatre) during the pantomime version of Bluebeard, and other perceived slights, 
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Harlequin and the Swans; or, The Bath of Beauty. Covent Garden Theatre, 
1813. Grimaldi’s charger. ‘A dance, or rather a march, on beer barrels 
placed on cans, (a very strong force) led on by Grimaldi mounted on 
a charger of a piece with his army, being made up of a barrel laid on a 
stand, with a funnel for its tail and a hand-saw for its head, caused much 

persuaded him to move over to the Covent Garden theatre, where he rose to 
even greater prominence. His success at Covent Garden in the 1806 pantomime, 
Mother Goose, ensured that he was constantly employed, and the £20,000 profit 
he generated for the theatre made the work the most successful pantomime of the 
century. 

A role in which he excelled was Scaramouch, a lively servant character from 
the ‘pantomimical’ ballet adaptation of the classic tale of Don Juan. Jane Austen 
saw and enjoyed this ballet; but, unfortunately, she did not see Grimaldi as the 
rascally pander, Scaramouch. Lord Byron (who wrote the narrative poem version of 
Don Juan) was a distinguished fan of Grimaldi and always patronised the clown’s 
benefit evenings, waiting in the wings to greet Joe as he finished his performance. 
When Byron left England forever, he presented a silver snuff-box to Grimaldi; 
this charming present bore the engraved inscription: ‘The gift of Lord Byron to 
Joseph Grimaldi’. 6 

Touring to Bath, Bristol, Birmingham and Edinburgh ensured that Grimaldi 
was before the general public for many years; however, by 1822 his health began 
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to suffer from the years of tumbling, falling and leaping in order to amuse his 
audiences. The dreadful pain in his legs, hips and back constantly reminded him 
that his time on the stage was now limited. He faced a bleak future as the great 
fortune which he had earned had dissolved, as a result of a series of bad investments 
and a son who was a drunkard; this double disability effectively drained his 
resources. Grimaldi was accorded a farewell charity benefit performance at 
Sadler’s Wells, to remedy his hardship, but Covent Garden (whose coffers he had 
swollen for many years) refused utterly to grant him a farewell benefit. Word soon 
spread in the profession and Mr Price, lessee of the rival theatre, Drury Lane, 
kindly offered the theatre to him, for his farewell London performance. 

Good friends of the clown, Fanny Kelly and James Wallack (the actor whom 
Jane Austen admired as the sensual Don Juan, in 1813) organised the whole affair 
for poor, broken Joe Grimaldi. 7 On the night of Friday 27 June 1828, a packed 
house bade farewell to London’s own comic genius. His entrance was the signal 
for a shout enough to raise the roof. Sadly, Joe was too weak to caper and so he 
entertained from his chair, which was placed centre stage; his drollery and clowning 
still received repeated shouts of laughter and merriment. 

Joe’s farewell address was full of pathos: ‘Like vaulting ambition, I have 
overleaped myself, and pay the penalty in an advanced old age’ (he was forty- 
eight). ‘I have jumped my last jump - filched my last oyster - boiled my last 
sausage - and set in for retirement. Tonight I assumed the motley for a short time, 
and the old cap and bells rang mournfully as I quitted them forever ... Joseph 
Grimaldi takes a double leave, with a farewell on his lips and a tear in his eyes. 
Farewell! God bless you all.’ The cheers were long and loud for this servant of 
the theatre; the money taken at the door, plus many private donations, ensured 
that he had a comfortable retirement (he also had the blessing of a small pension 
from Drury Lane.) 8 

Grimaldi died at the age of fifty-eight, on 31 May 1837. His biography was 
written by his great admirer, the novelist Charles Dickens, encouraged by Jane 
Austen’s great Victorian publisher, Richard Bentley. King George IV and Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan were happy to be counted as respected friends of the clown. 
Perhaps the greatest accolade of all must be that Joseph Grimaldi’s name has 
entered the English language as an affectionate term for a clown, a joey. 

Was Jane Austen being rather harsh on this wonderful entertainer when she 
dismissed him with very faint praise? Did the exhausting effect of two busy nights 
at the theatre, each of four hours’ duration, affect her critical judgement in respect 
of Grimaldi? We must be willing to concede that after almost two hundred years 
it is much easier to catch the genius of Jane Austen on the written page, than 
to capture the brilliance and charisma of Joe Grimaldi through the evanescent 
laughter of long-dead audiences. 

Notes 

1 F. Leveson Gower, Letters of Harriet, Countess Granville (London, 1894), Vol. 1 

p.208. 
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2 Charles Dickens, The Memoirs of Joseph Grimaldi, ed. R. Findlater (London, 
1968), p.27. Quotation by M. Willson Disher. 

3 The Letters of Jane Austen, ed. Deirdre Le Faye (Oxford, 1995), p 260. 

4; Report in The Times, 28 December 1813. 

5 Paula Byrne, Jane Austen and the Theatre (London, 2002), p. 51. This wonderful 
study and Penny Gay’s lively work of the same title (Cambridge, 2002), both 
omit to mention that Jane Austen actually saw Grimaldi in his prime, clowning 
beautifully for his audience. 

6 Charles Dickens, pp. 226-27. 

7 Ibid, p.278. 

8 W. Macqueen Pope, Theatre Royal Drury Lane (London, 1945), p. 263. 


A portrait of Edward Austen 
Tom Carpenter 



Edward Austen 


This half height oil on canvas is believed to have been painted from an original 
watercolour done about the time when the young Edward Austen joined Mr & Mrs 
Thomas Knight at Godmersham in his early teenage years. The canvas has been 
slightly reduced in size when it was put into the present frame many years ago and 
does not show an artist’s name. 
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The painting passed into the hands of Elizabeth Knight (1800-1884), Edward’s 
sixth child, who married Edward Royd-Rice in 1818. Thereafter it remained in that 
family until more recently passing to another family connected by marriage. It 
became available through Hallidays of Dorchester-on-Thames, and was acquired 
in May 2002 by the Jane Austen Memorial Trust with the generous help of a 
contribution from the Victoria & Albert Museum purchase grant fund scheme. 

The painting is now on display in the dining parlour at Jane Austen’s house 
above the mantelpiece. 

The later painting of Edward Austen shown below is also on dislay there. 
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Shades of the Austens’ Friends 
David Selwyn 

A handmade album of shades, or silhouettes, in the collection at Isel Hall in Cumbria 
includes the portraits of members of families known to the Austens, among them 
the Chutes and the Bramstons in Hampshire and the Bridges and the Deedes in 
Kent. The book is assembled from sheets of shiny black paper measuring 4”x6”; 
on these are stuck slightly smaller pieces of white paper, from the middle of which 
the silhouettes have been cut out, thus reversing the usual process. The advantage 
of this method was that a number of identical portraits could be taken by cutting 
through a block of white paper; and indeed there is at Isel just such a set of white 
outlines that have not been separated and attached to black grounds. 

The portraits in the album were taken between about 1815 and 1820. Three of 
the Bramston silhouettes were subsequently removed and given to the family; for 
the rest, however, the book is intact. The four illustrated here are: William Chute 
of The Vyne, MP for Hampshire and Master of the Vine foxhounds, with whom 
several of the Austens hunted and who was a particular friend of James Austen; 
his wife, Elizabeth, whose niece James Edward Austen-Leigh married; his distant 
cousin, Caroline Wiggett, whom he adopted as a daughter; and William Deedes, 
nephew by marriage of Edward Knight. 

It is not known who made the silhouettes, but given the connections between 
these four families, the artist may well have been a member of one of them. 



Mr Chute 1815 Mrs Chute 1815 



Miss Caroline Wiggett Mr William Deedes 1820 

Feb. y 1820 
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Henry Thomas Austen - ‘Being a Hampshire man ’ 
Jane Hurst 


The Jervoise Collection at the Hampshire Record Office contains the following 
letter from Henry Thomas Austen: 

Colonel Jervoise 
North Hants Militia 

Blachingdon Barr 
Seaford 

Sussex 1 


Sir 

Though I have not the honor of being personally known to you, yet I hope 
that after you have condescended to peruse my letter you will at least find an excuse 
for the liberty which I am now taking even if you cannot accede to the favor which 
I solicit. 

My brother the Revd Mr J Austen of Steventon at my request waited on 
you some weeks ago in order to mention me as a candidate for the agency of 
the North Hants Militia under your command. I understand by a letter from my 
Brother, (I know not whether I am flattering myself too far) that your previous 
appointment of the House of Cox & Greenwood precluded you from giving 
that favourable attention to his request on my behalf which otherwise you 
wuld have been enclined to do.- Indeed I understood further that in case of any 
future opportunity you expressed yourself as well disposed to honor me with 
a preference. Relying on such grounds I now venture to explain the motives 
which prompt me to repeat more directly my application, which I should on no 
account have done whilst the probability of a pacific termination to the Agency 
of Messr Cox & Greenwood.-The first remark which I venture to offer to give 
consideraton is that, One militia regiment is of no consequence to a House which 
has at present the Agency of more that one hundred regular Battalions, & which 
annually receives a nett 40000 pounds for agency independent of the interest of 
immense Sums lying in the house on account of Corps on foreign stations &c &c. 
Whereas I ingenuously confess that to me who at present have the Agency only 
of One Regiment, your appointment is of the greatest [value] & consequence. 
- The agency of your Regiment would not in money be of more value than about 
130 pounds, but the honor of your patronage is invaluable. The world would 
raise me in its opinion. A second regiment is of more than double the worth of 
a first both on account of its nett produce, & of the vast additional importance it 
confers. - Besides the circumstance of my being a Hampshire man renders to me 
the Agency of my County Regiment most singularly desirable. In fact, I speak 
it in confidence, your patronage would decide that of another Militia Colonel 
who has already intimated favorable dispositions towards me So that I might 
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with truth ascribe to your interference the appointment to a third agency. -1 beg 
leave to add that I should never have touched on this subject if I had not been 
afraid that no particular ties of personal friendship on previous promise existed 
between you and the house of Cox & Greenwood, but that you had reappointed 
them your Agents cheifly because they had been so before the late peace. - I do 
not therefore assume that there can be anything in the least unhandsome or uncivil 
in your withdrawing your appointment should what I have urged prevail on you 
to confer it upon me. - One thing I will take the liberty of saying because I know 
the truth of it by experience having been myself a regimental paymaster for 8 
years, vid'that neither Mess' Cox & G, or any other Agents who have nearly 100 
battalions do or can expedite the accompts of any individual or any single regiment 
with the promptness & precision which can be paid by Agents of less notoriety. 

1 am far from hinting anything disrespectable against the house in Craigs Court. 
On the Contrary I have ever found it very liberal & accommodating; But in point 
of accompts I believe that I am not singular in having met with much difficulty 
previous to final settlement. - I ought here in justification of myself to observe 
that Colonel Gore Langton removed the Agency of the Oxfordshire Militia from 
the said house, and honored me with his appointment about 2 years & half ago; 
and that Mr Greenwood did by no means express himself hurt or surprised at the 
said decision of Colonel L in favor of a person who had served above eight years 
under his command. Indeed I am concerned that Mr Greenwood, who is a most 
liberal minded man, cares very little whether he has half a dozen militia regiments 
more or less. 

As I have already encroached so much on your time, I will make no further 
demands on it than to say that in case I am so fortunate as to obtain your assent 
to my request I should by no m[eans] wish to urge the appointment before the 
24th of June, or even of [—] Dec' next if more convenient to the regimental 
accompts.- [In] either event I should feel myself bound to look on you as my best 
Patron and should be ever ready to ascribe to you all the consequent extent of my 
future connexions. 

Entreating your pardon for this Address and deprecating your answer if I 
cannot obtain your favor I have the honor to remain Sir 
your very Obedt Hble Servt 

2 Cannon Row Henry Thomas Austen 

Parliament Street 
May 2[0]th 

With the above letter was a draft reply: 

Blatchington Barracks d 
May 2nd 1803 

Sir, 

I received your Letter of the 20th Inst, on my arrival here yesterday and 
consider the object it solicits so very impracticable with propriety under my present 
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Engagements to comply with, that I could not from a sense of Delicacy entertain 
an Idea of removing my military concerns from an Old Established House, whilst 
they continue to be conducted with the same promptitude and accuracy which they 
have been experienced from by my Predecessor, & still remain to be partaken of 
by, 

Sir, 

Y r Obed. Hble Serv 

G. P. Jervoise 


(a true Copy) 

Henry Thomas Austen Esq r 
2. Cannon Row 
Parliament St. 

London. 

Although Henry said that he had ‘not the honor of being personally known’ 
to George Purefoy Jervoise, his sister, Jane, had certainly met him. Her letter dated 
23 January 1799 reported that ‘Our ball was chiefly made up of Jervoises and Teirys, 
the former of whom were apt to be vulgar, the latter to be noisy. I had an odd set of 
partners: Mr Jenkins, Mr Street, Col Jervoise, James Digweed, J. Lyford, and Mr 
Briggs, a friend of the latter.’ So it appears that she had even danced with George 
only a few years before. 



The Jervoise family lived at Herriard Park,which was only about seven miles east 
of Steventon and about ten miles north-west of Chawton. White’s Hampshire 
Directory for 1859 states that ‘this stately mansion was built in the reign of Queen 
Anne, and is pleasantly situated near the centre of Herriard Park, which is hi ghl y 
picturesque, and extends over about 1142 acres in this and the adjacent parishes of 
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Tunworth, Winslade, and Weston Corbett. It is about seven miles in circumference, 
and includes 292 acres of woodland. ’ The house was said to have been of red brick 
with stone pilasters but that the bricks were stuccoed in imitation stone in 1829. 
The house has since been demolished. 

The North Hants Militia was disembodied at Winchester on 26 April 1802 
but was re-embodied later that year, ‘in consequence of the threatening attitude 
of Napoleon.’ 2 On 20 November, the following establishment was approved by 
Lord Hobart: 1 lieutenant-colonel with the rank of colonel, 1 captain with the 
rank of major, 6 captains, 7 lieutenants, 5 ensigns, 1 adjutant, 1 quartermaster, 1 
surgeon, 1 battalion clerk to execute the office of paymaster, 1 sergeant-major, 14 
sergeants, 14 corporals, 1 drum-major, 7 drummers and 425 privates. Two months 
before Henry Austen’s letter, the establishment of the Militia was increased to 637 
men with the addition of the Supplementary Militia. One can see why Henry was 
interested in obtaining this agency. 

Two days before Henry wrote his letter, the first division of the North 
Hants Militia left Winchester for Blatchington Barracks, near Seaford, in Sussex. 
The journey took five days and the route went through Petersfield, Petworth, 
Pulborough, Fittleworth, Steyning, Bramber and Beeding. The second division 
set out a day later. The Militia were also stationed at Lewes Barracks, where they 
were inspected by Maj-Col Lennox, with Col G. P. Jervoise commanding. Later in 
the war, they were guarding French prisoners in different parts of the county and 
then were stationed at Plymouth, Exeter and Bristol, going to Ireland in 1811 and 
Scotland in 1813. During this time, presumably, the house of Cox & Greenwood 
continued to conduct the military concerns of the North Hants Militia ‘with the 
same promptitude and accuracy’ that had been experienced by George Jervoise’s 
predecessor. 

Notes 

1 Hampshire Record Office 44M69/G6/2/1/13/2. 

2 Lieut-Col J Mouat F Hunt, The infantry and Artillery Militia Regiments of the 
County of Southampton (London, 1894). 
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The Austens, the Knights and cricket in Kent 
Margaret Wilson 



A cricket match at Canterbury from The Ilustrated London News, 22 June 1850 


Michael Davis’s article on ‘Jane Austen and Cricket’ in the Report for 2000 
gave information about the Austen family’s interest and involvement in cricket 
in Hampshire. It is worth noting that members of the family also figured in the 
sport in the county of George Austen’s birth, Kent. Among these were players, 
spectators and administrators of cricket. In the eighteenth century the sport was 
so popular in the county that there was even a country dance called ‘The Kentish 
Cricketters’. 

Jane was frequently drawn to Kent to visit her brother Edward near Canterbury, 
where country house matches were popular. Games were played on pitches in the 
grounds of large estates such as Sir Horace Mann’s at Bourne Park in the east of 
the county and the Duke of Dorset’s in the west. The 3rd Duke of Dorset, with 
his estate at Knole, was both patron and player, representing the county until he 
went abroad as Ambassador to Paris. The Vine ground in Sevenoaks has been used 
for matches from the 1740s and the Duke is said to have presented the ground to 
the town in 1773. The Club associated with the Vine ground held a meeting there 
in May 1788, only two months before the twelve-year-old Jane and her parents 
came to stay with her great-uncle Francis Austen at the Red House. It is not 
impossible that she may have seen a game being played there. Francis’s grandsons, 
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who were Jane’s second cousins and of similar age to her, were certainly keen 
players. One of them was in the Charterhouse School team which played at the 
first Lord’s cricket ground at Dorset Square in August 1794, and was thoroughly 
beaten by their opponents, Westminster. 1 Another of the grandsons, Thomas, 
was a supporter of the game and, according to a Subscription Book of 1848-9 
preserved in Sevenoaks Library, gave 10 shillings to the Club in both years. A 
year later the Pavilion was built, having benefited considerably from the support 
of men like Thomas Austen. 

The Knights were the branch of the family most strongly associated with 
Kentish cricket. In a letter to her former governess, Jane Austen’s niece Fanny 
Knight records how in July 1815 her brothers were ‘rather mad about cricket’. 
There were frequent meetings of the neighbouring families for the gentlemen to 
play cricket while the ladies looked on and ‘altogether it is very pleasant’ , 2 The role 
of ladies as spectators was considered to be an important element in the practice of 
the sport and is mentioned in a book published in 1845, entitled Felix on the Bat: 
being a Scientific Inquiry into the use of the Cricket Bat. The author maintained 
that when ladies were present ‘the character of the men receives a much higher 
tone, and, animated with an additional spirit by their presence, and by the smile 
of their encouraging approbation, cheerfulness pervades the sport. Long may ... 
the manliness of this noble game deserve their patronizing influence.’ 3 

Jane Austen did not live to see how her nephews’ cricket careers developed. 
The eldest son of Edward Knight, another Edward, became so proficient that he 
played for Kent in 1822, for Hampshire in 1827-8 and for the Gentlemen against 
the Players in 1825 and 1827. After 1820 he went to look after his father’s estate 
at Chawton in Hampshire. There he and his brother George are recorded as having 
played for the village side in a match on Alton Butts in May of that year. Michael 
Davis referred to the memorable occasion when Edward saved the day for the 
renowned Hambledon club in its match in August 1824. 

George Knight is perhaps the family member who gained greatest renown as 
a cricketer. He was the nephew whom Jane once referred to as ‘itty Dordy’. He 
played for both Kent and Hampshire, being in the Kent XI in 1827-8 and also 
playing for the Gentlemen against the Players four times between 1827 and 37. 
He was a hard hitter and, more significantly, a proponent of the controversial 
round-arm bowling during the 1820s. He wrote letters in its defence which were 
published in The Sporting Magazine in 1827, and rules were subsequently laid 
down about how high the arm should be raised. George’s contribution to the debate 
is remembered in a poem which describes him 

‘As a bowler first-rate, as a bat far from vile, 

And he bowls in the new march of intellect style.’ 4 

Another enthusiast for the game in the county was Jane’s nephew Brook John 
Knight, who played for Kent in 1844 and was still following the County game 
when he visited his elderly sister (Fanny) in 1870. Jane’s great-nephew Wyndham 
(son of the younger Edward Knight), played for the Kent XI in 1862, and was 
known as a good fielder. Three cousins of the Knights also played a role for the 
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county. Sir Brook William Bridges was President of the Club in 1860 and 1868 
and the brothers William and John Deedes, both good batsmen, played for the 
county side in the 1820s. All in all the Knights made an honourable contribution 
to cricket in Kent. 

Fanny Knight married Sir Edward Knatchbull in 1820 and cricket continued 
to be a favourite sport in her family. One of Sir Edward’s half-brothers, the Revd 
Henry Knatchbull, was an enthusiastic player; when he played at Lord’s he was 
so fond of hitting the ball hard in a direction to the left of the pavilion that the spot 
became known as ‘Knatchbull’s Comer’. Fanny and her children went regularly to 
the Canterbury Cricket Week, which was held from 1842 in mid-August and was 
an important event in the social calendar with balls and theatrical performances 
providing entertainment in the evenings. 

Of Fanny’s five sons it was Herbert who played a key role in the development 
of the county’s Cricket Club. His playing was confined to a few appearances for 
the Gentlemen of Kent but it was as an administrator of the game that he was 
chiefly remembered. In 1870 he was the mastermind behind the amalgamation of 
the Kent and Beverley Clubs to form the Kent County Club, which he proposed 
in an inspiring speech. Thereafter he served on its committee for many years and 
continued to play an important role behind the scenes. In 1873 he used his influence 
to persuade the 4th Lord Harris to play for Kent. In time this notable player became 
the Captain and President of the county side. Interestingly, there is a further link 
between Lord Harris and the Austen family. Lord Harris acknowledged a personal 
debt when he was at school to Edward Austen-Leigh, great-nephew of the novelist. 
He was Lower Master at Eton College and was a constant encouragement to junior 
boys like Harris, bowling to them at nets and presenting a Challenge Cup for House 
Matches in 1866. 

The whole family’s concern for cricket is summed up in a pictorial memorial 
which came up for auction in Somerset in 1998. It is a silhouette of Lady 
Knatchbull’s son Reginald as a young man with a cricket bat - an enduring reminder 
of the family’s love of the sport. 

Notes 

1 I am grateful to the Librarians of Charterhouse and Tonbridge School for help 
in finding information on this point. 

2 Fanny Knight’s letter to Miss Chapman, 18 July 1815. Reference: U951 C109/5. 
The Knatchbull family archive is in the Centre for Kentish Studies, Maidstone, 
and is reproduced by kind permission of Lord Braboume. 

3 Felix was a pseudonym for the author, Nicholas Wanostrocht, headmaster of a 
private school in Blackheath and an amateur player. 

4 B.C. Southam, Jane Austen and the Navy (London, 2000), p.236. 
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Jane Austen, the aristocracy and T. H. Lister 
David Gilson 


Jane Austen’s mother Cassandra Leigh had as grandmother Mary Brydges, sister 
of James Brydges first Duke of Chandos (in honour of whose first Duchess she and 
the novelist’s sister were named), and was proud equally of this descent and of the 
aristocratic nose which was its outward sign. But Jane Austen’s life brought her 
into contact with no dukes and with but few representatives of the higher levels of 
the aristocracy (save perhaps for Lord Balgonie, Lord Bolton, Lord Dorchester, the 
Countess of Morley and the Earl of Portsmouth); in her major novels, titled persons 
are more likely to be knights, or knights baronet, and their ladies. We do hear of 
an unnamed duke in Mansfield Park as being present at Ecclesford where the play 
Lovers’ Vows was to have been performed, while in Northanger Abbey there are 
mentions only of the Marquis of Longtown, and of the unnamed viscount whom 
Eleanor Tilney marries. There is a reference in Persuasion to ‘the late Viscount’ 
(presumably Viscount Dalrymple, since the Dowager Viscountess Dalrymple plays 
a minor part in the story), and in three novels there are lords whose precise rank 
is not made clear (in Sense and Sensibility Lord Courtland and Lord Morton, in 
Mansfield Park Lord Ravenshaw and Lord Stomaway, and in Persuasion Lord 
St. Ives). But only in Pride and Prejudice do aristocrats have significant parts to 
play (Lady Catherine de Bourgh and her sister Lady Anne Darcy are the daughters 
of an unnamed earl, as Colonel Fitzwilliam is the younger son of an equally 
unnamed earl, whom we may suppose to be Lady Catherine’s brother). In most 
of the major novels knights, or knights baronet, and their ladies feature, either 
prominently or in passing reference (except in Emma where no titled persons are 
even mentioned); in Sense and Sensibility we have Lady Elliott, Sir Robert Ferrars, 
and Sir John Middleton (whom R.W. Chapman takes to be a baronet) and his wife 
Lady Middleton, while in Pride and Prejudice we have Sir Lewis de Bourgh, Sir 
William Lucas (a knight) and his wife Lady Lucas, and Lady Metcalfe. Mansfield 
Park has Sir Thomas Bertram (a baronet) and his wife Lady Bertram, Sir Charles 
(surname not given), Lady Lascelles and Lady Prescott; in Northanger Abbey we 
find the Lady Frasers, while in Persuasion, as well as Sir Walter Elliot (a baronet) 
and Lady Russell (widow of Sir Henry Russell), there are Lady Alicia (surname 
again not given), Sir Archibald Drew and Sir Basil Morley, as well as Lady Mary 
Grierson and Lady Mary Maclean, who must be peers’ daughters since their 
Christian names form part of their titles. 

Aristocrats, however, are very numerous in some English novels of the 1820s 
and 1830s, which fill the apparent gap in the history of the novel between Sir Walter 
Scott and Jane Austen and the great Victorian novelists such as Dickens, Thackeray, 
the Bronte sisters, Mrs Gaskell and others (or the gap between Jane Austen’s original 
publications, 1811-1818, and her growing fame with the Bentley reprints from 
1833 onwards) - more especially a group of novels which may be described as 
aristocratic, fashionable or concerned with high society, and which were referred to 
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by William Hazlitt in his essay ‘The dandy school’ in The Examiner of 18 November 
1827 as ‘the silver fork school’. Hazlitt is here specifically concerned with Theodore 
Hook (1788-1841), in whose novels dinner parties apparently figure frequently, and 
whom he mocks for admiring the aristocracy because they eat their fish with a silver 
fork! Somehow the name stuck. Some of the writers of these novels of fashionable 
society had the advantage of themselves belonging by birth or association to the 
society which they described (titled novelists include Lady Charlotte Bury, Lord 
Normanby, Lady Morgan and the Countess of Blessington), while those without 
titles often had aristocratic connections. After 1840 the ‘silver fork’ novels were 
no longer in vogue, and the majority (being rarely, if ever, reprinted) have been 
long forgotten, but it has recently been found possible to discuss some of them in 
relation to Jane Austen. Professor Edward Copeland in his article ‘Virgin sacrifice 
: Elizabeth Bennet after Jane Austen’ published in Persuasions: the Jane Austen 
Journal 22 (2000), pp.156-174, has found apparent borrowings from Jane Austen 
or parallels with her characters in the works of a number of ‘silver fork’ novelists ; 
but he is most concerned with the novels of Catherine Gore (and to a lesser extent 
those of Lady Blessington), while I feel that more can be said of another writer 
whom Professor Copeland indeed mentions but to whom he pays less attention: 
Thomas Henry Lister (1800-1842). 

Lister was not titled, but certainly had aristocratic connections. His father, 
Thomas Lister of Armitage Park, near Lichfield, Staffordshire, was a first cousin of 
Thomas Lister, first Lord Ribblesdale (1751-1826); Lister’s elder sister Adelaide 
(died 1838) married first in 1826 Thomas Lister, second Lord Ribblesdale (1790- 
1832), and secondly in 1835 the statesman Lord John Russell (1792-1878), third 
son of John sixth Duke of Bedford, while his youngest sister Harriett (71809-1884) 
became, apparently on the recommendation of her brother-in-law Lord John Russell, 
a lady-in-waiting to Queen Victoria (whom she served between 1837 and 1842), 
and subsequently married Dr Edward Hartopp Grove (1810-1886), who changed 
his surname to Cradock in 1849 or 1851 and was from 1853 to 1885 Principal of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 

T. H. Lister was educated at Westminster School and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and was clearly intended for public life. In 1834 and 1835 he was a member of 
commissions enquiring into the state of religious education in Ireland and Scotland, 
and in 1836 he became the first registrar-general of England and Wales. He died 
in London on 5 June 1842, as the Dictionary of National Biography tells us, ‘at 
Kent House, Knightsbridge, the mansion of his relative, the Earl of Morley’; to 
understand this, and Lister’s interest for us with regard to Jane Austen, we need to 
consider his connections with the Morley family and their Devonshire mansion, 
Saltram, just outside Plymouth. 

John Parker II of Saltram House (1733-1788), first Lord Boringdon, married 
as his second wife in 1769 Theresa Robinson (1743-1775), daughter of Thomas 
first Lord Grantham (1695-1770), English ambassador to the court of the Empress 
Maria Theresa of Austria in Vienna. Their son John Parker in (1772-1840), second 
Lord Boringdon, married as his second wife in 1809 Frances Talbot, while his 
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sister Theresa (bom in the same year as Jane Austen, 1775) married the Hon 
George Villiers (1759-1827), third son of Thomas first Earl of Clarendon (of the 
second creation) and had two children, George Villiers (1800-1870) who in 1838 
succeeded as fourth Earl of Clarendon, and Maria Theresa (named for the Empress 
of Austria), who in 1830 married T. H. Lister (after having been first engaged to 
Lord Holland’s son Henry Fox, an engagement broken off by the latter’s parents’ 
interference). Mrs Lister was therefore niece to Lord and Lady Boringdon (who in 
1815 had become Earl and Countess of Morley). There are references to Lister in 
the letters of Harriet, Countess Granville (1785-1862), sister of William sixth Duke 
of Devonshire (the ‘Bachelor Duke’), when, not long before his marriage, he was 
clearly already moving in high society. On 2 December 1829 Lady Granville wrote 
to her sister Georgians Countess of Carlisle (1783-1858): ‘Mr. Lister comes here 
tomorrow... I saw him the other morning... his health appears very bad. I never saw 
such unconquerable languor, so evidently constitutional’ (an interesting comment 
in view of Lister’s relatively short life). Lady Granville wrote from London on 
6 November 1830 to tell her brother, the Duke, of Lister’s marriage, referring to 
the bride merely as ‘Theresa’, and saying ‘Mr. Lister looked very happy’. The 
same Lady Granville seems herself to have been a reader of Jane Austen and to 
expect familiarity with the latter from her correspondents, as when writing to her 
sister Lady Carlisle from Paris, 30 November 1838, she says ‘I write like Miss 
Bates’. Lady Carlisle’s son George Howard, Viscount Morpeth, later 7th Earl of 
Carlisle (1802-1864), was to write of Jane Austen and to mention Lister’s novel 
Granby in his verses ‘The Lady and the Novel’, published in The Keepsake for 
1835, pp.27-28. 

There is evidence that Jane Austen’s novels were known to this circle. Lady 
Boringdon, as she then was, had even been suspected of being the author of 
Pride and Prejudice ; on 13 June 1813 she wrote to her sister-in-law Theresa 
Villiers praising this novel. Lady Morley (as she had then become) received, for 
reasons still not clear, a copy of the first edition of Emma from Jane Austen at its 
publication (which unfortunately is no longer to be found at Saltram), and her 
letter of thanks to the author dated 27 December 1815 (Le Faye 134(A)) implies 
acquaintance with both Pride and Prejudice and Mansfield Park. Lady Morley is 
on record as making comments on Emma to her sister-in-law Theresa Villiers in 
letters written on 26 and 29 December 1815, and on 7 and 27 January 1816, and 
it seems reasonable to imagine that Mrs Villiers’ daughter would also become 
familiar with Jane Austen’s novels. 

T.H. Lister was already a novelist before his marriage. His first and most 
successful novel, Granby, was published anonymously in three volumes by Henry 
Colburn, London, early in 1826, price 27s. It went into a second and a third edition 
in the same year (I have a copy of the third edition), and seems to have been issued 
in New York also in 1826; in 1828 the novel was published in English in Paris by 
Schubart and Heideloff in two volumes, while a French translation by Amedee 
Paquis appeared in Paris in the following year, 1829, available records giving the 
title as Granby or Gramby, describing the novel as ‘roman fashionable’ or ‘roman 
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Thomas Henry Lister 

de moeurs’, and attributing the authorship to ‘Lord Nomamby’ or ‘Lord Normanby’, 
i.e. Constantine Henry Phipps, first Marquis of Normanby (1797-1863), whose own 
novel Matilda: a tale of the day , published in 1825, Lister had, in the Quarterly 
Review, been accused of plagiarising. 

The publisher Colburn reissued Granby in 1833 in his ‘Modem Novelists’ 
series, and as Vol.l 1 of a reissue of this series, probably in January 1836, with an 
engraved portrait frontispiece (which I reproduce here) dated November 1835 and 
printed title dated 1836, and a new four-page preface explaining why the novel 
could not have been imitated from Lord Normanby’s Matilda-, no reissues are 
known after the 1830s. 

Granby must have first appeared very early in 1826, if not in 1825 postdated 
(the text ends with the date ‘19 March 1825’, presumably the date on which 
its writing was completed). Sydney Smith, having first recommended it as ‘a 
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novel of very great merit’ in a letter apparently to Francis Jeffrey, editor of the 
Edinburgh Review (that same ‘Mr. Jeffery’ whom Jane Austen had described as 
being kept up by Emma for three nights), proceeded to review it in the February 
1826 issue of that periodical. Sir Walter Scott, in his journal entry for 28 March 
1826, describes Granby as ‘well written, but over-laboured’ and goes on to say 
that ‘The women do this better - Edgeworth, Ferrier, Austen have all had their 
portraits of real society, far superior to anything man, vain man has produced of 
like nature’. Maria Edgeworth indeed corresponded with Lister, being remotely 
related to him (her two stepmothers Honora and Elizabeth Sneyd had a sister Lucy 
who married William Grove, one of whose daughters, Mary, was Lister’s father’s 
second wife). Lot 68 at Sotheby’s on 29/30 June 1982 was a group of four letters 
from Maria Edgeworth to Lister written between 23 January and 27 April 1826, 
in one of which she comments on Granby and says that its author has ‘the same 
talent in painting high life that Miss Austin [sic] has in middle life’; this letter was 
most probably that of 23 January, since I find in The Life and Letters of Maria 
Edgeworth , edited by Augustus J. C. Hare, Boston, 1895, Vol.2, p.486, that Maria 
wrote to her aunt Mrs. Ruxton on 27 January 1826, speaking of a letter written 
‘to the author of “Granby”, as soon as [she] had finished that delightful book’. 
The society hostess Lady Holland wrote to her son - possibly that Henry Fox to 
whom Theresa Villiers had been engaged - that Granby was ‘evidently by a man 
who has seen London society’. 

The first chapters of the novel introduce the major characters: Henry Granby, 
his uncle General Granby, the General’s cousin Lord Malton, the latter’s son and 
heir apparent Mr Tyrrel, and Granby’s godfather Sir Thomas Jermyn, his wife 
Lady Jermyn and their daughter Caroline, whom Granby loves. The love affair 
develops or is frustrated through a series of incidents and misunderstandings, at 
country house parties and at balls and other functions in London, with Tyrrel the 
villain, and to a lesser extent the dandy Vincent Trebeck, attempting to undermine 
Granby until of course Tyrrel, in true romantic novel style, is unmasked, and 
proved to be not Lord Mahon’s heir but an illegitimate son, when Granby inherits 
the now deceased Lord Mahon’s title and estates and marries Caroline. 

Numerous parallels with Jane Austen can be found. Early in Vol.l Granby 
meets a boring neighbour, Mr Edwards, who overwhelms him with inconsequential 
rambling chatter in the manner of Miss Bates in Emma (albeit on the subject of 
hunting). Lady Jermyn is a managing woman in the style of Fanny Dashwood; her 
conversation with her husband in Vol.l, Chapter 5, where she seeks to persuade 
him that a vague offer of hospitality by his sister Lady Daventry constitutes a 
specific invitation to a house party which she is determined to attend, since the 
Duke and Duchess of Ilminster will be present, is strongly reminiscent of Fanny 
Dashwood in Chapter 2 of Sense and Sensibility persuading her husband not to 
give money to his widowed mother and step-sisters. The house party occupies 
fourteen chapters and introduces more characters, notably the dandy Vincent 
Trebeck, whose conversation with Caroline Jermyn, pp.95-98 of Vol.l, on the 
subject of female accomplishments, has overtones of Mr Darcy and Miss Bingley 
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on the same subject, pp.39-40 of Pride and Prejudice (Harold Child, writing of 
Granby in Vol.12 of The Cambridge History of English Literature, 1915, p.247, 
says of Trebeck that ‘it is difficult not to regard [him] as a perverted Darcy’). 
The flighty Lady Harriet Duncan has been seen as modelled on the equally 
flighty Lady Caroline Lamb, author of the scandalous novel Glenarvon, 1816. It 
is paradoxical that Lady Caroline seems to have been an admirer of Jane Austen 
(at least, her signature appears in a battered first edition of Pride and Prejudice 
at Jane Austen’s House, Chawton), since her alter ego Lady Harriet Duncan in 
Lister’s novel says to Trebeck (Vol.l, p.148): ‘But do tell me your favourite 
novels. I hope you like nothing of Miss Edgeworth’s or Miss Austen’s. They are 
full of commonplace people, that one recognises at once. You cannot think how 
I was disappointed in Northanger Abbey, and Castle Rack-rent, for the titles did 
really promise something’. 

Subsequently Tyrrel makes himself very friendly with Granby, but the latter is 
not blind to his faults: ‘he noticed and lamented an occasional laxity of principle’, 
Vol.l, p.301 (this is reminiscent of Edmund Bertram and Fanny Price discussing 
the failings of Mary Crawford in Mansfield Park, pp.63-64). 

In Vol. 2 Granby goes to ‘the Exhibition at Somerset-house’ and finds a portrait 
of his beloved, Caroline Jermyn (where Jane Austen could not find a portrait of 
Elizabeth Bennet, Letter 85, 24 May 1813). Gray’s the jeweller’s features in the 
plot (Vol.2, Chapter 5), as it does in Sense and Sensibility, pp.220-221, while a 
passage in a conversation between Granby and Trebeck (Vol.2, Chapter 7) about 
girls being out, is reminiscent of Mansfield Park, pp.48-51. 

Jane Austen only twice uses the uncommon word ‘philippic’ (albeit with 
different spellings), on p.236 of Sense and Sensibility and p. 105 of Emma; the 
word occurs once in Granby, Vol.3, p.Ill, but it may be thought far-fetched to 
suggest that Lister is consciously influenced by Jane Austen in its use. On two 
occasions (Vol.l, p.287 and Vol.3, p.96) Lister uses the phrase ‘eloquent blood’, 
in inverted commas and thus as a quotation; Henry Austen uses the same phrase 
in his ‘Biographical notice’ of his sister published with Northanger Abbey and 
Persuasion, p.5. The phrase seems to be derived from John Donne’s ‘Of the 
progress of the soul the Second anniversary’, 1612 ; are we to suppose Lister 
familiar with the metaphysical poets, or could he have borrowed the reference 
from Henry Austen? 

T. H. Lister’s second novel Herbert Lacy was published in 1828 in three 
volumes, again by Henry Colburn, described on the titlepage merely as ‘by the 
author of “Granby” ’ (although since the text is prefaced by a letter to Thomas 
Lister by ‘his affectionate son the author’, there is no real attempt to maintain 
anonymity). I have a copy of the first edition. The novel was reissued in the 
publisher’s ‘Modem Novelists’ series in 1834, but seems to have sunk without 
trace thereafter. 

The plot of Herbert Lacy chiefly concerns the love of the eponymous hero 
for Agnes Morton, and the relations between their two families. The hero’s 
father Sir William Lacy is a baronet, whereas Agnes’s grandfather was ‘a man 
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of mean extraction, [who] had accumulated a considerable fortune in the iron 
trade’ (yet, since Agnes’s father had married Lady Louisa Eustace, daughter of 
the Duke of Swansea - she is described as ‘a weak, dawdling woman’ in some 
ways reminiscent of Lady Bertram in Mansfield Park - and Agnes’s elder sister 
was married to Viscount Malvern, son and heir of the Earl of Rodborough, the 
family connections might be thought to be now sufficiently aristocratic). Agnes 
had been left £80,000 by her late aunt Mrs Denham, and of the two trustees for 
this inheritance, Mr Sackville and Mr Hawksworth, the former is the villain of the 
piece and tries to ruin the Mortons and win Agnes (and her fortune) for himself, 
he is, of course, ultimately unsuccessful. 

Reminiscences of Jane Austen in Herbert Lacy are found first in names of 
characters. ‘Morton’ is a name mentioned in Sense and Sensibility, where the 
Dashwood family provides the major characters (here we have a Lady Dashwood 
and Maria Dashwood). Early in the novel (Vol.l, Chapter 4) we come across the 
Bingleys, whose name reminds us of Pride and Prejudice ; but here the Bingleys 
exist merely to provide an object for an excursion for members of a house party, 
who go to call on the Bingleys at their improbably named mansion Castleglass 
Abbey (in fact a villa in the Italian style, newly acquired; Charles Bingley in Pride 
and Prejudice has yet to acquire a property), complete with its ‘new ruin’; but the 
Bingleys do not reappear in the novel. After the Bingleys, we meet the Bagshawes, 
vulgar cousins of the Mortons, who come (as do the Gardiners and Elizabeth Bennet 
to Pemberley in Pride and Prejudice) to view Huntley Park, the mansion of Lord 
and Lady Appleby where the house party which occupies most of Vol. 1 of Herbert 
Lacy takes place (unlike the Bingleys, the Bagshawes do have a part to play later 
in the novel). When, in the final chapter of Vol.l, the Lacys are going to dine with 
the Mortons, Sir William Lacy’s complaint at being ‘dragged out against his will 
to eat another man’s dinner’ reminds us of John Knightley’s similar complaints 
in Emma. In Chapter 14 of Vol.2 the hero’s discussion of poetry with Charlotte 
Hartley (who likes Byron’s The Corsair and The Bride of Abydos), where Herbert 
speaks of the dangers of reading ‘poetry of a highly-coloured and romantic class , 
is reminiscent of Anne Elliot’s recommendation of prose to Captain Benwick in 
Persuasion-, and in Chapter 7 of Vol.3, the picture of Lacy talking to Agnes under 
cover of music, when Miss Bagshawe ‘trilled away at an air out of “Semiramide”’, 
may be paralleled with Elinor Dashwood’s talking to Lucy Steele in Sense and 
Sensibility while Marianne plays the piano, p.145 onwards. 

T. H. Lister’s third and last novel, Arlington, was published in London by 
Colburn and Bentley in 1832 and was more than once reprinted; this novel has 
not yet come my way, but according to Ian Jack, p.249, Lister here uses amateur 
theatricals in a country house to expose the characters of some of his principal 
personages in a manner that recalls Mansfield Park’ (and one of these characters 
is named Julia Crawford). 

Jane Austen’s novels have their fair share of dramatic events (Marianne 
Dashwood’s fall on the hillside and her later illness, Jane Bennet’s illness and 
Lydia’s elopement, Sir Thomas Bertram’s sudden return from Antigua, Maria 
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Bertram s elopement and Tom Bertram’s illness, Jane Fairfax’s concealed 
engagement, Catherine Morland’s experiences at Northanger Abbey and Louisa 
Musgrove’s fall from the Cobb at Lyme Regis), but some events in Granby and 
Herbert Lacy are still more dramatic. In Granby we have the Gothic melodrama of 
the revelation ofTyrrel’s illegitimacy, confirming Granby in his inheritance, Tyrrel’s 
gambling, being caught cheating at cards, taking drugs and finally committing 
suicide; while Caroline Jermyn (improbably athletic) narrowly avoids drowning 
after being thrown from her horse while out hunting. In Herbert Lacy the hero has 
been saved from drowning before the novel begins; he later fights a duel, and also 
falls into a lake and is attacked by a swan while attempting (somewhat improbably, 
again) to pick water-lilies for Agnes. The Morton family is struck by financial 
disaster, has the bailiffs in and goes bankrupt, while the machinations of Sackville 
and his accomplice Allen in plotting the ruin of the Mortons look forward to Ralph 
Nickleby and Arthur Gride in Charles Dickens’s Nicholas Nickleby (especially 
when Allen manages to steal a forged document which gives Sackville power over 
him, and the latter’s plots collapse like a house of cards). 

For Jane Austen’s characters London is generally less important than Bath as a 
place to visit for change of scene, but Lister’s characters never mention Bath; only 
London matters to them for shopping, social life, Parliament etc. For Jane Austen 
as for her characters during the Napoleonic Wars, Continental travel was largely 
impossible (Frank Churchill in Emma does just talk of travelling to ‘Swisserland’, 
which, after Waterloo, he could well have done), but for the characters of ‘silver 
fork’ novels the Continent lies open. Granby is described as travelling in France, 
and Trebeck meets him in Italy, while Lady Harriet Duncan talks of Florence and 
Rome; it was in Lake Maggiore that Herbert Lacy was saved from drowning, and 
even the vulgar Bagshawes have travelled in Italy (although they cannot pronounce 
the place names), while the Mortons after their financial losses were t hinkin g of 
going to live more cheaply on the Continent. 

Lister was also a contributor to the Edinburgh Review. In Vol.51, 1830, 
pp.444-62 of that journal he published an unsigned review of a ‘silver fork’ novel, 
Catherine Gore’s Women as they are, 2nd edition, London: Colburn & Bentley, 
1830, which includes a long passage of commentary on Jane Austen (reprinted in 
Southam, pp. 113-114). 

1834 saw the appearance of Anne Grey: a novel (anonymous, but by Lister’s 
youngest sister, Harriett), issued in London by Saunders & Otley, described as 
‘edited by the author of “Granby”’, i.e. Lister himself; in his preface he says of 
Jane Austen’s novels, as of those of Mrs Inchbald and Mrs Opie, that they could 
not have been written by a man. 

Also published in 1834, but by Longman, was another anonymous novel, 
entitled Dacre, described as ‘edited by the Countess of Morley’. Sadleir 1441 
attributes this to Mrs Maria Theresa Lister, wife of the author of Granby, while a 
footnote to p.271 of the Letters of Emily Eden, edited by Violet Dickinson (London 
Macmillan, 1919) claims that Dacre was in fact a joint work by Mr and Mrs Lister, 
although Lady Morley may have had a hand in it. Paradoxically, Emily Eden’s 
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novel The Semi-detached House, published anonymously by Bentley in 1859, 
was described on its title page as ‘edited by Lady Theresa Lewis’ (i.e. Mrs Lister 
who, after her brother George succeeded to the title of fourth Earl of Clarendon 
in 1838, was granted in 1839 the style and precedence of an earl’s daughter, and 
after T. H. Lister’s death in 1842 married in 1844 the statesman and writer Sir 
George Comewall Lewis, 1806-1863). Anthony Eden in his introduction to the 
1928 Elkin Mathews & Marrot edition of Emily Eden’s novel sees Jane Austen 
as a major influence on the writer, while John Gore in the Jane Austen Society’s 
Report for 1958, pp.10 and 12 finds the influence of Pride and Prejudice in Miss 
Eden’s second novel The Semi-attached Couple (first published in 1860 but in 
fact written in 1834, and very much a ‘silver fork’ novel). Emily Eden was a 
correspondent of Mrs Lister (as Theresa Villiers), a letter to the latter written in 
about August 1826 and referring to Pride and Prejudice is quoted in her Letters, 
p.104. Sir George Comewall Lewis and his wife Lady Maria Theresa Lewis 
maintained the family connection with the Morleys; according to the DNB their 
town residence during their married life was the Morleys’ mansion, Kent House, 
Knightsbridge, where T. H. Lister had died in 1842. Sir George died in 1863, and 
his wife in 1865 (at the Principal’s Lodgings, Brasenose College, Oxford, home 
of her sister-in-law Harriett). 

The DNB and, following it, the New Cambridge Bibliography of English 
Literature, attribute three other novels to Lister: Flirtation, Romance of Real Life, 
and Yes andNo\ but Sadleir firmly gives these to Lady Charlotte Bury, Catherine 
Gore and Lord Normanby respectively. An unsigned review of Harriet Martineau’s 
novel Deerbrook, 1839, published in the Edinburgh Review Vol.69 (1839), pp.494- 
502, has also been attributed to Lister; it includes a comparison between Harriet 
Martineau and Jane Austen, pp.495/496, reprinted in Southam p. 121. But T. H. 
Lister is chiefly known for the three novels Granby, Herbert Lacy and Arlington, 
a tribute to which, and to the genre in which they appeared, is, surprisingly, 
spoken by a character in one of the selfsame school of novels. Lord Willersdale 
in Catherine Gore’s Women as they are, 1830 (which Lister had reviewed), who 
says: ‘Ours is an age of aristocratic literature; and such novels as ... Granby ... 
form a mere reflection of the scenes hourly passing around their writers, and are 
a valuable addition to our lighter literature’ (quoted in Adburgham, p.171). 


Jane Austen’s novels are quoted from R. W. Chapman’s Oxford edition, 1923 and 
later printings, and her letters from Deirdre Le Faye’s 1995 third edition. Other 
sources are: 

Alison Adburgham, Silver Fork Society: fashionable life and literature from 1814 
to 1840, London: Constable, 1983. 

Dictionary of National Biography. 

Adelaide Drummond, Retrospect and Memoir, edited by Basil Champneys, London 
Smith, Elder & Co., 1915. 
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Letters of Harriet Countess Granville, 1810-1845, edited by F. Leveson Gower, 2 
vols, London: Longman, 1894. 

Ian Jack, English literature 1815-1832 (Oxford History of English Literature, 12), 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1963. 

W. A. Jarvis, ‘Jane Austen and the Countess of Morley’, Jane Austen Society, 
Report for 1986, pp.9-16. 

Ellen Moers, The dandy: Brummell to Beerbohm, London: Seeker & Warburg 
1960. 

Matthew Whiting Rosa, The silver-fork school: novels of fashion preceding ‘Vanity 
Fair’, New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. 

Michael Sadleir, XIX century fiction, 2 vols., London: Constable, 1951. 

Sir Walter Scott, Journal, 1825-26, edited by J. G. Tait, Edinburgh - Oliver & 
Boyd, 1939. 

Sydney Smith, Letters, edited by Nowell C. Smith, Vol.l, Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1953. 

B. C. Southam, Jane Austen; the critical heritage, London; Routledge, 1968. 

Henry Stapleton, Heirs without title: a history of the 1st Earl of Morley & his 
natural children, Skelton Rectory, York: The author, 1974. 

Chris Viveash, ‘Waiting on Victoria’ [Harriett Lister], Royalty DigestVol.10, No 9 
March 2001, pp.280-283. 


Box Hill and the Peters family 
John Mowat 

In her article ‘Betchworth Castle’ in the Report for 2001, E. Matts makes only brief 
mention of Henry Peters, who bought the estate of Betchworth in 1798. Henry 
Peters was my great-great-great-grandfather. As the owner of the Betchworth 
estate, with 3000 acres, he was also the owner of Box Hill , as is clearly shown in 
the large scale map of the estate of which I have a copy. The climax, or crisis, of 
Emma takes place at the celebrated picnic on Box Hill, as described in chapter 43 
of the novel. Therefore, without the permission of my great-great-great-grandfather 
(unless Box Hill was as open to the public as it now is, a matter of which I am 
unaware), this picnic could not have taken place - in which case Emma might 
never have married Mr Knightley. 

That Jane Austen was acquainted with Henry Peters is likely from the fact that 
about the time Emma was being written (1814), she was staying near by at Great 
Bookham, and family tradition has it that on at least one occasion she dined at 
Betchworth Castle, only a few miles away. 
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Henry Peters was a rich man. His father, George Peters, was also a wealthy man, 
who for some years was a Director of the Bank of England and was Governor of 
the Bank in 1785. This position was held for one year only by each of the Directors, 
presumably according to seniority. The portrait group 1 is well known to me, as there 
are reproductions of it in the possession of various members of my family. It is an 
excellent group, showing Henry, the father, seated under a magnificent oak tree in 
his park, dressed in riding breeches and top-boots. He is affectionately holding his 
younger son, Edward, while William, about two years older and approximately 12 
or 13, stands on his father’s right side, holding a battledore in his right hand, and 
with his left hand on his father’s shoulder: a very touching group. From internal 
evidence, the date of this picture is about 1805. 

What sort of a man Henry Peters was I do not know; possibly one might say 
overbearing, or highhanded. Certain facts are known, however. The elder son, 
William, was drowned in the Thames in a boating accident, some time after this 
picture was painted. Edward was commissioned in the Dragoons and was intended 
to marry the daughter of an earl. He fought at the Battle of Waterloo and was 
wounded; a kind Belgian family looked after him and nursed him back to health. 
He fell in love with, and married, the daughter of the family, by whom he had a 
son, also called Edward. This so incensed his father that he promptly disinherited 
him. Edward therefore having to earn a living took service in the Turkish army and 
died campaigning in the Caucasus. Shortly after this, a kind Peters aunt took pity 
on the little fatherless Edward, went to Belgium and brought him back to England 
(shades of Forster’s Where Angels Fear to Tread, but more successful). The stem 
old grandfather relented, accepted the child, brought him up and sent him to the 
East India Company Training School (subsequently known as Haileybury). 

Edward qualified, went out to India, where he rapidly fell in love with Augusta, 
a daughter of the Commander-in-Chief of the East India Company forces in India, 
General Sir Jasper Nicholls, and married her. Shortly after, as his health suffered 
from the Indian climate, he retired and returned to England, which was made the 
easier because as well as having a pension from the Company, which always treated 
its servants very generously, his grandfather left him £60,000, the equivalent of 
something like £2 or 3 million today. He was able to live comfortably on this for 
the rest of his life, mainly engaged in good works, and closely associated with 
Octavia Hill, one of the great pioneers of the Victorian age. 

Edward and Augusta (known as Gussie) had a family of eleven children, all of 
whom, unusually in that era, survived into adulthood. The eldest, Sophia, bom in 
1841, was my grandmother; she married C.S. Lock, later Sir Charles Lock, and 
died in 1933. The youngest, Caroline, bom in 1857,1 remember well. A highly 
intelligent woman, she was one of the first undergraduates at Newnham College, 
Cambridge; she spoke perfect French, German and Italian. She was summoned 
to Oxford to give advice on how to set up Somerville, the first women’s college 
there. Always trim and neatly dressed, until the year of her death, 1939, every 
Sunday she walked the l ‘/2 miles from her flat in Clifton to hear Matins in Bristol 
Cathedral. One of the perquisites of an employee of the East India Company was 
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that any unmarried daughter was entitled for life to a pension of £150 p.a., and 
this she drew until her death, 80 years after the Company had ceased to exist. The 
boys had a variety of jobs. The eldest, Frank Peters, was a Scholar of Balliol, went 
on to be a don at University College, and translated Plato; the youngest became a 
prosperous solicitor in the City of London. Two others were engineers and spent 
their lives constructing railways in India which are still running; another went 
exploring in the Andes, where he was murdered. 

It was through Octavia Hill that my grandfather, C.S. Lock, became secretary 
of the Charity Organisation Society from 1879 to 1913. This was a serious effort 
to create adequate housing for the working class, until it was superseded by the 
great reforming government of Asquith and Lloyd George of 1906 onwards, which 
took on the responsibility of housing people on a national scale. And thus from 
Henry Peters, the rich banker of the eighteenth century, there is a direct link to the 
Welfare State of today, via Box Hill. 

Note 

1 Report for 2001, p.46. 
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Notes on Sales 2002 
Christine Penney 


Looking back over previous issues of these Notes, begun by David Gilson in the 
Report for 1977,1 am struck by their increasing length, which demonstrates the 
buoyant market for Jane Austen early editions. Typical prices 25 years ago were 
£120 or £160; now it is virtually impossible to find a copy fetching less than four 
figures, and often five. I am also struck by the wealth of detail we have accumulated 
on different copies, their provenances and their complicated journeys from collector 
to collector. The compilation of a census of all early editions could be a worthwhile 
exercise if one of our members had the time to do it. As the following report shows, 
it is often possible to recognise a copy which has turned up before and there is also 
much detail of individual copies in David Gilson’s Bibliography. The computer 
could be a useful tool in such a study. 

In previous Notes I have often referred to the hammer price at auction sales. I must 
now correct this, having discovered that the prices published by the auctioneers 
generally include the buyer’s premium. 

First and early editions 

Sense and Sensibility 

A copy of the first edition, 1811 (Gilson Al), was offered in May by Simon Finch, 
as part of a collection of first editions of all six novels. The price for the collection 
was then £105,000 ($153,035.40). The same collection reappeared in his list for 
the Boston International Book Fair in October, the price now being $162,000. All 
sixteen volumes were bound in contemporary black straight-grained half morocco 
by Povey of Wotton and came from the library of the Duke of Beaufort, with his 
bookplate on the pastedowns. Slight binding variations suggested that the novels 
were being bought and bound as they came out. All except Pride and Prejudice 
had blue endpapers. This collection is almost certainly that sold at Christie’s on 28 
November 2001 (Lots 45-49) fetching a total of £40,500. These five Lots were also 
bound by Povey of Wotton in black straight-grained half morocco, and, although 
the bookplates were not mentioned, the photograph of the titlepage of Emma clearly 
bore the signature ‘Beaufort’ (which I failed to note in my report for 2001). Lot 
210 at Christie’s sale on 9 July was another copy, whose title page was inscribed 
‘Earl of Carnarvon, Picton’. Although it had the half titles these were from the 
second edition. Vol 2 lacked the blank N8, vol 3 lacked the blank 08. It was bound 
in polished mottled calf by Riviere. The estimate was £7,000-£10,000 and it fetched 
£7,500. Lot 211 in the same sale was another copy, with the half titles and lacking 
the blanks P4 in vol 1, N8 in vol 2 and 08 in vol 3. The estimate was the same as 
for the previous Lot; it sold for £8,000. Sotheby’s, in their sale on 11-12 July, had 
another copy (Lot 291), estimated at £10,000-£15,000 and selling for £10,158. It 
lacked the half titles and was bound in brown morocco by Zaehnsdorf. Beame’s 
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Fine Art Auctioneers of Exeter had a copy (Lot 1542) in their sale on 6 August. This 
sale offered copies of all the first editions, discovered when Mr Beame valued the 
contents of a house in North Somerset after the owner’s death. Lot 1542, in half 
calf, lacking half titles, with some tears to pages and worn comers and joints and 
with the bookplates of Charles Pott, was estimated at £4,000-£8,000 and realised 
£11,000. Quaritch’s unnumbered catalogue of English books in the autumn offered 
(Item 3) the copy belonging to R.W. Chapman, with his book labels, pencilled 
notes of ownership and some thirty corrections or textual queries pencilled in the 
margins. Each volume also bore the inscription ‘T Blyth’s’ and Quaritch’s made 
the assumption that this may have been a circulating library. The set was bound 
without the half titles or final blanks in contemporary polished half calf. The price 
was £35,000. This copy was sold at Sotheby’s on 19 July 1976, Lot 259, for £140 
to Pickering and Chatto (Gilson A1 (ix), p. 11). It was then described as worn and 
defective. James Burmester’s November catalogue, devoted entirely to Jane Austen, 
without individual item numbers, had a copy for £25,000. This also lacked the half 
titles and final blanks, had some tears and was also bound in contemporary half 
calf. It bore the armorial bookplates of Charles Pott and was, therefore, almost 
certainly the copy sold at Beame’s in August for just under half this figure. Sotheby’s 
had a copy at the sale on 12 December (Lot 237). This lacked half titles and final 
blanks at the ends of vols 2 and 3 and was bound in later straight-grained green 
morocco with marbled endpapers. The estimate was £10,000-£15,000 and it sold 
for £14,340. A second edition, 1813 (Gilson A2), appeared at the Bloomsbury sale 
on 7 June, as Lot 293. In original boards and with the half titles this came from 
the library of the Chateau de Valen 9 ay and was estimated at £4,000-£6,000. It 
sold for £4,700. This copy was previously Item 5 in Simon Finch’s Catalogue 25, 
June 1995, priced at £3,000. The provenance given then was the French diplomat 
Charles-Maurice de Talleyrand-Perigord (1754-1838). Valen?ay was his chateau, 
on the Loire. David Gilson’s recently published article ‘Jane Austen and Europe’ 
{Book Collector, Spring 2003) describes this interesting provenance. Sotheby’s, on 
11-12 July, had another copy as Lot 34, estimated at £l,800-£2,200. This lacked 
the half titles and was bound in 19th century half green morocco. It was unsold. 
Jamdyce’s catalogue 152 offered a copy for £3,800 (Item 88). This lacked the 
half titles and was bound in contemporary half green calf, faded to brown. This 
appears to be the same copy listed at the same price in their Catalogue 137, Item 
70, in 2000. A very poor copy of the Bentley edition of 1837 (Gilson D7, reprinted 
from Dl) was Lot 436 in the Dominic Winter sale on 28 August. It exceeded the 
estimate of £50-£80, fetching £85. 

Pride and Prejudice 

A copy of the first edition, 1813 (Gilson A3) was one of the set in Simon Finch’s 
list mentioned above. Unlike the others in the set this had marbled endpapers. Two 
further copies were Lots 205 and 206 at Christie’s on 9 July. Lot 205 had the half 
titles (that to vol 1 being in facsimile however) and was bound in polished mottled 
calf by Riviere. The estimate was £10,000-£15,000 and it fetched £10,000. Lot 206 
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lacked the half titles, had some evidence of book worm activity and was bound 
in later half calf. The estimate was the same as for Lot 205 and it fetched £8,500. 
Lot 293 at Sotheby’ s on 11 - 12 July was another copy, bound by Zaehnsdorf 
and restored by the same firm in July 1972, lacking half titles and having some 
library stamps removed from all three volumes. The catalogue entry stated that 
this copy was acquired from Walter T. Spencer, Upper Berkeley Street, in June 
1972. The estimate was £8,000-£10,000. It sold for £7,768. Lyon and Turnbull, 
in their sale on 26 July, made a killing with Lot 156, which was a copy of the first 
edition, estimated at £8,000-£12,000 but sold for £40,000. (They thought this was 
a world record but it was not. My report for 2000 notes a copy sold at Sotheby’s for 
£55,450.) The Lyon and Turnbull copy was discovered unexpectedly in a castle in 
Ayrshire whose owners, who were moving house, asked for it not to be identified. 
Vol 3 was the first to be found, in the tower. Vol 1 subsequently turned up in the 
hallway. The hunt was then on for vol 2, which was found in the library. The set 
was in contemporary half calf with paper boards and all half titles. The faintly 
printed hyphen between ‘Northumberland’ and ‘street’ in the terminal imprint 
to vol 2 was visible. Each title page bore the name of the house. One of these is 
illustrated in the catalogue and appears to be ‘Caimhill’, which appears on the 
Ordnance Survey map as a tiny place east of Kilmarnock. Nearly two weeks later 
Beame’s of Exeter sold another copy at their sale on 6 August (Lot 1543). Bound 
in half morocco it lacked the half titles and showed some signs of wear to pages 
and covers. Estimated at £4,000-£8,000 it realised £21,000. The price realised for 
the Lyon and Turnbull copy may have influenced the £40,000 asked for another, in 
Burmester’s November Jane Austen catalogue. This lacked the half titles, had some 
minor tears and was bound in contemporary green half morocco. The Sotheby sale 
on 12 December had, as Lot 239, a copy with half titles, bound in contemporary 
half green straight grain morocco. In gathering F of vol 2 the text was transposed 
on to facing pages. The contemporary signatures of John Need were on the title 
pages. Later owners were Eric Quayle and the lyricist Paul Francis. The estimate 
was £20,000-£30,000 and it sold for £31,070. Christie’s sale on 9 July offered a 
copy of the second edition, 1813 (Gilson A4), as Lot 207. This had the half titles 
and a 36-page publisher’s advertisement ‘corrected to March 1813’ at the end of 
vol 1. It was in original blue-grey paper boards. The estimate was £3,000-£5,000; 
it went for £3,200. A copy of the third edition, 1817 (Gilson A5, was Lot 208 in the 
same sale, with the half titles, bound in contemporary speckled calf, and estimated 
at £400-£600. It sold for £1,200. Another copy was Lot 242 at Sotheby’s on 12 
December. This lacked the half title to vol 2 and was bound in contemporary calf, 
with the ownership signatures and bookplates of H. A. Maxwell. The estimate was 
£500-£700 and the final price was £1,912. Lot 477 in Dominic Winter’s sale on 
11 December included another copy of the third edition, lacking all before B3 in 
vol 1, in contemporary calf boards detached and one lacking. Other items in the 
Lot were a second edition of Mansfield Park (see below) and some Byron items 
(Works in 6 vols, 1816-18 and English bards and Scotch reviewers, 1811). The 
estimate for the Lot was £70-£100 and it sold for £120. 
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Mansfield Park 

A copy of the first edition, 1814 (Gilson A6) appeared in Simon Finch’s catalogue 
of his stand at the 35th California International Book Fair, held on 1-3 February. 
Described as ‘an exceptionally good, tall set’ it had all half titles and the 
advertisement at the end of vol 3 and was bound in contemporary speckled calf. 
The price was $22,000. The same copy reappeared at his stand at the Boston 
Book Fair, priced this time at $23,500. Another copy was in his list of all the first 
editions, mentioned above. Three copies appeared in three consecutive lots at 
Christie’s on 9 July. Lot 199 had the half titles, lacked the blank 04 in vol 2 and 
was bound in polished mottled calf by Riviere. The estimate was £2,500-£3,500 
and it sold for £3,200. Lot 200 also had the half titles, some tears and light spotting, 
was bound in later green half calf and had the Strathallan bookplate. The estimate 
for this copy was £4,000-£6,000 and it sold for £5,500. Lot 201, estimated the 
same as Lot 199, lacked the half titles to vols 1 and 3 and the advertisement leaf 
R4 in vol 3, had some tearing and scuffing and was bound in 19th century half 
calf, crudely rebacked. It failed to sell. Lot 294 at Sotheby’s, 11-12 July, was 
another copy, with half titles and two leaves of publisher’s advertisements (the 
publisher’s name was not stated) at the rear of vol 1, bound in later half brown 
calf for Sotheran. The estimate was £3,000-£5,000; it sold for £2,868. In their 
sale on 6 August Beame’s of Exeter sold a copy as Lot 1544. This was bound in 
half calf, had the bookplates of Elizabeth Digby and vol 1 had the booksellers’ 
label of Marks and Co. It lacked the half titles and the advertisement leaf in vol 
3, and, like the other first editions in this sale, showed some signs of wear and 
tear. The estimate was £3,000-£5,000 and it realised £4,500. Quaritch’s offered 
a copy in their autumn catalogue of English books (Item 4). This had the half 
titles but was bound without the terminal blank in vol 2 and the terminal leaf of 
advertisements in vol 3. A name had been cut neatly from the top of each title 
page. The binding was contemporary half polished calf and marbled boards and 
the price was £12,000. Burmester’s November catalogue, menjioned above, had 
a copy for £10,000, lacking the half titles, the final blank in vol 2 and the final 
advertisement leaf in vol 3. Bound in contemporary half-calf, imperceptibly 
rebacked and with the original red and black morocco labels, it was described 
as unusually clean and fresh. Lot 240 at Sotheby’s on 12 December was another 
copy, without half titles and the final blanks at the end of vols 2 and 3 and the 
advertisement leaf at the end of vol 3. The binding was modem calf. Estimated 
at £3,000-£5,000, it failed to sell. Acopy of the second edition, 1816 (Gilson A7) 
was Lot 202 at Christie’s on 9 July. Vol 1 lacked the half title and the binding 
was contemporary speckled calf. The estimate was £500-£800 and it sold for 
£800. Lot 35 at Sotheby’s on 11-12 July was another copy, lacking the half title 
to vol 1 and bound in contemporary polished tree calf with speckled edges. The 
estimate was £800-£1,200 and it sold for £717. Dominic Winter, in the sale on 11 
December mentioned above, included in Lot 477 a copy lacking the half titles, 
in contemporary old rebacks retaining the original gilt spines. Richard Bentley’s 
1833 edition (Gilson D3) was Item 9 in Ian Hodgkins’s Catalogue 113, priced at 
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£280. It was bound in half tan calf, with marbled boards, recently rebacked. The 
same catalogue offered the 1837 Bentley edition (Gilson D7) at Item 10, for £365. 
This was bound in purple vertical line grain cloth with blind stamped decoration 
to both covers. The same copy made another appearance in the same bookseller’s 
catalogue 116, at the same price. 

Emma 

A copy of the first edition, 1816 (Gilson A8) was Lot 554 at Bonhams on 16- 
17 April. It lacked the half titles and was bound in contemporary tree calf, gilt. 
The estimate was £1,000-£1,500 and it fetched £4,200. Another copy was in the 
Simon Finch list of all the first editions already mentioned. Lot 198 at Christie’s 
on 9 July was a copy lacking the half titles and the blank P6 in vol 1 and with a 
number of repaired tears in vols 2 and 3. It was bound in later half calf and had 
an indistinct early signature on the title pages. The estimate was £3,500-£4,500 
and it sold for £3,200. Lot 292 at Sotheby’s on 11-12 July was a copy bound in 
later brown morocco by Zaehnsdorf, also lacking the half titles and the blank P6 
in vol 1. The estimate was £3,000-£5,000 and it sold for £4,182. Lot 1546 at the 
Beame’s of Exeter sale on 6 August was a copy with ‘Lady Ormonde’ inscribed 
on the titlepages and at two places in the text. It lacked all half titles, except that 
to vol 3, and pages 335-336 (signature P12) were misbound between pages 314 
and 315. The entry failed to specify the volume to which this defect applied. The 
binding was half morocco. Estimated at £2,500-£3,500 it realised £4,800. Dominic 
Winter, in his sale on 2-3 October, had, as Lot 348, a copy bound in half red roan 
with marbled boards, very rubbed and worn. It lacked the half titles and blank 
P6 in vol 1. The front pastedown of each volume had the printed book label of 
Mary Emma Edmon-stone, with an inscription to Elizabeth Welbome. Estimated 
at £2,000-£3000 it sold for £4,200. Quaritch’s autumn catalogue had a copy (Item 
5) for £12,000, bound in later 19th century maroon half polished calf and marbled 
boards. This lacked the half titles and had a name carefully erased from the title 
page of vol 1. Burmester’s November catalogue of Jane Austen offered a copy for 
£10,000, in contemporary straight-grained half red morocco with marbled sides, 
bearing the contemporary ownership inscription of Lady Ormonde. This was 
evidently the copy sold by Beame’s of Exeter on 6 August. Burmester suggested 
the owner may have been the Anne Ormonde whose copy of the second edition of 
Sense and Sensibility, in a similar contemporary binding of red straight-gr ain ed 
half morocco, was sold for £90 at Sotheby’s in 1976 (see Gilson A2(ix)). A search 
in The Complete Peerage suggests a possible identification for this well-read 
lady. Walter Butler, Earl (later Marquess) of Ormonde, married Anna (sic) Maria 
Catharine, heiress of her brother Godfrey T. R. Price-Clarke and daughter and 
heiress of Job Price-Clarke of Sutton Hall, Derby, on 17 March 1805. She died on 
19 December 1817, aged 28. The copy lacked all half titles except in vol 3 and had 
some tears and general signs of wear but was ‘overall an excellent copy, in a very 
pleasant-looking contemporary binding’. Nothing was said about the misbinding 
of signature P12 mentioned above. Lot 238 at Sotheby’s on 12 December was a 
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copy without half titles and the final blank at the end of vol 1, bound in later half 
calf. The estimate was £4,000-£6,000 and it sold for £5,975. 

Northanger Abbey and Persuasion 

Bonhams on 16-17 April had a copy of the first edition, 1818 (Gilson A9) as Lot 
555. This, bound in contemporary calf, rebacked, had the half titles, lacked the 
final blank (P8) in vol 4 and had a contemporary ownership inscription on each 
title page. The estimate was £2,500-£3,000 and it fetched £4,000. Two copies were 
offered at Christie’s on 9 July. Lot 203 had the half titles in facsimile, bound after 
the titles in vols 2-4, and was bound in 19th century polished mottled calf with 
red and green morocco lettering pieces. The estimate was £2,000-£3,000 and it 
sold for £2,200. Lot 204, bound in later half calf, had the half title misbound in 
vol 1 and lacked those in vols 2-4. The blanks P7-8 in vol 4 were also lacking. 
The estimate was the same as that for the preceding copy and it sold for £1,800. 
Sotheby’s, on 11-12 July, had a copy as Lot 295, with all half titles and the blanks 
in vol 4. It was in contemporary half calf, worn and soiled, with the upper covers 
of vols 1 and 3 detached. A crest and monogram were at the head of the spine and 
it was in a morocco backed cloth box by Sangorski and Sutcliffe. A provenance 
note in vol 2 stated it was purchased by Sir Frank Douglas MacKinnon (see index 
references in Gilson) from the library of Cassiobury House, Watford and sold at 
Hodgson’s in November-December 1922. Cassiobury House was the seat of the 
Earls of Essex. The estimate was £3,000-£4,000 and it sold for £2,500. Another 
copy was Lot 1545 at the Beame’s of Exeter sale on 6 August. Bound in half calf 
and having the half title only to vol 2, each copy was inscribed ‘Mrs Mercer, 1823’. 
Estimated at £2,000-£3,000 it fetched £2,200. Quaritch’s autumn catalogue had, 
as Item 6, a copy bound by Riviere in half sprinkled calf, having the half titles but 
not the terminal blanks. The ‘Advertisement by the Authoress’ was bound before 
instead of after the biographical notice in vol 1 and a few of the lower edges were 
uncut. The price was £8,500. Burmester’s Jane Austen catalogue of November had 
a copy bound by Riviere in speckled calf gilt with red and green morocco labels, 
half titles in facsimile and lacking the two final blanks. This sounds similar to Lot 
203 at Christie’s mentioned above. The price was £5,500. Lot 241 at Sotheby’s 
on 12 December was a copy lacking the half titles to vols 2, 3 and 4 but having 
the two final blanks at the end of vol 4. Estimated at £3,000-£4,000 it went for 
£2,390. Bonhams on 17-18 December offered a copy as Lot 290, lacking the half 
titles except for that to vol 1, lacking the final blanks, having a pencil correction 
to page 227 in vol 4, and bound in brown crushed half morocco by Riviere. The 
estimate was £l,500-£2,000 and it realised £3,290. Another copy was that in the 
set offered by Simon Finch in his catalogue no. 50 mentioned above. 

Other material 

Item 163 in C R Johnson’s Catalogue 45 was a copy of the Trial of Jane Leigh 
Perrot, at Taunton Assizes, on Saturday the 29th of March 1800. Bath, W Gye 
[1800?] (Gilson LI). An extremely unfair and, if Mrs Leigh Perrot were still alive, 
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libellous heading introduced it thus: ‘Jane Austen’s light-fingered aunt: the model 
for Mrs Norris in Mansfield Park - the Bath version’. ‘Price 6d’ had been crossed 
out in a contemporary hand and the price requested by Mr Johnson was £8,500. 
Perhaps Jane Austen would have enjoyed the joke. Item 24 in Blackwell’s Catalogue 
B139 was a copy of Mrs Anne Katherine Elwood’s Memoirs of the Literary Ladies 
of England, from the commencement of the last century. Henry Colburn, 1843 
(Gilson M70). This work was described as containing the first account of Jane 
Austen in book form, with a chapter devoted to her life and novels. Blackwells 
had overlooked Gilson M47, Samuel Lorenzo Knapp’s Female biography. New 
York, 1834. The price was £400. Item 7 in Quaritch’s autumn catalogue was a 
book noted in my report for 1999, the late Mrs Hartz’s copy of William Turner’s 
The History of all Religions in the World, London 1695 (see under Gilson K8). 
This came from the library of Harris Bigg-Wither of Manydown Park. Quaritch’s 
offered it for £3,000 in 1999 and it remains at the same price three years later. It is 
evidently proving hard to shift, despite the detailed note on Jane Austen’s short¬ 
lived engagement to its former owner. Item 100 in Ian Hodgkins’s Catalogue 113 
was a selection of six pencil, ink and watercolour drawings by Catherine Hubback, 
Jane Austen’s niece, fourth daughter of Frank by his first wife Mary. They came 
from an album made by Catherine on her return from America, where she had lived 
after her marriage to John Hubback. He became mentally ill in 1847 and, after he 
had been committed to an asylum, Catherine had to return to live with her father. 
She wrote several novels, including a continuation of her aunt’s ‘The Watsons’ 
entitled The Younger Sister in 1850 (Gilson J8). These sketches, some of them 
signed or initialled, came from the family of Tom Hopkinson, whose mother’s 
maiden name was Hubback. The six sketches comprised: Brown’s Gate, Wells, 
1854; On the Thames, near Wargrave, 1847; War grave, Berks, 1847; Portchester 
Church, 1857; Bonchurch, Isle of Wight, 1851 and In the Isle of Wight, 1851. Each 
image was priced at £125. The same set, minus the sketch of Portchester Church, 
reappeared in the same dealer’s Catalogue 116, as Item 97, for the same prices. 
The Charles Edmund Brock watercolour illustration for Persuasion - ‘We had a 
famous set-to at rathunting’ - made a repeat appearance in Hodgkins’s Catalogue 
113 at Item 24, for the same price of £825.1 have now reported this item three 
consecutive times. 

The Society’s subscription to Thesaurus, the computerised service which searches 
auction sales, notifies Deirdre Le Faye of any Austen items coming up at auction. 
It provided details of a sale at Dreweatt Neate of Newbury on 18 September, 
where Lot 584 was a 17th century leather covered and brass-studded trunk, the 
hinged domed top with roundels, flowerheads and leaves, flanked by iron side 
handles, from Chawton House, and therefore possibly the property of Edward 
Knight. Although estimated surprisingly low, at £300-£500 (a figure confirmed 
by the auctioneer), it failed to sell. Perhaps the Chawton House Library should 
be encouraged to investigate its present whereabouts. 
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Owing to the ‘catch-all’ nature of computerised searching, not all the Thesaurus 
reports relate to the right Austens or, indeed, to the kind of item appropriate to this 
report. Dominic Winter, for example, had, in their sale on 11 April as Lot 346, a 
quitclaim by John Austen of Northboume, Kent to Mathew Stodder of Worth, Kent, 
dated 1 November 1609, but this proved not to be the John Austen mentioned in 
Deirdre Le Faye’s Family Record, pp. 1 and 295. Scarborough Perry Fine Arts of 
Hove offered a ‘Jane Austen’s Birth Place’ house front, enclosing six rooms with 
furnishings, as Lot 460 in their sale on 30 May. This proved to be some kind of 
modem dolls’ house. An interesting error was thrown up by a report that a Charles 
Edmund Brock watercolour illustration to Emma, signed and dated 1905, had been 
offered at Bonhams (Chelsea) on 29 January (Lot 19) and again on 26 March (Lot 
115g). As the description in Thesaurus gave insufficient detail and I did not have the 
catalogues I telephoned the auctioneer to request a fuller report and he kindly sent 
me a copy of the image. The item, estimated at £400-£600, was unsold at the first 
sale. At the second, estimated now at £200-£300, it realised £280. Unfortunately 
for the purchaser it was not an illustration for Emma, nor, indeed, for any of the 
novels. Picturing two angry men, obviously engaged in a ferocious altercation 
before a fireplace, it was captioned: ‘Suppose, now, you get the money yourself, 
and save me the trouble, eh?’ It is in fact one of the illustrations to Silas Marner, 
published by J.M.Dent in 1905. Before publishing Jane Austen’s novels in their 
‘Series of English Idylls’ from 1907-1909, Dent had issued six other titles from 
1904-1906. These were Cranford, The Vicar of Wakefield, Our Village, Silas Marner, 
The Keeping of Christmas at Bracebridge Hall by Washington Irving and The 
Household of Sir Thomas More by Anne Manning. How the auctioneers managed 
to attribute this violent scene to the well-bred pages of Emma is not recorded. One 
must hope the purchaser does not invoke the Trades Descriptions Act. 


‘There is much more sameness in a country life than in a 
Bath lifewhat use did Jane Austen make of its variety? 
Margaret Kirkham 

The quotation in the title of this paper comes from Nonhanger Abbey. Catherine 
and Henry are conducting a conversation as they dance at a Cotillion Ball in the 
Upper Rooms in Bath. Henry has just told Catherine she ought to be tired of Bath 
after six weeks, but she won’t have it: 

‘Well, other people ... who go to London may think nothing of Bath. But I, who 
live in a small retired village in the country, can never find greater sameness in 
such a place as this, than in my own home; for here are a variety of amusements, 
a variety of things to he seen and done all day long, which I can know nothing 
of there. 

[Henry asks] ‘You are not fond of the country?’ 
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‘Yes I am. I have always lived there, and always been very happy. But certainly 
there is much more sameness in a country life than in a Bath life. One day in 
the country is exactly like another.’ (78-79) 

We laugh - sympathetically, I think - at Catherine’s naive view of country life, 
perhaps contrasting it with that of her creator, who could find more than enough 
to delight her in the doings of ‘3 or 4 families in a country village’. Yes, but the 
Austen novels would be poorer if they did not show us the interest and pleasures 
of life in the country contrasted with the attractions and snares of the city. Jane 
Austen’s acquaintance with Bath, which began in 1797, when she was twenty- 
one (if not earlier), was of great benefit to her as an author, whatever her personal 
feelings about the place. 

In this talk I want to consider how the variety of Bath is used in the two novels, 
Nonhanger Abbey and Persuasion, in which it is directly portrayed. Three elements 
seem especially important. They are the enlarged social scene, the theatre and Bath 
itself, used sometimes as an essentially dramatic social space, sometimes to convey 
or enhance changes of mood and tempo. But before I get on to that, a word or two 
about the publishing history of these two novels. 

It is, of course, an accident of publishing history that they have come down 
to us, inseparably linked, and prefaced by Henry Austen’s ‘Biographical Notice’. 
Northanger Abbey, originally Susan, was, according to Cassandra Austen’s 
Memorandum, written ‘about the years 98 & 99’, but the ‘Advertisement by the 
Authoress’, as it appeared in 1818, when it was at last published with Persuasion, 
says ‘it was finished in the year 1803’. It is certain that there was some revision 
and updating after 1801 and before the Spring of 1803, when it was sold to Crosby, 
who, of course .failed to publish it. The heroine’s name was changed to ‘Catherine’ 
after the MS was bought back from Crosby in 1816, but it seems unlikely there 
was any radical revision at that late stage. We can therefore think of Northanger 
Abbey as effectively a production belonging to the years 1798-1803, years in 
which the author spent first some, and then the greater part of her time, in Bath. 
Had it appeared, as the author expected, in 1803, Jane Austen would have become 
a publishing novelist at the age of twenty-seven, instead of having to wait another 
eight years before she achieved this. 

Persuasion was not begun until 1815, when so far as is known, Jane Austen 
had not been in Bath for more than a decade. Yet she again chose to set a large part 
of a new work here, surely an indication that she saw new possibilities in doing 
so and that the place still interested her. Perhaps re-reading Susan and re- namin g 
its heroine set her imagination going on aspects of Bath not touched on in that 
novel. Pure speculation, of course, but Northanger Abbey and. Persuasion, which 
many of us possess in a single volume, invite comparisons about how this place 
is represented in an early and a late Austen novel. 

Let’s start with ‘the enlarged social scene’, as it impinges on Catherine Morland 
in Northanger Abbey. She comes to Bath with high hopes of happiness, but no 
experience of the social requirements of life during the season, in a still fairly 
fashionable spa. Her social horizons are widened by the round of balls, theatre, 
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concerts, excursions, meeting people unconnected with her family. Catherine’s 
education is extended through ‘doing’ a Bath Season, so this is the aspect of 
Bath social life we are shown. In the passage with which I began, we see a naive 
seventeen-year-old’s excitement over the round of pleasures and amusements 
encountered in Bath, especially once she has found a dancing partner and a bosom 
friend with whom to mull over her experiences. Reading horrid novels is one of 
them. We aren’t told where Isabella Thorpe or Catherine get them, but as there were 
some ten circulating libraries there at the time, we may think it probable that they 
were subscribers, as Jane Austen herself is likely to have been. Catherine doesn t 
learn much from her reading, but her creator may have got more profit from the 
great variety of reading, including horrid novels of course, available in Bath. 

What we are shown of Bath in this light-hearted Tittle work , as the author 
called it, is not the whole scene. Sickness, despite the presence of many who 
came for the sake of their health, does not belong in this Bath of youth and high 
spirits. Church-going gets short shrift despite the hero’s being a clergyman and the 
heroine the daughter of a respectable parson, even though his name was Richard. 
On what seems to be Catherine’s second Sunday in Bath, it is the fine weather 
and the promenading that takes place, that is foregrounded: ‘As soon as divine 
service was over’ the fun, or, to put it better, the action begins. 

Not that what goes on in the Pump Room, the Assembly Rooms, the ‘turns in 
the Crescent’ or on the expeditions out of Bath, which make up the social scene, 
are shown as all fun. The humiliation of not knowing anyone and of having no-one 
to dance with are among the first things this heroine experiences. The hypocrisy, 
fortune-hunting and affectation which go with the social round are exposed through 
the behaviour of John and Isabella Thorpe and General Tilney, while the vacuity of 
Mrs Allen ensures that Catherine gets a due share of boredom to dull the edge of 
pleasure now and again. Her social education comes about as she learns to distrust 
Mrs Allen’s advice on proper conduct and to suspect the motives and sincerity of 
the Thorpes and General Tilney. But it all stays within the mode of light-hearted 
comedy. Catherine’s native good sense protects her from being long imposed on 
by the variety of new people she meets, even though, when it comes to what she 
meets in the pages of horrid books, she is less well-protected. 

Anne Elliot, on the other hand, has no need of social education of this kind. 
We do indeed see her participating, as she must, in the fashionable round, but also 
seeking out and learning from those excluded from it. The Bath shown in this novel 
is still a place of fairly fashionable social life, of concerts, theatre visits and private 
gatherings in the right drawing rooms, but it is also a Bath in which sickness and 
poverty co-exist beside the ostentatious display of social ambition, wealth (or the 
appearance of it) and delusions of grandeur. The first visit Anne chooses to make 
in Bath, off her own bat, is to a former governess, presumably not well-off and 
not included in what Sir Walter Elliot would think of as ‘Bath Society . We are 
not even told the name of this lady, through whom Anne is brought into contact 
with an old school-fellow. Miss Hamilton as was, now the impoverished widow, 
‘Mrs Smith’. Anne’s visits to Mrs Smith in Westgate Buildings give us, and her. 
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a glimpse of a social group not ‘in Bath society’, but living at its mar g ins Mrs 
Smith, now hard-up and crippled, makes and sells ‘these little thread-cases, pin¬ 
cushions and card-racks, which you always find me so busy about’. She preserves 
her precarious position as ‘a gentlewoman in straightened circumstances’, by 
letting Anne know that she uses the money she gets from this bit of ungenteel 
private enterprise to assist ‘one or two families in this neighbourhood’ poorer than 
herself. Nurse Rooke, however, is not a gentlewoman and gets her living by paid- 
for professional services, mostly among the well off. In Persuasion Jane Austen 
uses Bath to take us, hesitantly, into a social milieu not previously explored. She 
does it, as you might expect, with great good sense and a bit of irony. 

According to Mrs Smith, Nurse Rooke ‘is a shrewd, intelligent, sensible 
woman’, on whom she depends not only for nursing care, but for informed gossip 
which keeps her in touch with a social world to which she once belonged. Ann e 
does not doubt Nurse Rooke’s merits. There is even a suggestion that she sees the 
lives of such working women as less restricted than her own. 

Women of that class have great opportunities, and if they are intelligent may he 
well worth listening to. Such varieties of human nature as they are in the habit 
of witnessing! And it is not merely in its follies, that they are well read; for 
they see it occasionally under every circumstance that can he most interesting 
or affecting. (155-56) 

Jane Austen, ever a realist when it comes to sentimental or Romantic notions not 
well-founded in personal experience and observation, does not subject this heroine 
to the full play of authorial irony or direct comment, such as she had used upon 
Susan/Catherine, but when Anne goes on to suppose that sick chambers must 
furnish instances of ‘ardent, disinterested, self-denying attachment, of heroism, 
fortitude, patience, resignation - of all the conflicts and sacrifices that ennoble us 
most,’ Mrs Smith’s doubts impose a check. Clearly she does not quite agree and 
almost says more, but the time is not yet right. The reader is left to notice what 
has, and what has not, been said. The tone changes and Mrs Smith recovers her 
spirits at the thought of making Mrs Wallis of Marlborough Buildings, ‘a mere 
pretty, silly, expensive fashionable woman ... buy all the high-priced things I 
have in hand now.’ 

Jane Austen’s increased command of narrative technique allows greater subtlety 
in Persuasion than in Northanger Abbey, but the point I wish to make here is 
that, whereas in the earlier novel the heroine’s perspective is enlarged through the 
formal round of Bath social life, in Persuasion the heroine is shown as choosing 
to extend her experience outside it. 

I turn now to the theatre. First a word or two about the Theatre Royal in Bath 
and its importance to Jane Austen herself. Until July 1805 this was the old theatre 
in Orchard Street, which later became a Masonic Lodge. It was not until October 
of that year that the new theatre, the one which, praise be, is still flourishing, in 
Beaufort Square, was opened. We know the actual date of only one of Jane Austen’s 
attendances at the Bath Theatre. It was in June 1799, when she saw Dibden’s The 
Birthday, which was still somewhere in mind, fifteen years later, when Emma was 
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written; but letters written later show familiarity with the acting styles of some of 
those performing in Bath at the beginning of the nineteenth century. As Maggie 
Lane rightly says, ‘it is inconceivable that she should not have seen many plays 
during her five years residence in the city. ’ 1 Among them she may well have seen 
Lovers’ Vows and The Merchant of Venice, both of which were performed on a 
number of occasions. 

That Jane Austen drew on the theatre in creating novels which have proved 
so easy to adapt to stage, cinema and television, has at last attracted serious 
critical notice. Two new books, one by Paula Byme and one by Penny Gay, both 
unfortunately with the same title, Jane Austen and the Theatre, deal with this more 
fully than I can here. 2 But, strengthened by their labours, I feel more confident 
in suggesting that in Persuasion, a revived interest in Bath re-awakened Jane 
Austen’s sense of its dramatic potential, and possibly memories of what she had 
enjoyed in the theatre in Orchard Street many years earlier. 

During the time Jane Austen spent in Bath, it was reckoned to have the best 
company outside London, many of its actors later going on to Drury Lane or 
Covent Garden, while the plays performed were much the same in both places. 
Paula Byme says: 

The last five seasons at the Orchard Street Theatre, before the opening of the 
new [Beaufort Square] playhouse in 1805 saw the introduction of several 
London actors onto the Bath stage. The appearance of such London stars gave 
prominence to the playhouse and ensured its reputation as a theatre of the highest 
standing. Austen was fortunate in residing in Bath at a time when the theatre 
was in the zenith of its glory. (40) 

As is clear from the juvenilia and the satirical dramatisation of Sir Charles 
Grandison, Jane Austen’s interest in drama and in how dramatic techniques could 
be used in prose fiction, began much earlier, but the opportunities Bath gave her of 
seeing a good professional company, capable of ‘real hardened acting’, in plays of 
all kinds, from Shakespeare (as improved to suit contemporary taste) to Kotzebue 
(as adapted into acceptable English versions) must surely have been significant. 

To get back to Northanger Abbey: there is one passage which shows Jane 
Austen’s knowledge of the shape and proportions of the Orchard Street Theatre. It 
comes in Ch.12.Vol 1, where Catherine goes to the theatre to see unnamed plays, 
about which we are told nothing, except that she enjoys the Comedy (whatever 
it was) at least until the Fifth Act, at which point she switches off from whatever 
is going on on stage to what is going on in ‘the opposite box’. Catherine is not 
in a ‘front box’, facing towards the stage, but in a ‘side box’, looking directly 
across to the occupants of similar boxes on the opposite side, for this theatre was 
rectangular in shape, with completely straight sides. Once Catherine sees Henry 
Tilney and his father joining a party in the box opposite to her own (they were 
no great distance apart, in a theatre we would see as tiny), she loses all interest in 
what goes on on stage, and the rest of the chapter uses the Orchard Street Theatre 
only as an appropriate venue, first of all in which Catherine reinstates herself in 
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Henry’s good books, then in which John Thorpe, up to his tricks, implants in 
General Tilney’s mind the idea that she is heiress to whatever fortune the childless 
Mr and Mrs Allen may have. Not that this diverts Mr Thorpe from his own pursuit 
of the fortune he has invented for her. It is he who ‘sees her to her chair’. 

I am indebted to Penny Gay’s consideration of the particular characteristics 
of the old Orchard Street Theatre for alerting me to how much this scene relies 
on conditions there, rather than the new, larger theatre. As she puts it, in the new 
theatre: ‘An opulently seated audience now gazed upon a picture-frame within 
which... the new spectacular drama of heightened passions and violent experiences 
was shown.’ (15) By contrast the Orchard Street Theatre Royal, with its small 
proportions, roomlike shape and projecting forestage, was not only more intimate, 
but made the audience as well as the actors participants in the entire theatrical 
experience. The whole house, not just the stage, would of course have been lit. 
In such a theatre the audience itself was bound to gaze and be gazed on. It was 
an essential part of the pleasure of the whole performance, in which the audience 
participated. 

In the Nonhanger Abbey ‘scene’ under consideration, Jane Austen uses these 
aspects of the Bath theatre to develop the plot of her fiction, making us conscious 
of the theatrical space and atmosphere in which it all takes place, and setting up a 
situation, often to be found on stage, of a father with his eye on a fortune, ready to 
direct his son to acquiring it. Against this, we have a heroine already half in love 
with the son, behaving with the straightforward simplicity of a stage ‘Country- 
Girl . She is not a low-bom character, like the Country Wife of Wycherley’s play 
(often performed at Bath in Garrick’s toned down version), but her directness may 
owe something to the stereotype. When at last a rather stiff Henry comes round 
to her box, Catherine starts off at once with, ‘Oh! Mr Tilney, I have been quite 
wild to speak to you and make my apologies.’ Explaining her apparent rudeness 
in going out with John Thorpe, when she had promised to meet the Tilneys, she 
continues: 

But I begged Mr. Thorpe so earnestly to stop; I called out to him as soon as 
ever I saw you; now, Mrs Allen did not - Oh! you were not there; but indeed 
I did; and if Mr Thorpe would only have stopped, I would have jumped out 
and run after you. (94) 

Further explanations follow, but Catherine doesn’t leave it there, though she has 
really said quite enough. Instead she goes on to ask why he was so ready to take 
offence: 

‘Me! -1 take offence! ’ 

‘Nay, I am sure by your look, when you came into the box, you were angry.’ 

‘I angry! I could have no right.’ 

Well, nobody would have thought you had no right who saw your face ’ 

(94-95) 

And it all ends delightfully with his asking her to make room for him and talking 
of the play; but in this theatrical atmosphere, has Catherine’s language moved a 
little closer to that of a cruder ‘Country Girl’ than she is usually shown to be? Isn’t 
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that ‘nay’ a bit rustic, and what about the grammar of that last sentence? Shouldn t 
a parson’s daughter, even if her education has been a bit haphazard, have said, 
‘Well, nobody who saw your face would have thought you had no right’? 

In choosing to set her scene in the theatre, Jane Austen transposes into her 
novel dramatic dialogue of a kind quite close to what might have been heard on 
stage. The chapter ends with Catherine’s unsuspecting pleasure in hearing from 
John Thorpe that General Tilney thinks her ‘the finest girl in Bath’, but not before 
we are aware of the trap that Thorpe, in his Tony Lumpkinish way, has set up for 
her with the ‘fine old fellow, as rich as a Jew’, who will later turn her out of his 
house. In this instance it is clear that a specific theatre in Bath was in mind, but it 
is arguable that the variety of theatrical experience Jane Austen enjoyed here paid 
off long after she had left Bath for good. 

Let us move on now to Persuasion. Anne does not encounter Captain Wentworth 
in the theatre. Charles Musgrove takes a box and they are both invited, but to her 
regret, ‘our cousins the Dalrymples’ are expected in Camden Place that evening 
and she must decline. So there is no scene in this novel comparable to the one in 
Northanger Abbey. There is, however, a sense of the dramatic, even the theatrical, 
in the development of the plot, almost as soon as Anne arrives in Bath. We all 
remember how Jane Austen uses the noise of Bath on a dreary winter day to show 
us the contrast between Lady Russell’s state of mind and Anne’s. Lady Russell is 
glad to be rid of the noisy children at Uppercross and finds the urban bustle of Bath 
invigorating, while to Anne ‘the dash of other carriages, the heavy rumble of carts 
and drays, the bawling of newsmen, muffin-men and milk-men, and the ceaseless 
clink of pattens’ is oppressive. Her isolation is emphasised by her inability to share 
her friend’s cheerfulness. 

Anne did not share these feelings. She persisted in a very determined, though 
very silent, disinclination for Bath; caught the first dim view of the extensive 
buildings, smoking in rain, without any wish of seeing them better; felt their 
progress through the streets to be, however disagreeable, yet too rapid: for who 
would he glad to see her when she arrived? (135) 

The house in Camden Place makes her heart sink, ‘anticipating an imprisonment 
of many months.’ In all of this, the City of Bath is used as the objective correlative 
of Anne’s low state of mind, but yet how rapidly things change! The remarks about 
Camden Place come near the start of chapter 3 of the second volume, and almost 
immediately things pick up. Her father and sister welcome her with unexpected 
cordiality and soon Mr Elliot makes his appearance. Faulty as he turns out to be, 
this anti-hero is intelligent. He improves their conversation very much. He shows 
‘the operation of a sensible, discerning mind’, and he distinguishes Anne, in a way 
she is unused to. At the end of this same chapter, we read, she ‘could not have 
supposed it possible that her first evening in Camden-place could have passed so 
well!’ 

The speed and the means by which Anne’s prospects are now altered have a 
dramatic impact. She arrives in Bath soon after Christmas and by early in March 
she is engaged to Captain Wentworth. Events move fast. The stranger who first 
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admired her at Lyme and turned out to be her cousin, heir to the Kellynch estate, 
appears in Bath and is soon seen as a likely suitor. Anne’s improvement in looks is 
noticed even by her father. Lady Russell dreams of seeing her raised to the dignity 
her mother once enjoyed as Lady Elliot, but next comes news that Wentworth’s 
supposed engagement to Louisa Musgrove is at an end. Soon he is in Bath, with 
changed feelings sharpened by a touch of jealousy. I do not usually think of 
Persuasion as one of the most dramatic of Jane Austen’s novels, perhaps because 
it focuses so much on the heroine’s inner life and sensitive awareness, but as one 
rehearses the plot in this way, its theatricality is apparent. I use the term in a non- 
pejorative sense. 

The influence of the theatre is probably also to be seen in the characterization 
of Admiral Croft and Captain Wentworth. Sailors appeared frequently on the 
eighteenth-century stage. Almost always good-hearted, the sailor might be there 
to provoke sympathetic laughter with his nautical references and vocabulary. 
Admiral Croft owes something to this stereotype, particularly in his language. 
He wishes his brother-in-law would ‘spread more canvas’ and come home with 
a wife, as he has come home with prize enemy ships. Anne’s tactfully expressed 
hope that the jilted Captain Wentworth has not written ‘in the spirit of an ill-used 
man’ gets the blunt answer, ‘Not at all, not at all; there is not an oath or a murmur 
from beginning to end.’ 

By the early nineteenth century, British successes at sea in the war with France 
gave rise to a more idealised figure, but the best example is not to be found on 
stage, but in the pages of Persuasion. Jane Austen could, of course, draw on the 
real life examples of her two naval brothers, but she was also in tune with the spirit 
of the age as it was expressed through stage and page. In Persuasion she creates a 
hero of her time. Indubitably heroic at sea, Wentworth does not lack social graces 
on land, yet Anne, even when he behaves with cold formality towards her, still 
sees him as representing ‘the frank, the open-hearted, the eager character’ that she 
prizes above all other. He is to be admired for heroism in battle, in a way no other 
Austen hero is. Yet in affairs of the heart, he is far from a picture of perfection. His 
faults spring from the very virtues which make him what he is: confident, proud of 
his achievements, but impetuous and slow to understand the constraints operative 
on a life so much more restricted than his own, and a more exquisite sensibility. 
The dramatic potential of such a character is easy to discern and we can see how 
Jane Austen makes use of techniques derived from the theatre in presenting him 
to us. 

Take the first part of chapter 11, Vol 2. When this chapter opens, Mr Elliot’s 
character has been exposed to Anne, who has also perceived a change in Captain 
Wentworth’s behaviour towards her. Arriving at the ‘proper apartment’ in the White 
Hart, she finds Mrs Musgrove with Mrs Croft and Captain Harville and Captain 
Wentworth. The room is evidently quite large and it is easy to imagine it as a stage 
set, for we are given what might almost be stage directions. You might say we have 
a ‘virtual theatre’ transposed into the novel. Front stage, to one side the two ladies 
are seated in conversation, with a table near them. Back stage there is a window 
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and mid-stage on the other side, ‘nearer to the window than to the two ladies, but 
not very near’, is a writing table with writing materials. If it were a stage set, it 
would be admirably designed for separate conversations to take place and for the 
audience to see and hear more than the ‘actors’ do. 

Mrs Musgrove and Mrs Croft chat on about Louisa’s engagement to Captain 
Benwick. Wentworth takes on, apparently, the task of writing a covering letter to 
go with the portrait of Benwick that is to be returned and, presumably, given to 
Louisa Musgrove. Captain Harville beckons Anne over to the window and recalls 
how the portrait had been intended for ‘poor Fanny’, his dead sister. The scene is 
now set for the dramatic dialogue between them on the subject of male and female 
constancy. Anne, so often the silent observer and passive endurer of misconceptions, 
is given a powerful voice. She is allowed to argue in a friendly way with Harville 
and to pick up, with acumen, a weakness in the analogy he has employed. 

‘Your feelings may he the strongest,’ [she says] ‘but the same spirit of analogy 
will authorise me to assert that ours are the most tender. Man is more robust 
than woman, but he is not longer-lived; which exactly explains my view of the 
nature of their attachments.’ (233) 

They each say more, but are soon interrupted: 

... when a slight noise called their attention to Captain Wentworth’s hitherto 
perfectly quiet division of the room. It was nothing more than that his pen had 
fallen down, but Anne was startled at finding him nearer than she had supposed, 
and half inclined to suspect that the pen had only fallen, because he had been 
occupied by them, striving to catch sounds, which yet she did not think he 
could have caught. 

We are now fully aware that Wentworth is indeed absorbed in what is being 
said. The dialogue continues until Mrs Croft is ready to make her exit, neatly 
reminding us that Anne and Wentworth are to meet again that evening. The 
theatrical device of overhearing is now followed by a stratagem familiar on 
stage. Wentworth seals his letter with great rapidity and makes his exit, but only 
to return moments later: 

... he had forgotten his gloves, and instantly crossing the room to the writing 
table, and standing with his back to Mrs. Musgrove, he drew out a letter from 
under the scattered paper, placed it before Anne with eyes of glowing entreaty 
fixed on her for a moment, and hastily collecting his gloves, was again out of 
the room, almost before Mrs. Musgrove was aware of his being in it - the work 
of an instant! (236 ) 

We might expect that Anne will have to make an exit before she can read this 
letter, but no, Mrs Musgrove has Tittle arrangements of her own’ at her table, so 
the letter is read, as it were, on stage. We hear it, rather as it might be a soliloquy. 
And the voice that comes to us through the letter is more melodramatic than the 
conversational voice we hear elsewhere. 

You pierce my soul. I am half agony, half hope... A word, a look will be enough 
to decide whether I enter your father’s house this evening, or never. 

As Anne struggles to regain her composure, after reading this, a diversion is 
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created: enter Charles, Mary and Henrietta. The chapter is by no means over, but 
the dramatic set piece is at an end. 

I mentioned near the beginning three ways in which Bath gave Jane Austen 
material she could use to good purpose, an enlarged social scene, a good theatre 
and the topography of the city itself, which I shall end with. Bath was spectacular, 
its still pristine buildings rising from the low ground near the Avon to the heights 
of Lansdown, and with ‘Beechen Cliff, that noble hill, whose beautiful verdure and 
hanging coppice render it so striking an object from almost every opening in Bath’, 
beyond the river to the south. And readers could be expected to visualise it readily. 
Light allusion would be enough to summon up a particular view or location, so it 
could be evoked while keeping the focus firmly on the interaction of characters 
and while heightening psychological tension or suggesting a transition to a lower 
emotional plane. There are two walks in which this is done with great brilliance. 
The first is the up-and-down walk round Beechen Cliff in Northanger Abbey and 
the second is the ascent from Union Street to Camden Place in Persuasion. 

The Beechen Cliff walk comes nearly half-way through Northanger Abbey 
and marks a new stage in the development of relations between Catherine and 
Henry and with Eleanor Tilney, his sister. It starts with Catherine’s observation: ‘I 
never look at it... without thinking of the south of France.’ Henry is a little taken 
aback, ‘You have been abroad then?’ But of course not, she is thinking only of 
Emily and M St Aubert in The Mysteries of Udolpho. Thus Jane Austen uses the 
prospect of Beechen Cliff to start five pages of dialogue showing us something 
of these three characters’ views on fiction (especially Mrs Radcliffe’s) as well as 
history, infant education and the uses of the English language. Catherine shows 
her ignorance (or is it acumen?) by declaring that she only reads history as a duty, 
as it ‘tells me nothing that does not vex or weary me. The quarrels of popes and 
kings, with wars and pestilences, in every page; the men all so good for no thin g 
and hardly any women at all. ’ So far she has not done much to impress Henry with 
her intelligence, but they are on rising ground and there is a change of subject. 
Henry and Eleanor discuss the view as it might be drawn in a picturesque manner. 
Catherine is completely out of her depth, but eagerly assents to everything Henry 
explains to her. The narrator puts her oar in by telling us that ‘a good looking girl, 
with an affectionate heart and a very ignorant mind cannot fail of attracting a clever 
young man, unless circumstances are particularly untoward’. They are not and he 
is soon convinced she has ‘a great deal of natural taste’. So much indeed that, by 
the time they ‘gained the top of Beechen Cliff, she voluntarily rejected the whole 
city of Bath, as unworthy to make part of a landscape. ’(Ill) 

They are at the highest point of the walk and Catherine at the highest peak 
of attractiveness to Henty. ‘Delighted with her progress, and fearful of wearying 
her with too much wisdom at once, Henry suffered the subject to decline’ (my 
emphasis). They are on lower ground by the time Catherine, whose thoughts have 
returned to her current obsession with horrid books, says ‘in a solemn tone of 
voice’, ‘I have heard that something very shocking indeed will soon come out in 
London.’ From there on it is all downhill, back to ‘the comfortable lodgings in 
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Pultney Street’. 

This is a set piece in which the topography of Bath is more than a back-drop. 

It is used as an integral part of the structure of the whole passage. The beauty of 
Beechen Cliff and the view of Bath from it are lightly touched on. We get the 
pleasure of the location and only take in subliminally how the use of rising and 
then falling ground on the walk helps us to track the rise and fall in the intellectual 
and emotional movement of the conversation taking place. 

In Persuasion, the walk I shall end with comes in the same virtuoso chapter 
already discussed for its theatricality. It begins on the flat, in Union Street, as it 
happens. Charles Musgrove is escorting Anne home, when they are overtaken by 
Captain Wentworth. It is the mundane Charles, thinking he might be able to get to 
the gunsmith’s after all, who introduces the idea of height: ‘ Captain Wentworth, 
which way are you going? only to Gay-street, or further up the town?’ Wentworth 
hardly knows and Charles continues, ‘Are you going as high as Belmont? Are you 
going near Camden-place?” 

Thus the ascent to Lansdown begins with a playful allusion to the high ground 
of Shakespearean comedy. It comes of course, apparently quite naturally, from 
the mouth of one who has no idea he is in the presence of lovers concealing their 
highly charged emotion with some difficulty. Charles explains himself: ‘I ought 
to be at that fellow’s in the market-place. He promised me the sight of a capital 
gun he is just going to send off... a good deal like the second-size double-barrel 
of mine, which you shot one day, round Winthrop.’ And he is off, leaving it to the 
narrator to tell us how high her hero and heroine are going in the first moments of 
rediscovering requited love: 

There could not be an objection. There could be only a most proper alacrity, a 
most obliging compliance for public view; and smiles reined in and spirits dancing 
in private rapture [Yes rapture - not a word often associated with Jane Austen.] 
... And, soon words enough had passed between them to decide their direction 
towards the comparatively quiet and retired gravel walk, where the power of 
conversation would make the present hour a blessing indeed; and prepare for 
it all the immortality which the happiest recollections of their own future lives 
could bestow... There they returned again into the past, more exquisitely happy, 
perhaps, in their re-union, than when it had been first projected; more tender, more 
tried, more fixed in a knowledge of each other’s character, truth and attachment; 
more equal to act, more justified in acting. (240-41) 

Jane Austen has not altogether abandoned sense and realism, but here she uses 
the language of sensibility - rapture, blessing, immortality, exquisitely - and unless 
I’m missing something, it is not distanced by irony and not to be undermined by 
subsequent events. Moreover some of the language seems to carry a memory of 
Portia’s lines when Bassanio chooses the leaden casket: 

O love, be moderate; allay thy ecstasy; 

In measure rain thy joy; scant this excess. 

I feel too much thy blessing: make it less, 
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For fear I surfeit! 


[The Merchant of Venice] 111.2. 111-4 

The winter is nearly over and Bath is now a setting for elevated happiness: the heavy 
traffic has gone, the bawling milkmen give way to more spring-like figures, ‘ flir ting 
girls’, ‘nursery-maids and children’, not that the lovers notice them, engrossed as 
they are with themselves. This walk ends on the high ground of Camden Place, in 
the house Anne had seen as a prison only a few weeks earlier. 

At last Anne was at home again, and happier than any one in that house could 
have conceived. All the surprise and suspense, and every other painful part of 
the morning dissipated by this conversation, she re-entered the house so happy 
as to be obliged to find an alloy in some momentary apprehensions of its being 
impossible to last. An interval of meditation, serious and grateful, was the best 
corrective of every thing dangerous in such high-wrought felicity; and she 
went to her room, and grew steadfast and fearless in the thankfulness of her 
enjoyment. (245) 

The townscape of Bath, transformed from the oppressiveness of winter into 
the spring of new hope, becomes the backdrop for an ‘ascent’ into ‘such high- 
wrought felicity’ as is unmatched elsewhere. And the language, if it does not go 
quite as high as Shakespeare’s Belmont, rises to a pitch unusual in Jane Austen. 
The Bath landscape and the old Bath theatre seem to have proved something of 
an inspiration. 

Notes 

1 Maggie Lane, A Charming Place: Bath in the Lift and Times of Jane Austen, 
(Bath, 1988), p. 83. 

2 Penny Gay, Jane Austen and the Theatre (Cambridge, 2002). 

Paula Byrne, Jane Austen and the Theatre (London, 2002). 

This paper was given at the Jane Austen Society conference 'Jane Austen in Bath’ 
in September 2002. 
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Minutes of the Annual General Meeting 
held on Saturday 20 July 2002 
at Chawton House, Hampshire 
(by courtesy of the Trustees of Chawton House Library) 


1 The President, Mr Richard Knight, welcomed members to the Meeting. 

2 Apologies were received from Pauline and John Chapman, Sarah and David 
Parker. 

3 Minutes of the AGM 21 July 2001 were distributed, approved and signed by 
the President. 

4 Matters arising: none 

5 Officers’ Reports: 

The Chairman, Mr Brian Southam, welcomed visitors including some from 
overseas. He was able to report that Miss Elizabeth Jenkins, a co-founder and 
Vice-President of the Society, was in good health and retained her interest in 
the well-being of the Society. A former Hon. Secretary, Mr Tony Trollope, 
was being well cared for in a nursing home at Overton. A sad loss in October 
2001 had been that of Joan Austen-Leigh, a co-founder of JASNA, who had 
been a guest of honour at our AGM in 2000. Jim Butler-Keamey, a committee 
member for more than 30 years, had also recently passed away. 

Officers-. Thanks were expressed to Mr Alwyn Austen for carrying out the 
duties of Acting Hon. Secretary for 18 months, a particularly busy period 
in the Society’s affairs, with his customary energy and cheerfulness despite 
poor health, while continuing as Chairman of the Kent branch. He accepted 
the role of Vice President. Mrs Maggie Lane had accepted the invitation 
of the Committee to serve as Hon. Secretary until the next Elections in 
2004. The President called for approval by show of hands, which was given 
unanimously. 

Conferences-. The Southampton conference had been so warmly received 
that the next conference had been brought forward, and would take place in 
Bath in September 2002. Already there were plans for a conference in Lyme 
Regis in 2003. This was being planned to tie in with the JASNA conference in 
Winchester in October 2003, for which the Society was providing assistance 
and guides. 

Constitution: The main item of business going forward was the proposed 
revision of the Constitution. The committee’s recommendations would be put 
before the membership by postal ballot in the course of the Autumn, results 
being submitted to the Charity Commission for final approval. 
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At last year’s AGM there had been a suggestion from the floor to enlarge 
representation on the committee before the 2004 election. The Chairman 
had subsequently received three letters of support for this proposal. It would 
be given priority for discussion after the Constitution ballot, but whether an 
interim election was found feasible or not, the committee was determined to 
encourage a wide field of candidates. A contested election is the sign of the 
Society’s vigour and good health. 

Publications: The committee regularly receives and considers new proposals. 
Just published was Jane Austen’s Family and Tonbridge by Mrs Margaret 
Wilson. Forthcoming was a new edition of Jane Austen and Bath, revised by 
Mr Gavin Turner with new photographs by Mr Michael Davis. The original 
book, published in 1969, was written by Mrs Jean Freeman, here with us today. 
In preparation is a book of James Austen’s verse, edited by David Selwyn. 
Education: At last year’s AGM some criticism had been voiced at lack of 
progress in this, one of the Society’s most important objectives. The Chairman 
was happy to report good progress since then. In a three-way link, the Society is 
working with Louise West, administrative officer of the Jane Austen Memorial 
Trust, and Olivia Thompson, outreach officer of the Chawton House Library, 
to prepare a programme of visits to Chawton with project materials prepared 
for primary, secondary and tertiary level. The leaflet ‘Under the Bonnet’ was 
available for teachers. In cases where the cost of transport was prohibitive, the 
Society was making funding available to educational institutions. The Society 
was also funding a number of places for students at Southampton University’s 
forthcoming conference ‘From Text to Screen’ and at our own Bath conference. 
The Society occasionally receives legacies of Jane Austen books, a list of which 
is circulated to local secondary schools and colleges for donation. 

The Chairman thanked Mr Brian Joice for redesigning and updating the 
Society website. He welcomed a new branch of the Society, in Hampshire, 
which was successfully launched in May with the particular help of Mr Alwyn 
Austen and Miss Helen Leffoy. He reported that he regularly attended meetings 
of the Trustees of the Jane Austen House Museum, where a recent acquisition 
had been unveiled today, a portrait of Edward Austen at about 15 years of 
age. The Society and the JAMT had worked together to object to a p lannin g 
proposal to build a row of houses immediately opposite Jane Austen’s House, 
and another proposal at Ibthorpe. 

Members who visited St Nicholas’s Church, Chawton, after the AGM, 
would see the graves of Mrs Austen and her daughter Cassandra decorated 
with flowers from the Austens’ own garden. The Chairman ended his Report 
by offering sincere thanks to all who had helped to organise and steward the 
AGM, especially the ‘mastermind’ of it all, Mr Patrick Stokes. 

The Hon. Treasurer, Mr Crispin Drummond, reported on a satisfactory 
financial situation. The main Society was not making a surplus because its 
various activities were intended to break even. Because of the world situation. 
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there was a sixfold increase in the cost of insurance. The Treasurer proposed 
an increase in the Society’s subscription rates as set out on a paper circulated 
to the meeting. This would be the first such increase in 7 years. He had looked 
into good ideas raised by last year’s AGM: Gift Aid and the facility of credit 
card payments would be introduced at the same time as the increase, in January 
2003. There had been a question whether Life Members should be asked to top 
up their payment, but it was right that the Society should honour its agreement 
with such members, though voluntary donations would be well received! The 
proposed increase was carried by a show of hands. 

The Hon. Secretary, Mrs Maggie Lane, thanked Mrs Rosemary Culley for 
handling membership enquiries and payments, Mrs Fiona Ainsworth for 
liaison with branches and groups, and Mr Patrick Stokes for organising the 
AGM. In these ways the traditional responsibilities of the Hon. Secretary had 
been divided and lightened, making it not only possible for her to undertake 
the role, but less onerous for any future volunteer. Even more than such 
considerations, it was healthier to have the Society’s affairs in several pairs 
of hands. Membership numbers, as reported by Mrs Rosemary Culley, were 
867 Life members, 1027 annual members, 6 Honorary members, making a 
total of 1900. While 152 new members had joined, 250 had not renewed, lost 
contact or died. The Hon. Secretary reported on a possible development of 
interest to the Jane Austen world: the proposal by the Holbume Museum of 
Art in Bath to purchase, renovate, furnish and open to the public 4 Sydney 
Place. There were many obstacles ahead, not least funding, and she hoped to 
have something further to report next year. 

6. Members’ questions and open forum 

A member from Scotland appealed for others to join in establishing a Scottish 
branch. Mr Jonathan Cecil, the actor and son of Lord David Cecil, a past 
President of the Society, informed the meeting of a production of Emma 
touring the country. A suggestion was made that membership cards be issued, 
perhaps showing the branches or groups to which the member belonged. 
Family membership, to encourage young people to join, was suggested. It was 
requested that at future AGMs, more time be allowed for members’ questions 
and comments. 

7. Date of next meeting Saturday, 19 July 2003 at Chawton House. 
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JANE AUSTEN'S 
HOUSE 

JANE AUSTEN MEMORIAL TRUST 
CHAWTON, ALTON, HAMPSHIRE 
Telephone: (01420) 83262 

17th-century house where Jane Austen lived 
from 1809 to 1817 

Set in pleasant garden, ideal for picnicking. 
Refreshments are also available in the village. 

The house contains items used by Jane and her family 
including furniture, pictures, books, 
letters and documents. 

Old bakehouse with family's wash tub, 
bakery oven and Jane's donkey cart. 

THE HOUSE IS OPEN: 

11-4.00 daily 1 March - 30 November and 
New Year's Day (except Christmas and Boxing Day) 

January, February and December: 

Saturday and Sunday and local half-term days 

Adults £4.00 Children 50p 
Seniors and Students £3.00 
Groups (15+) £3.00 
Book Shop 
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The Society’s publications 

The Collected Reports are an important record of the Society’s history since its inception, 
and of original research over the years. Subjects covered in the annual address at the 
AGM range widely and include all aspects of the life and work of Jane Austen. 
Collected Reports 1949-1965 
Collected Reports 1966-1975 
Collected Reports 1976-1985 
Collected Reports 1986-1995 

My Aunt Jane Austen: a memoir, by Caroline Austen 

Unique childhood memories of Mrs Austen, Jane and Cassandra at Chawton. 

Jane Austen in Bath, by Jean Freeman 

First published in 1969, the excellent text has been comletely revised, with new 
illustrations. 

Collected Poems and Verse of the Austen family, ed. David Selwyn (published in 
association with Carcanet Press) 

All poems known to have been written by Jane Austen are printed here, and all those 
by her mother, a clever and witty versifier, as well as charades, poems and riddles by 
other members of the family circle. Fully annotated. 

Godmersham Park, Kent - before, during, and since Jane Austen’s day, by Nigel 
Nicolson 

With his discerning and knowledgeable eye the author describes this elegant country 
house, once the home of Jane Austen’s brother Edward. He comments on references 
in Jane Austen’s letters to her visits. Here she acquired an understanding of social life 
in large houses, used so effectively in her novels. Illustrated. 

Jane Austen: A Celebration, ed. Maggie Lane and David Selwyn, with a Foreword 
by HRH the Prince of Wales (published in association with Chawton House Library 
and Carcanet Press). 

A collection of views of Jane Austen from distinguished people in all walks of life. 
Many of the pieces have been specially written for the book. 

Fanny Knight’s Diaries: Jane Austen through her niece’s eyes, by Deirdre Le Faye 
From diaries kept by Fanny Knight from the age of 11, it is possible to gain a vivid 
picture of the happy life of her family in their Kentish neighbourhood and also 
biographical information regarding Jane Austen which is not recorded anywhere 
else. Illustrated. 

Jane Austen’s Family and Tonbridge, by Margaret Wilson (published in association 
with the Kent Branch). 

This book explores the history of Jane Austen’s Kentish ancestors and cousins as 
well as being informative about acquaintances who also had a Tonbridge connection. 
Illustrated. 
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From the Chairman 


Full details of the Society’s new Committee for 2004-2009 were circulated with 
the March 2004 News Letter and members will have the opportunity of confirming 
the new Committee in office at the AGM in July. Your present Committee feels 
that the new Committee embraces a good range of experience and expertise and 
provides a balanced group: seven of the members have served in the past, nine 
members are new to the Committee, and overall the Groups and Branches are 
well represented. 

The March 2004 News Letter also gave details of the considerable legacies 
received by the Society during the course of the year. Since the Committee’s 
financial strategy calls for the Society’s regular activities to be self-supporting, 
these bequests are reserved for a wide range of new projects now under 
consideration by the Committee. 

A major event has been the Conference held at Lyme Regis. The fine weather, 
the marvellous setting, the quality of a very varied programme and, of course, 
the close association with Persuasion and Jane Austen herself, all contributed 
to making this such a great success. Perhaps most memorable of all was the talk 
in which Diana Shervington introduced us to her incomparable and priceless 
collection of Austen memorabilia and it was thanks to her introductions, as a long 
time resident of Lyme, that the Conference went so smoothly and was so warmly 
received by the Mayor and Town Council. It is from this strong base of success 
that we look forward so keenly to the Society’s 2004 Conference in September 
at Buxton, an occasion that owes much to the enthusiasm and support of the 
Northern Branch. 

Brian Southam 


A.G.C. Trollope, MBE 
1914-2003 

For thir ty-five, years the Jane Austen Society was run with unique style and 
efficiency by Sir Hugh Smiley. Then, in 1985, Tony Trollope agreed to take over 
from Sir Hugh as the Society’s Hon. Secretary; quietly and with the same attention 
to detail. Tony Trollope ran the Society for seven years, supported by Rosemary, 
who shared his enjoyment. Tony saw the need to widen membership, extend our 
vision, and in particular increase our commitment to education. Pupils from Alton 
College were invited to Chawton to hear a talk by Professor Park Honan; the first 
tentative branches were encouraged to organise their affairs, hold meetings and 
talks for those who could not always get to Chawton for the AGM in July — at 
the time the only opportunity for members to meet. 

Tony and Rosemary were the first members of the committee to be invited to 
a JASNA Conference. They had four luxurious days at the Waldorf Hotel in New 



Tony Trollope 


York, and at the banquet appeared in the elegant costumes they had worn at the 
Bicentennial Ball at Oakley Hall in 1975. That was the year when Tony collected 
a group of friends to form the Jane Austen Singers; they would give occasional 
concerts and sing at weddings in Hampshire. Tony was a gifted musician and 
greatly enjoyed choral singing. 

We have also to thank Tony and Rosemary for arranging the service of 
Evensong which ends the meeting at Chawton House in July, and is now an 
established tradition, with St Nicholas church beautifully decorated with flowers 
by the people of Chawton. Tony would read the Lesson and continued to do so 
for several years. He particularly enjoyed being invited to special services at 
Steventon parish church, when he would read from the Revd George Austen’s 
own Bible. 

Edmund Bertram was advised by Henry Crawford to have his parsonage 
reflect his status as ‘a man of education, taste, good manners, good connections’. 
Tony Trollope had his generous share of all these. He and Rosemary took great 
pride in their family: Joanna, the successful novelist, Andrew, an eminent QC, 
and Victoria, a noted archivist. Grandchildren brought much joy. 

Tony and Rosemary were always welcoming and generous hosts at their 
charming house in Overton, which was old when the Austens and their neighbours 
would ride by. 

Helen Lefroy 
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Minutes of the Annual General Meeting 
held on Saturday 19 July 2003 
at Chawton House, Hampshire 
(by courtesy of the Trustees of Chawton House Library) 


1. The President, Richard Knight, welcomed members to the Meeting and 
thanked the Trustees of Chawton House Library and Sandy Lemer for allowing 
us to use their grounds once again. 

2. Minutes of the AGM 20 July 2002 were approved and signed by the 
President. 

3. Officers’Reports: 

The Chairman, Brian Southam, began by saying how we would miss the presence 
of Alwyn Austen, to whom many had bid a last farewell at Godmersham church 
where Nigel Nicolson, our Vice-President, gave a moving memorial address. 
Alwyn had served as Vice-Chairman, for two years as Acting Honorary Secretary, 
and for many years as Chairman of the Kent branch. A lasting memorial to his 
work for the Society would be the Austen plaque at Tonbridge School. We were 
also sad to lose Alan Wilkinson, one of the co-founders of the London branch, 
and to hear of the death of Canadian novelist and Jane Austen biographer Carol 
Shields. 

The main business of the year had been the amendment of the Constitution. 
About 50% of the membership returned voting papers and no proposal received 
less than 90% support. 

Planning was well advanced for the forthcoming election to the committee. 
Nomination papers would go out with the Autumn News Letter. Some present 
members of the committee were standing down and new blood was sought: 
members of the Society who had something to contribute were encouraged to 
offer themselves. One of the subjects for consideration by the new committee was 
the provision of membership packs and cards, a suggestion raised by the floor at 
last year’s AGM. 

The leading event of the year had been the highly successful annual conference 
at Bath, and plans were well in hand for the forthcoming conference in Lyme. 
Diana Shervington was thanked for her help in liaising locally. 

Charitable objects of the Society include publications and education. This 
year Maggie Lane had kindly written Jane Austen and Lyme Regis for the Society 
and Nigel Nicolson’s book on Godmersham Park had been reprinted. The first 
collected edition of the poetry of James Austen was in preparation under the 
editorship of David Selwyn and would be published in the autumn. The Chairman 
also took the opportunity to pay tribute to Bath member Edward Howells for his 
untiring efforts in getting our publications into Bath outlets. 

The educational outreach project in conjunction with the Jane Austen Memorial 
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Trust and Chawton House Library continued to provide educational experiences 
at primary and secondary level. At tertiary level, the Society was working with 
Professor Cora Kaplan of the University of Southampton and had awarded eight 
bursaries of £60 for post-graduates to attend the recent three-day conference on 
early women’s writing held at Winchester and Chawton. In 2004 the University 
would be offering an MA in 18th-century studies in conjunction with Chawton 
House Library. The Society had offered day places at the Bath conference to local 
students and would do the same at Lyme. 

The Society website had been much improved, for which Brian Joice was 
to be thanked. The Society’s relationship with the Jane Austen Memorial Trust 
continued to flourish. The Chairman was pleased to report on the healthy state 
of the Society at large. A joint meeting of branch and group representatives and 
members of the main committee had taken place in March and issues such as 
insurance cover and new guidelines for branches and groups had been discussed. 

The Holbume Museum was still hoping to purchase 4 Sydney Place. Also in 
Bath, St Swithin’s Church, where Jane Austen’s parents were married and her 
father buried, had put out an appeal for new gates, railings and paths which would 
enhance the setting of the Revd George Austen’s gravestone. 

Finally, the Chairman thanked all the officers, Patrick Stokes and the helpers 
who had organised the AGM, and the President, Richard Knight. 

The Hon. Secretary, Maggie Lane, announced current membership figures to 
be 1886 members, of whom 865 were Life Members. 227 members had lapsed, 
resigned or died. 147 new members had joined. 292 members had signed up for 
Gift Aid, which gives a useful additional income to the Society. Membership was 
very slightly down on last year’s figure of 1900. 

The Hon. Secretary thanked Rosemary Culley for her sterling work as 
Membership Secretary, Brian Joice for his work on the website, and Fiona 
Ainsworth for her work as Branches Secretary. There were 5 active branches 
and 4 active groups. Some members had expressed an interest in reviving an 
Oxfordshire and Berkshire branch; anyone interested in joining this should make 
contact with Fiona. 

Finally Nigel Nicolson was thanked for donating copies of his booklet Was 
Jane Austen Happy in Bath? for sale on the Bath and Bristol Group table. 

The Hon. Treasurer, Crispin Drummond, announced a slight deficit in the 
accounts. While membership numbers had fallen slightly, costs had risen. Some 
outlay, including among the branches, had been made and was waiting the expected 
return. Two bequests had bolstered finances and would be used for building and 
growing the activities and scope of the Society. He could assure members that 
finances were set fair for the future. 

4. Members’ questions and open forum 

1. A member of the London branch thought that it would be more rewarding to 
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view Jane Austen’s writing slope at Chawton Cottage than in the British Library 
and wondered whether the Society could use its good offices to encourage the 
BL to make a long loan. The Chairman said that the slope would be on loan 
to the Cottage during the JASNA visit and that the matter would be further 
discussed in committee. 

2. The member who had last year asked for fuller Minutes of the AGM 
congratulated the committee on providing fuller Minutes this year and asked 
that in future years they might appear at the beginning of the Annual Report. 

3. Dawn Thomas of the Midlands branch queried a point in the Accounts with 
the Hon. Treasurer and was assured that this was an administrative transfer 
only. 

5. Date of next meeting Saturday 17 July 2004 at Chawton House. 


Branches and Groups 


Bath and Bristol 

In April we were delighted to welcome to Newton Park as our guest speaker 
Gerard Kilroy, who had founded our Group with Maggie Lane in the 1980s. The 
intriguing title of his talk was ‘Much ado about noting and Emma’s fallible self’, 
in the course of which he suggested some direct Shakespearian influences on 
Emma, illustrating his comments with passages from the novel which reminded 
his appreciative audience of both the theatricality and humour of much of Jane 
Austen’s writing. 

Our next meeting, in June, held at Abbey Church House in Bath, took the 
form of an entertainment devised by three of our members, Michael Davis, Marie 
Flay and Diana White. Using as their source materials, and quoting generously 
from, Jane’s letters and novels, they presented a view of living and shopping 
in Bath in the late 1790s, illustrated with some contemporary clothing, which 
greatly entertained their large audience. After tea, most of those present were 
taken by Marie and Diana on a guided walking tour of the centre of Bath, where 
places and buildings which featured in the talk were viewed. 

At the end of September, the third annual Bath Jane Austen Festival organised 
by the Jane Austen Centre was held and, as usual, members of our Group took 
part in and attended some of the many events. This was followed immediately by 
the Jane Austen Society’s own weekend conference at Lyme Regis, blessed by 
glorious weather and voted by many to have been the Society’s most successful 
conference to date. Many from the Bath and Bristol Group attended as delegates 
and speakers, and the whole occasion was enhanced by the presence of a group 
from North America, who had travelled to England for the then forthcoming 
JASNA conference at Winchester. Many of the JASNA delegates who then 
visited Bath both before and after their Winchester conference were entertained 
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and guided by members of our Group. 

The last event of the year was the party held at 4 Sydney Place to celebrate 
Jane’s birthday. As usual, this was a sell-out, and as well as their delicious tea, 
those present were excited to hear Lisa White from the Holbume Museum outline 
her ideas for the future of the house in the event of the Museum’s being successful 
in its bid for lottery funding to enable it to acquire 4 Sydney Place. There was also 
something in the nature of a Christmas bonus for those present. The upper floors 
of the house are normally let but the second floor was between tenancies, so we 
were privileged to see the two rooms (and a small ante-room) on that floor which 
would have been the bedrooms of Jane and Cassandra, and of their parents. Our 
grateful thanks are extended, as always, to Anne and Michael Davis for allowing 
us to go to 4 Sydney Place and for looking after us so well. 

Gavin Turner 


Kent 

Our year began on a low note with the unexpected death of our Chairman, Alwyn 
Austen, tributes to whom appeared in the last Report. Averil Clayton took over 
the Chair at the AGM in March 2003 which was held at Goodnestone Park and 
was attended by over fifty members. Professor Barbara Hardy provided insight on 
‘The Epistolary Art of Jane Austen’. A Memorial Fund for Alwyn will be launched 
this Summer with the intention of commissioning a fine seat outside Godmersham 
Church, where Alwyn is buried, and of planting a mulberry tree in the Wilderness 
in Godmersham Park. 

We had a splendid Summer Picnic Day on Saturday 31 May, at Godmersham 
Park. The event was idyllic, in weather, in setting and in content. Penny Ruddock, 
author and retired Curator of the Museum of Costume in Bath, spoke eloquently 
on ‘Fashion in Jane Austen’s Time’. Her slides were delightful and informative, 
adding lustre to her detailed and elegant presentation. Picnics were savoured 
in the lovely gardens and leisurely walks taken through the eighteenth-century 
landscape before returning to the splendour of the entrance hall in Godmersham 
where Karin Femald, actress and NADFAS lecturer, gave a costumed presentation 
based on Fanny Burney’s Diaries. It was lively and funny with nuances that 
delighted. A delicious cream tea in the Orangery gave a final flourish to the day. 

In October 2003 Kent members were invited to join a sub-group of JASNA 
which was spending five days in Kent looking at Austen sites, led by Nigel 
Nicolson and by Anthea Bryant, a Blue Badge guide, and NADFAS lecturer who 
also happens to be one of the Kent Branch of the Jane Austen Society committee. 
We met them at Finchcocks for a dessert buffet and tour, followed by a musical 
talk by Richard Burnett and, finally, a delightful recital by Jean Phillips on 
harpsichord and pianoforte. 

On Saturday 8 November 2003 we held our annual Dinner in the Old Hall at 
Wye College. Again, Nigel presided and gave a short provocative talk, developing 
the idea that Jane had actually loved living in Bath. Our main speaker was David 
Selwyn, who enthused about the poetry of James Austen, Jane’s brother, a subject 
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he had recently been immersed in when he edited a book of James’s poetry. It was 
a lovely evening enjoyed by all forty-two of those attending. 

A week before the dinner the Discussion Group had met at Goodnestone in 
the dining room where Jane danced. We were armed with picnics as usual and lots 
of ideas, stimulated by the prompt sheet on ‘Fathers’ produced by Jean Dawson. 
Six months earlier, a small group had met at Angela Bates’s house in Pluckley to 
discuss ‘Heroes and Heroines’. 

A bumper edition of Austentations appeared in April; it was, as usual, a 
combination of contributions from members and others, the occasional text of a 
speech, and items of interest culled from printed matter elsewhere. 

Averil Clayton 


London 

2003 was for us the year of Pride and Prejudice, the world’s favourite novel. This 
was the title of a most amusing talk in January by Professor Michael Wheeler. 
In March Professor Barbara Hardy spoke about language and character in the 
novel. The AGM was unusually well attended, the draw being Sue Birtwistle, 
with video clips, on the making of the 1995 Pride and Prejudice. We would have 
liked to keep her talking all night - fortunately the discussion then started was 
continued in October, guided by Hellen Blackwell and Margaret Chittick. To give 
proper weight to Lydia’s elopement from Brighton we had two well-supported 
outings: the first to Brighton, with guided tour of the Regency architecture, the 
Royal Pavilion and ending with a splendid musical tea in a beautiful private house 
overlooking the beach. The second outing retraced Lydia’s route along as much 
of it as still remains, ending at Petworth, to pick up the reference to the Prince 
Regent. The year ended with a very cheerful Birthday Lunch, which this year had 
a particularly good selection of raffle prizes. 

Our novelty in 2003 was a clutch of invitations to give an afternoon’s 
entertainment to WI groups/reading circles, mostly on the western edge of 
London. A few members responded each time. Also eight members took part in a 
BBC4 programme Before the Booker Prize: 1818 (not yet screened at the time of 
writing); some nifty tactical interventions from our party ensured that Persuasion 
won. Other members helped out at Chawton in October, to entertain JASNA 
members over for their conference at Winchester. 

Maureen Stiller 


Midlands 

The Annual General Meeting in March brought a few changes to the committee. 
Our Chairman, John Levitt, felt that it was time to step down after eleven years of 
splendid service. During his time as chairman John has steered us wisely through 
many areas of study. He has acted as wise counsel in committee meetings, 
but most notably he has given us the benefit of his vast knowledge of English 
literature and excellent skills as a teacher. Also leaving the committee was Hilary 
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Adams, a founder member of the group, whose readings at the annual dinners 
have proved to be so enjoyable. We are most indebted to John and Hilary for 
their work within the group and we hope to see them regularly at our events. 
Our new Chairman is Gill Marchment, a founder member and the first treasurer 
of the group. In addition we welcome two new committee members, Margaret 
Smith and Chris Sandrawich. The spring study day followed the AGM and we 
were pleased to welcome three speakers, who addressed the theme ‘Aspects of 
Emma’. Angus Mclnnes, in his talk on ‘The Georgian Landed Classes’ helped 
us to understand some of the social and cultural background of Highbury and 
its surrounding countryside. David Selwyn gave an enjoyable talk on ‘Games in 
Emma’ while Tony Corley looked to Harriet Smith with his exploration of ‘Jane 
Austen’s real, honest, old-fashioned Boarding School.’ 

Our summer event, the Strawberry Tea, took place at Rode Hall at Scholar 
Green, near Congleton. Rode has been the home of the Wilbraham family since 
1669, although the present house was begun in the 1700s. The present owners 
conducted us around the house and gardens. The weather was fine and the grounds 
were at their finest on this sunny July afternoon. 

The autumn study tour took us to Hampshire to revisit the places of Jane’s 
early and later life. Although with such a programme it is difficult to determine 
the highlights, I believe for me it was visiting the newly refurbished Chawton 
House Library and Study Centre. We also walked in the steps of Jane Austen at 
Steventon, Ashe House, Ibthorpe, Chawton and Winchester. To my mind this was 
the study tour I have enjoyed most. It is the task of the committee now to decide 
where the next study tour will take place. 

Our Birthday Dinner took place at Weston Hall. Thirty-two of us, seven of 
whom were in period costume, gathered together in the darkening December 
afternoon, to celebrate the birthday. Although the meal had been planned with 
the usual care to period recipes, we were unaware of the late change in menu, 
due to the recent departure of the chef and other key members of staff. We doubt 
whether Jane Austen ever drank anything containing Malibu or ate broth with 
pasta spirals, but we feel she would have made a suitable comment in a letter to 
Cassandra, had she done so. Notwithstanding this we followed the meal with a 
delightful recital by Margaret Knight, a harpist who entertained us with a medley 
of music ranging from traditional tunes to Bach. Finally we enjoyed a quiz which 
contained sections on Emma, Northanger Abbey, places and Christmas events in 
the novels. As usual the knowledge of diners was found to be impressive and the 
event itself was most enjoyable. 

Gill Marchment 

Northern 

The Northern Branch year began with the publication in January of Impressions 
11, with issues 12 and 13 following in May and September respectively. 

In February 40 members attended our first lecture of the year; this was given 
by Luke Spencer of Leeds University, well known to those who have attended the 
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Study Days as a stimulating, thought-provoking and highly entertaining speaker. 
His subject was ‘Jane Austen’s Openings’ and he used only the first two or three 
paragraphs of each of the novels to reveal the genius of Jane Austen. 

In March we had a joint venture with the WEA, Leeds. Some 80 people 
attended a lecture, given by our Patron Irene Collins, on ‘Sir Thomas and Lady 
Catherine: Jane Austen’s Patrons, Good and Bad’. Prior to the lecture we assured 
the WEA organisers that we had a speaker of real quality who would educate 
and stimulate them, and deliver her lecture with wit and charm. The delighted 
response from the large number of WEA members who attended totally vindicated 
our claims. The talk was followed by refreshments, which were provided by the 
committee using recipes from The Jane Austen Cookbook. Incidentally, can you 
guess which was the good and which the bad patron? 

In April we held our fourth annual Study Day, in association with Leeds 
University Continuing Education. The subject was ‘Jane Austen: Reading Pride 
and Prejudice and Emma’. As in the past, demand for places was sufficient to 
ensure a repeat of the day and this was duly held in June. June also saw about 
40 members visiting Sutton Park at Sutton-on-the-Forest, a few miles north of 
York. As always the sun shone and those who made the journey were delighted 
by the beautiful gardens, the exquisite house and the delicious food served in 
the tearooms. In September we held our sixth discussion, this time on Pride and 
Prejudice. It proved as popular as we expected, and a wide-ranging discussion 
revealed a surprisingly diverse range of opinions. In keeping with tradition, the 
committee provided afternoon tea for those present. 

Last year our new venture was a costume presentation. This year we tried 
a Georgian meal. Thirty diners met in the Georgian Room in The Mansion in 
Roundhay Park, Leeds and enjoyed an excellent meal, discovering some of the 
flavours of Georgian cuisine and learning, between courses, about food, mealtimes 
and the etiquette attached. Over coffee we were entertained by members of the 
committee giving food-related readings from the novels, juvenilia and poetry of 
Jane Austen. The day was pronounced a real success by those present, with many 
requesting a repeat. 

In November some 50 members attended a lively business meeting at our 
AGM, held as usual in The King’s Manor in York. Our guest speaker was Dr Bill 
Hutchings of Manchester University, back by popular demand. An audience of 65 
were highly entertained by ‘I’m afraid it will fray’; muslins, tempers and irony 
in Northanger Abbey. Perhaps the high point was hearing the words of Henry, 
Catherine and Mrs Allen uttered by Heathcliffe, Cathy and Nelly Dean! 
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The real Tom Lefroy 
‘for whom I do not care sixpence ’ 

Helen Lefroy 

‘The day is come when I expect to flirt my last with Tom Lefroy, & when you read 
this it will be over... ’ From Jane’s letter to Cassandra, 14/15 January 1796. 

Tom came to Hampshire to spend Christmas and New Year 1795/96 with his uncle 
and aunt, the Revd George and Anne Lefroy, their daughter and three younger 
sons, at Ashe Rectory, a few miles from the Austen rectory at Steventon. During 
those three weeks there were parties and balls in all the neighbouring houses. Tom 
and Jane would have met at each of them. 

A newcomer to the regular lineup of partners she had known since childhood, 
Tom was monopolised by Jane, whom he found an entrancing partner, a sparkling 
companion at supper, quite unlike anyone he had ever met during his years at 
Dublin University. Each would know he would soon be leaving for London. (In 
old age Tom was asked if he had been in love with Jane Austen: ‘Yes, it was a 
boy’s love.’) Nevertheless those golden evenings may well have inspired the first 
version of the world’s favourite novel: ‘First Impressions’, first version of Pride 
and Prejudice, was completed and offered to a publisher by Mr Austen in 1797. 

Thomas Langlois (1776-1869) was the eldest son of Colonel Anthony Peter 
Lefroy, who after serving in the British Army in Ireland for many years, had 
chosen to settle there. Tom had decided on a legal career in Ireland, and had 
recently graduated from Trinity College, Dublin, with a handful of gold medals 
from the Historical Society. Since his birth, great-uncle Benjamin Langlois, a 
fussy, tedious bachelor, had taken a great interest in Tom’s future. His sister 
had married Anthony Lefroy, a partner in the Langlois bank in Leghorn and 
the Colonel’s father. In December 1792 Uncle Benjamin wrote to Tom’s father: 
‘Thomas has everything in his temper and character that can conciliate affection. 
A good heart, a good mind, good sense, and as little to correct in him as ever I 
saw in one of his age.’ Benjamin Langlois had been Secretary to the Embassy in 
Vienna when Viscount Stormont was Ambassador. When Lord Stormont became 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, he wrote in 1789 to invite his old 
friend Benjamin Langlois, ‘not as formerly to a share of toil and labour, but to a 
bed of down..., we shall have not more business in a year than we have often done 
in a single week, but I do most earnestly invite you to come and take your share 
of this sinecure.’ 

Uncle Benjamin was not short of money or useful connections. He had a 
house in Cork Street, near Piccadilly; he would expect Tom to join him there on 
an agreed date, to begin his legal studies. 

In order to practise at the Irish Bar, barristers had first to be called to the English 
Bar. Tom signed the Admissions Register at Lincoln’s Inn on 11 October 1793: 
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from Memoir of Chief Justice Lefroy by his son, Thomas Lefroy, MA, QC (Dublin 1871) 



‘Thomas Lefroy, gent., I.s, Anthony L., of Limerick.’ (The date of his leaving, 
with certificate, is not recorded at Lincoln’s Inn.) Irish students were required to 
keep eight terms commons, English students twelve terms. ‘Keeping terms’ was 
simply a matter of dining the right number of times during Hilary, Easter, Trinity 
and Michaelmas terms. In 1796 Hilary term began on 23 January and ended on 12 
February. So after his last evening in Hampshire Tom would have had just a week 
before his first opportunity to dine at Lincoln’s Inn on the 23rd. 

The four Inns of Court provided no legal education whatsoever. Young aspiring 
barristers could attend the courts, study available textbooks, read up cases in the 
chambers of a practising barrister, or work in an attorney’s office. Tom went daily 
to Westminster Hall to listen to cases presided over by leading law lords. 

During Hilary term 1797 Tom returned to Dublin to be called to the Irish 
Bar. He took the opportunity to travel south to ask the permission of Jeffry Paul, 
of Silverspring, Co. Wexford (the father of his good friend from College days, 
Anthony Paul), to become engaged to Anthony’s sister, Mary Paul. This would 
allow Tom and Mary to write to each other while Tom returned to London for 
further study. It has frequently been stated that Tom married an heiress. Not so, 
she only became the heir to Silverspring estate after Anthony was killed in a 
carriage accident. 

Meanwhile rebellion in Ireland was becoming more serious and out of control. 
In May 1798 the United Irish rose in revolt against English rule. The gentry in 
Co. Wexford sent their families to North Wales for safety. Silverspring, the Paul 
house, was not destroyed but every article of furniture, beds, wine, etc, were 
seized by the rebels. Mr Paul did not try to defend his property. 

On 16 March 1799 Tom and Mary Paul were married in Abergavenny. The 
following year he made his first appearances in court in Dublin, and was soon 
earning good fees. Within a few years he built a house in Leeson Street, within 
half an acre of garden and orchard, which on fine summer evenings he would 
tend, surrounded by his growing family. Ten children were bom to Tom and 
Mary, but three died in infancy. Despite unrest and sporadic rebellion in much of 
Ireland, Dublin was an elegant and civilized city. Fine new government buildings 
had recently been completed. Aristocratic families found spacious town houses 
in pleasant squares and terraces. At the Castle the titled Viceroy entertained in a 
style befitting the King of England’s representative. 

Within a few years Tom was travelling on the Munster circuit. He would 
write daily to his ‘dearest Mabs’. A deeply religious man, his letters to her consist 
largely of a commentary on a chapter of the Bible, his search to understand God’s 
will. He was devoted to his children, and sent messages or wrote frequently to 
them: 

My dearest J ~ 

... Believe me, my darling girl, there is no progress to be made in anything 

without steady and continued application... a saunterer when young, continues 

a saunterer through life... 
and in a letter to his eldest son, Anthony: 
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I hope you are a faithful chaplain, and make them all [the family] attend 
regularly at prayers during my absence, and that you recollect that to pray is 
not merely to repeat words, and to be thinking of something else... 

Tom was always a generous supporter of all Protestant charities devoted to 
the education of children. Absentee landlords owning large estates, Catholic and 
Protestant rivalries, and too little interest by the English governing classes, meant 
that little interest was taken in the education of the peasants, and nothing done to 
improve extreme poverty throughout Ireland. 

In the General Election of 1830 following the death of George IV Tom was 
chosen as Parliamentary Representative for the University of Dublin. At the same 
election his son Anthony became Tory Member of the Parliament at Westminster 
for Longford. A change of government in 1841 ended Tom’s Parliamentary 
career. 

In 1848 he presided at the much publicized trial in Dublin of William 
Mitchell, who was found guilty of publishing in the United Irishman seditious 
libel detrimental to Her Majesty - Queen Victoria. In 1852 Thomas Langlois 
Lefroy was appointed Chief Justice of Ireland, but in 1866 questions were asked 
in the House of Lords and in the Commons, calling the attention of Parliament 
to the ‘injury caused to the administration of the law in Ireland’ and ‘to the insult 
inflicted on the country’ by permitting the Lord Chief Justice and the Lord Justice 
of Appeal to continue longer on the Bench. Each was aged 93. Tom resigned. He 
was offered a baronetcy but declined the honour. 

He retired to the house he had built in Co. Longford, Carrig-glas Manor, and 
would enjoy riding round the estate. Mabs had died in 1858, but three unmarried 
daughters remained at home. Surrounded by his children and grand-children, 
Thomas Langlois died at Bray on 4 May 1869. 

I am grateful to the Librarian at Lincoln’s Inn, who searched the records there and 
also sent information about procedure for aspiring barristers. 
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Mrs Cawley and Brasenose College 
Elizabeth Boardman 


A well-known tradition in the Austen family is that when she was seven years 
old Jane Austen was sent to Oxford with Cassandra, then ten, and their cousin 
Jane Cooper, who was nearly twelve. They were to be taught by a Mrs Cawley, 
the sister of Jane Cooper’s father, who was said to have been a stiff-mannered 
person. 1 Mrs Cawley was the widow of a Principal of Brasenose College, and the 
aim of this article is to throw some light on her background and, in particular, her 
life at Brasenose. 

Ann Cawley was baptised at Henley-on-Thames in Oxfordshire on 17 July 
1736. 2 Her father was Gislingham Cooper, a goldsmith and banker of St Clement 
Danes, London, who had purchased an estate in Henley in 1724; 3 by the time of 
Ann’s baptism he is referred to in the register as the ‘Squire’. He and his second 
wife Ann had two children baptised in London and five in Henley, 4 but of these 
only two lived to be married and survived their parents. These were their youngest, 
Ann, and her brother Edward, nine years her senior. 5 

Gislingham Cooper’s residence in Ann’s early years is not certain, but after 
1744 he probably lived at Phillis Court in Henley, part of the property he had 
purchased twenty years before. 6 Thus it was almost certainly here that Ann was 
living in 1768, when the death of her father in February seems to have set off a 
chain of events. In April Arm was married to Ralph Cawley, the Rector of Stepney, 7 
and in October her mother and brother Edward sold Phillis Court. 8 

At the time of their marriage at Henley on 21 April 1768 Ann was thirty-one 
years old and her husband forty-seven; neither had been married before. Ralph 
Cawley had been bom in Famworth near Prescot in Lancashire in 1720, one 
of at least seven sons and two daughters of John Cawley, master at Famworth 
School 1720-1732 and Head Master of Wigan Grammar School 1732-1753. 9 
Ralph matriculated as a member of Brasenose on 17 May 1738, and was elected 
to a Nowell Scholarship less than a month later; doubtless the additional funds 
were a help to his father. The scholarship was one of several founded in 1565 
by Alexander Nowell, Dean of St Paul’s and later Principal of Brasenose. One 
of the qualifications was education at a school in Lancashire, which county 
has had strong connections with Brasenose throughout its history. By the time 
Ralph became an undergraduate his eldest brother Thomas, who had preceded 
him to Brasenose, was a Fellow of the College. Another brother, Samuel, was to 
matriculate in 1746. 10 

Ralph Cawley was awarded his B.A. on 26 February 1741/2 and his M.A. in 
1744. He was elected to a Fellowship of Brasenose on 21 January 1743/4. 11 To be 
an Oxford College Fellow in the eighteenth century did not require much beyond 
clerical orders (for most) and remaining single. In theory the College statutes 
required residence, but early in the century Brasenose had decided ‘that a Fellow, 
absent with leave, should have his emoluments’. 12 In practice it was easy to obtain 
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The area to the right of the Tower was the Principal’s Lodge until 1771 


leave of absence each year, and men would work or seek preferment elsewhere 
whilst still drawing their emoluments as Fellows. For most of them the accepted 
pattern was to wait patiently, serving as a College officer when required, until 
becoming a senior Fellow. Then, when a well-appointed College benefice became 
available, the man could resign his Fellowship, marry and live in comparative 
comfort. 

Thomas and Ralph Cawley were Fellows together until Thomas’s chance for 
preferment came; in 1750 he became Rector of the College living at Didcot in 
Berkshire (now Oxfordshire). Inevitably his departure moved his brother up in 
the seniority, and in due course Ralph served three terms as Junior Bursar and one 
as Senior Bursar. 13 He was appointed to the College living of Seiham, Sussex, in 
1755, but as he did not resign fromBrasenose evidently the income was sufficiently 
modest for it to be considered a living ‘compatible’ with a Fellowship. 

This was not the case with the Rectory of St Dunstan’s, Stepney, in London, 
to which he was appointed on 10 October 1759. Although he attended his first 
Vestry Meeting there on 1 November 1759, 14 he was given the usual year of grace 
by the College and did not resign his Fellowship until 14 November 1760. 15 He 
set about makin g his place more comfortable, building a new Parsonage House in 
1763-1764, mostly at his own expense. 16 

It is not possible to know how Ralph Cawley and Ann Cooper met each other, 
but it is worth noting that there were Cawleys in Henley. One of the properties 
purchased by Ann’s father in 1724 was Henley Park, described as late in the 
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The Principal’s Lodge in which the Cawleys lived 1771-1777 
(taken just before its demolition in 1886/7) 


occupation of Widow Cawley. The monuments in the church included one to John 
Cawley, Rector 1662-1709, and another to Thomas Cawley who died in 1776; 
one of the witnesses at Ann and Ralph’s wedding was a Thomas Cawley. Other 
Cawleys appear in the parish registers, so it is possible that Ralph had family 
connections in the town and that this is how he came to meet his wife. 17 

Ann Cawley’s life in her husband’s new Parsonage House was destined to last 
only for two years. On 17 August 1770 the Principal of Brasenose, William Gwyn, 
arrived in Brighton, went out for a walk, and never returned. His body was found 
two days later, although no foul play was suspected. 18 On 4 September Ralph 
Cawley was elected Principal in his place and was admitted to his new office 
in the College Chapel just four days later. 19 This may seem an extraordinarily 
short time, but the Statutes allowed the College only one month in which to fill 
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the vacancy. 20 It must have been a time of frantic activity, with a flurry of letters 
between potential candidates and prospective voters. It was the second time it had 
happened that year, for Gwyn had been Principal for only three months. It is likely 
that Ralph Cawley had canvassed, or been canvassed, at the previous election. 

Clearly they would not have moved to Oxford immediately. It was not until 31 
December that the Bishop of London wrote to the College to say that the living of 
Stepney was vacant by the resignation of the Principal. 21 At first they would have 
lived in the Principal’s Lodge in the Old Quadrangle, but at Michaelmas 1771 22 
they moved to a new house adapted from existing property in the High Street. 
This was not built with them in mind, for the lease of the house had been bought 
up at Lady Day and work on conversion started in April. 23 

The Oxford New Guide (1775) described the new Lodge as ‘an elegant house 
.... fitted up at considerable Expence; 24 the work included a new roof, ‘Raising the 
Front of the House’ and extensive internal alteration. A photograph taken before 
its demolition in 1886/7 shows a three-storey house, plus attics, with five window 
bays. The bills for the work mention at least sixteen rooms, including two parlours, 
two dining rooms and two staircases (one with pilasters, arches and ‘cupelo over’). 
A garland of flowers was carved on the outside door case and eighty ornamental 
roses in the best parlour. The substantial domestic accommodation incorporated 
space for male and female domestic staff: a Butler’s Pantry, back stairs, garrets, 
wash house and a kitchen fitted out with cupboards, dressers, stoves and an 
ironing board. 25 

Ralph Cawley compiled a series of notebooks which record the official life of 
the College and the duties of its various officers. 26 As Principal he had numerous 
official and ceremonial responsibilities, but his family life would have been lived 
in the Lodge, apart from the rest of the College community. However, permanent 
residence does not seem to have been required of the Principal any more than it 
was for the Fellows; with the exception of the summer of 1771 Ralph Cawley 
was granted leave of absence every June or July and every December throughout 
his Principalship. 27 This seems to have been given as a matter of course and does 
not necessarily mean that the Cawleys were absent from Oxford, for previous 
Principals had been granted the same. Certainly Ralph Cawley’s will makes it 
clear that the house at Brasenose was his usual home. 28 

The lives of Principals’ wives are almost invisible, but we do have two glimpses 
of Mrs Cawley in one of her husband’s notebooks. 29 On Thursday 25 July 1771 
the Cawleys took a l ‘/2 hour drive out to Cuddesden, where the Bishop of Oxford 
kept Thursdays for visits to the Palace by gentlemen ‘with or without their wives ’. 
They had to arrive by 3pm and ‘the Company broke up about 7 o’Clock’. Ralph 
Cawley gave two of the footmen 2/- and 1/- respectively, but did not see any of 
the other visitors offer anything and ‘Mrs. Cawley gave Nothing’. He records that 
the Bishop and his wife would ‘return the visit in Form if invited; few, however, 
invite them’. He does not say whether he and his wife were exceptions to this 
rule. 

The other mention of Mrs Cawley is in the same notebook and records her 
presence at a dinner on St Thomas’s Day 1771. Her husband does not note which 
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The Cawleys’ visit to the Bishop of Oxford, 25 July 1771, 
recorded in one of Ralph Cawley’s notebooks 


St. Thomas’s Day this is, but it is reasonable to presume that it was the traditional 
feast of St Thomas the Apostle on 21 December. On or around that date every 
year the College held the equivalent of its annual meeting, when the accounts 
were presented, officers for the ensuing year appointed and absent Fellows would 
return to request the renewal of their leave. Ralph Cawley records that fifteen sat 
down to dinner at 2 o’clock, thirteen gentlemen and two ladies, one of whom was 
Mrs Cawley. ‘We drank Tea & Coffee about 6 o’clock, & then sat down to Cards: 
there were two Tables. We continu’d at them ‘till 9 o’Clock, when we sat down 
to Supper’. It is hardly surprising that the company could not manage the supper 
of oysters, fowls, lamb, lobsters, tongue, potted beef, brawn, tarts, cheese cakes, 
stewed pears, stewed apples, blancmange, bread, beer, port, madeira and lisbon. 
At dinner they had already consumed six of these alternatives, together with a 
choice of eight main dishes and a variety of sweetmeats. 

This was the period in which Oxford’s streets were repaved, and in the 
spring of 1776 a new raised foot pavement was laid in the High Street outside 
the Lodge, 30 the disturbance of which must have been an additional irritation to 
a woman whose husband was now seriously ill with a heart condition. Ralph 
Cawley consulted doctors in Oxford and London, but was told that they could 
do nothing to help. Then he heard of a local carpenter who had been cured of 
a similar affliction by the root of the foxglove plant. He decided to try it and 
administered very large doses to himself. According to his brother, Dr. Robert 
Cawley, this ‘relieved his breath, and greatly lessened the swelling in his legs 
and thighs’. He was ‘greatly relieved, and his life, perhaps, prolonged for a year’. 
In so treating himself Ralph Cawley gained a place in medical history, for his 
case came to the ears of William Withering (1741-1799), whose Account of the 
foxglove and some of its medical uses (1785) was a major influence on the use of 
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digitalis to treat heart problems. 31 

Not surprisingly the illness of the Principal had an effect on the running of 
the College, and the Cawleys’ last Christmas together was clouded by a dispute 
among the Fellowship. It seems that some of the Fellows took advantage of the 
Principal’s state of health to attempt their own agenda. An argument broke out on 
19 December 1776 at a meeting called by the Vice Principal to discuss the annual 
audit and election of officers. He had not given any notice of this meeting to the 
Principal, ostensibly because of Cawley’s weak state of health. The two opposing 
parties both applied to the Visitor, who is the external arbiter of an Oxford College; 
in Brasenose’s case this is the Bishop of Lincoln. On 21 December the Bishop 
ordered them to proceed with the audit and election, but another squabble ensued 
on Christmas Eve: the audit was completed but the election was disputed. On 
this occasion a message sent to the Principal suggests that he had still not been 
consulted or informed of events. The Visitor had to make another order on the 
26th, this time requiring the presence of the Principal at the election, which was to 
be held as soon as the Principal’s health would permit. Cawley attended a meeting 
on the 28th at which the election was finally completed. 32 

Ralph Cawley died on 31 August 1777, aged 56, and was buried in the Ante 
Chapel of Brasenose on 8 September. 33 He did not appoint his wife executrix of 
his will and neither did he leave her any money, which went to members of the 
Cawley family. This may suggest that she had money of her own, although her 
father’s will left his estate in its entirety to her mother. 34 Ralph left his wife his 
household furniture and goods, his chariot and pair, and his saddle-horse. 35 She 
would have had to vacate the Principal’s Lodge to make way for Thomas Barker, 
the next Principal. Probably she left some of the household goods behind for the 
College’s use, for in November Brasenose paid her £40. 36 

Ann Cawley was left a childless widow. No baptisms or burials of her 
children are recorded in Stepney or Oxford, 37 and a nineteenth-century Cooper 
pedigree states that she died without children. 38 That she continued to live in 
Oxford is attested by the record of her subscriptions in 1778 and 1782 of two 
guineas each to two demolition and rebuilding projects, part of the Paving 
Commissioners’ improvements to the city. 39 However, it has not yet been possible 
to discover where she lived. 40 It is, of course, the tradition in Jane Austen’s family 
which places Ann Cawley in Oxford in 1783. Mr Austen’s bank account shows 
payments to Mrs Cawley of £30 in April of that year and £10 in September 1783. 41 
The argument that this was a private tutoring arrangement 42 rather than a school is 
supported by reference to Jackson’s Oxford Journal: schools and schoolteachers 
were advertised regularly in the paper, but Mrs Cawley’s name does not appear 
in such a context. 43 

Later in 1783 Mrs Cawley took the girls down to Southampton, where Jane 
and Cassandra went down with a fever, apparently typhus; Jane is supposed to 
have been in grave danger. Mrs Cawley did not notify the Austens or the Coopers, 
but Jane Cooper did, and Mrs Austen and Mrs Cooper went down to Southampton 
to take the girls home. Subsequently Mrs Cooper caught the infection and died in 
October 1783; her husband, Mrs Cawley’s brother, was heartbroken. 44 
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Whatever had been Ann Cawley’s intention in taking her charges to 
Southampton, it was not to be a permanent move for her. Although she died in 
London, two pieces of evidence point to Oxford as her usual place of residence: 
the final administration of her will described her as ‘late of the City of Oxford’, 
and her death in 1787 was reported in Jackson’s Oxford Journal. The paper 
records that on ‘Thursday 8 November Mrs. Cawley, relict of late Rev. dr. Cawley, 
formerly principal of BNC died at her brother’s house in Norfolk Street in the 
Strand’. 45 Her only brother was Edward Cooper, who lived in Sonning Vicarage 
in Berkshire,’ 46 but William Withering’s book on the foxglove includes a letter 
from Ralph Cawley’s brother Robert, an apothecary, dated from Norfolk Street 
in 1785. She may have been staying with her brother-in-law, or perhaps he was 
treating her in her last illness. 

Ann Cawley’s will had been made on 23 May 1787. 47 She requested that 
she be buried in the family vault in Henley Church, and this was carried out on 
15 November 1787. 48 She left bequests to three servants. Her own servants Alice 
Yeeles and William Stephens received £50 and £10 respectively and a suit of 
mourning each; Alice also received her mistress’s clothes. A £10 annuity was left 
to Dorothy Hardwick, her late mother’s servant. The residue of her estate went to 
her ‘dear brother Doctor Edward Cooper’. 

There is a marginal note on the probate copy of the will which is suggestive 
of a sad possibility. Ann named her brother as her executor, and he proved the will 
on 28 November 1787, possibly to ensure the payments to the servants. But he left 
the estate unadministered, and after his death on 27 August 1792 49 administration 
was granted to his son, also Edward Cooper. Ann may have left almost everything 
to her brother, but perhaps he found himself unable to forgive her for the actions 
that led to the death of his beloved wife. 
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Henry Walter—Jane’s academic cousin 
Margaret Wilson 


The Walters were a Kentish family related to Jane Austen through her father’s 
half-brother, William Hampson Walter. Correspondence with records of visits 
indicate that the Austens and Walters were close during the lifetime of Jane’s 
parents. Jane herself, in letters to Cassandra, twice makes mention of her young 
cousin, Henry Walter, grandson of William Hampson, and thus her own half¬ 
cousin once removed. 

The first mention comes when Jane was staying with her brother Henry and his 
wife in London in 1811 and Henry Walter came to dine. He was then aged 26 and 
a Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. Although he was on the periphery of 
the Austen family, he caught my interest when Jane mentions him again two years 
later. On this occasion she reports hearing a claim about his academic reputation 
which is so bold that I felt it merited investigation. This second mention is in 
a letter to Cassandra after Jane attended a dinner party at the home of Mr John 
Papillon, the Rector of Chawton, in January 1813. Among the guests was ‘Mr 
Wilkes’, who must be John Goldring Wilkes, an undergraduate who had gone up 
to St John’s College in 1810. Jane wrote: ‘Mr W. was a useful addition, being an 
easy, talking, pleasantish young Man; - a very young Man, hardly 20 perhaps. 
He is of St Johns, Cambridge, & spoke very highly of H. Walter as a Schollar; 
- he said he was considered as the best Classick in the University. - How such 
a report would have interested my Father!’ 1 The warm praise had caught Jane’s 
imagination and evoked the memory of her classicist father, who had guided her 
own education, and of his love of scholarship and sense of family pride. The family 
circle already included other academics such as Jane’s great-uncle the Revd Dr 
Theophilus Leigh, a celebrated wit who had been Master of Balliol College, and 
her uncle the Revd Dr Edward Cooper, a Fellow of All Souls. By probing into 
Henry Walter’s life, it may be possible to tell whether the claim that he was the 
best classic at Cambridge was justified. 

Henry’s father, James Walter, came from Shipboume in Kent and attended 
Tonbridge School, as did both his father and Jane’s. After his university education 
he settled in Lincolnshire, where Henry, his eldest son, was bom in 1785. The 
boy was brought up in an academic environment, for his father was headmaster 
of Brigg Free Grammar School for forty-seven years. The curriculum at the 
school was said to be similar to that at Eton with an emphasis on classics and very 
little mathematics taught. 2 Henry performed well at the school and at the age of 
seventeen entered St John’s College, Cambridge. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, it was usual for the subjects studied 
at Cambridge to be strongly biased towards mathematics. Broadly speaking three 
quarters of a student’s time was spent on this subject, with the remaining time. 
spent on classics. This was in contrast to Oxford, where George Austen had 
studied; there the situation was reversed, with two thirds of the time being spent 
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on classics and one third on science. Evidence of the bias towards mathematics 
comes from a contemporary of Henry’s from Kent. George Humphry found the 
mathematical emphasis at Cambridge a real problem, as his godfather described in 
a letter: ‘He is told that considerable stress being laid upon Mathematical science, 
for which in general Boys at Sevenoaks are not sufficiently put in train, it will be 
necessary for him to be a hard Student.’ Humphry noticed that the boys from the 
North were better prepared, ‘having all Euclid and the greater part of Algebra at 
their finger ends.’ 3 Coming from Brigg with its classical bent, Henry Walter was 
probably as ill equipped as George Humphry, but being very able and determined, 
he overcame the problem with ease. 

Henry was prepared to work hard, as letters to his close friend, John 
Fiott, indicate. In January 1804 he wrote that Palmer, who supervised him in 
Hydrostatics, ‘keeps me to my pen for near seven hours a day.’ He was ambitious 
and competitive and keen on analysing the placing of his colleagues. In December 
1803 he pointed out that Wade who was in the first Class was there ‘entirely owing 
to luck’ and he had no sympathy for Owen, ‘who was right at the bottom of the 
second class’, saying Owen could not ‘curse Dame Fortune who gave him the very 
proposition in Mechanics which he had wished for.’ About his own achievement 
Henry wrote ‘There is one thing ... which ... has yielded me some satisfaction ... 
which is, that before the Classes came out I had received the congratulation of 
all my friends, and every one seem’d from comparing my answers with those of 
the rest to expect me to be first’ and then, perhaps realising the arrogance of this 
remark, adds ‘Excuse this trait of vanity’. 4 

Henry had good reason to be confident. The Master of his College, Dr Woods, 
at the end of his first term had stated that he was one of the best scholars of his year. 
His results throughout the twice yearly exams show that he was in the first class 
in all three years and in the final Mathematical Tripos in 1806 he was the Second 
Wrangler. There is a well-recorded story of how he was temporarily thought to 
be the Senior (First) Wrangler because someone nailing the list to a pillar of the 
Senate House had put the nail through the first man’s name and obscured it. 5 This 
was soon corrected. Even so, Henry’s was a considerable achievement. 

Once he had obtained his degree, Henry gained a College Fellowship, even 
though it was unusual for such a junior graduate to be awarded one. It indicates 
how outstanding his ability was. As a Fellow, he was required by statute to 
be in Holy Orders, to be celibate and to proceed to the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity. All this he achieved by 1816 and although he held no college office, 
he did tutoring and examining of students. A testimonial which was supplied in 
1816 indicates that his work was confined to mathematics; in it the Bishop of Ely 
(who was the Visitor of St John’s College) wrote that Henry had officiated in the 
office of Moderator of the examinations, ‘which requires an intimate knowledge 
of the higher branches of Mathematics’, and the general consensus of nineteen 
members of the University (of whom seven were Professors and six were Masters 
of Colleges) was that he executed the office ‘with great credit’. 6 Henry was 
undoubtedly a respected academic. 
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So Henry’s reputation as a scholar is not in doubt, but the subject in which 
he attained this status was mathematics, not classics. Unlike some scholars, who 
excelled in both disciplines, Henry did not win any of the university’s classical 
prizes. That Mr Wilkes, a member of the same college, should refer to Henry 
Walter as the best classicist in the university is curious - assuming of course that 
Jane did not mishear or misremember his remark. A contender for the title of best 
classicist in 1813 might well have been Edward Blomfield. As an undergraduate 
at Caius College, he had won all the classical prizes in 1811 and 1812. In 1813 he 
became Fellow and lecturer in classics at Emmanuel College, translated a Greek 
Grammar from the German, and had plans to compile a much-needed Greek and 
English Lexicon. He would certainly have gained international recognition if his 
tragic death from a fever in 1816 had not brought to an end his promising career. 7 
(His brother Charles, another brilliant Cambridge classicist, went on to make his 
name as a pioneering bishop of London.) 

What became of Henry Walter? A look at his later life shows that he did 
not remain in the university world, although he always retained his intellectual 
interests. In 1816 he became Professor of Natural Philosophy and Mathematics 
at the East India College at Haileybury. He had already tried his hand at teaching 
at his father’s school when he was seventeen and his experience of teaching at 
Cambridge stood him in good stead. He was to remain on the staff until 1830, 
working with colleagues such as Thomas Malthus, who was Professor of History 
and Political Economy. The one letter I have traced from this phase of his life was 
written to him in 1819 by a colleague, urging him not to return to work too soon 
following an injury to his knee. It indicates that Walter was ultra-conscientious- 
a trait which he displayed throughout his life. 8 

Not long after Jane’s death her brother Henry applied for a job as Chaplain to 
the British Embassy in Berlin and Henry Walter with his academic connections 
was influential in getting Henry Austen appointed to the post, which involved 
some teaching. In a letter of 28 April 1818, Jane’s brother James wrote: ‘Henry 
[Austen] owes this appointment to our Cousin Mr Walter to whom he is gone today 
in order to thank him and rub up his own Mathematics & algebra for a week.’ 9 
In the following month Henry Austen changed his mind after his parishioners 
begged him to stay in his parish, though he did later take up the job for a brief 
five-month spell. 

Although Henry Walter appears to have retained his post at Haileybury until 
1830, his life did take a different course after 1821. In that year a friend in Kent, 
Maryanne Humphry, wrote to her sister ‘I was rejoiced to hear of Mr Henry 
Walter’s good fortune, equally honourable to his own character as well as to his 
noble patron, who has conferred upon him so valuable a piece of preferment.’ 10 
She was referring to his appointment as parish priest of Hazelbury Bryan in 
Dorset by the 3rd Duke of Northumberland, Hugh Percy, who was a friend and 
contemporary of Henry’s at St John’s. Walter’s letters at Cambridge show that 
Percy was no great academic, but the two were friendly enough to have travelled 
abroad together in 1817 with Henry as the Duke’s Domestic Chaplain. 
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Quite why Henry gave up his teaching is unclear, but his marriage in 1824 
to twenty-three year-old Emily Baker (the daughter of the MP for Hertford) may 
have had something to do with it. For nine years Henry held the two posts, after 
which he concentrated solely on his country parish. He was said to have ‘refused 
a Bishopric, being of a very humble mind’. 11 Another source claims that his 
evangelical opinions hampered his promotion but that his friendship with the Duke 
of Northumberland helped him to influence other appointments. 12 Despite living 
in a quiet backwater, he seems to have kept in touch with people of importance. 

Over the years Henry produced several publications, notably a seven-volume 
History of England, which was ‘intended to consider men and events of Christian 
principles’. The late Bunty Goldup (a leading member of the Kent Branch of 
the Jane Austen Society) had a copy of this scarce work, which she described 
as ‘absolutely riddled with anti-popish sentiments’. Jane Austen’s little ‘History 
of England’ written in her youth was, on her own admission, the work of a 
‘prejudiced historian’, but, whereas hers was a young girl’s joke, Henry’s was 
a serious publication. Among Henry’s other writings was an edition of William 
Tyndale’s works and a statement about the Poor Law when it was overdue for 
reform—an indication that he did not shrink from being involved in controversy. 

Henry’s interests were wide, for his personal library contained Hebrew, 
Syriac and Spanish books, many of which were bequeathed to his old college. 
Like other cultured men of his time, he took an interest in amateur astronomy. 
This had also been a hobby of Jane’s father, for in a letter to her brother Frank 
after their father’s death in 1805, Jane wrote ‘My mother has found among our 
dear Father’s little property a small astronomical Instrument which she hopes 
you will accept for his sake. It is I believe a Compass & Sun-dial, & in a Black 
Chagreen Case’. 13 Jane touched upon astronomy in Mansfield Park when she 
depicted Fanny Price looking at the stars with Edmund and commenting on the 
‘sublimity of Nature’ and its healing effect. 14 Henry’s old college friend John Fiott 
(who had by now changed his name to Lee) had his own observatory at Hartwell 
House, Buckinghamshire, which was a noted centre in the 1830s for scientists, 
among them Sir John Herschel. I have found no evidence of Henry visiting it, 
but he did write to Herschel (whom he had examined at Cambridge) in 1852 with 
an elementary astronomical query—perhaps just an excuse to make contact. 15 
Henry owned his own telescope, which his niece, Fanny Stockdale, mentions in 
her diary in 1837 when on a visit to her uncle, she looked through it ‘at Jupiter 
& his moons & the moon.’ 16 Other astronomers in the family included Henry’s 
brother Edward, a priest in Woodhall, Lines, who had his own observatory, and a 
nephew, George. 

Despite his many interests, Henry’s first priority was of course to be a 
conscientious parish priest. In this respect he was like George Austen, the person 
who Jane claimed would have been interested in Henry’s academic reputation. 
He would have been applauded by both Jane and her father for his devotion to 
the people of Hazelbury Bryan and his popularity was such that when the offer 
of a richer living was made, his parishioners begged him to stay so strongly that 
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he declined the post. In Mansfield Park Mary Crawford dismisses the role of the 
priest by saying ‘Men love to distinguish themselves ... A clergyman is no thin g’ 
Edmund refutes this firmly: ‘I cannot call a situation nothing which has the charge 
of all that is of the first importance to mankind . . . which has the guardianship 
of religion and morals, and consequently of the manners which result from their 
influence.’ 17 These are undoubtedly Jane’s personal views on the subject. Henry’s 
evangelical churchmanship might have irritated Jane (as it did in the case of her 
cousin, Edward Cooper) but his freedom from ambition and sense of duty would 
have earned her warm approval. 
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Anna Austen and Henry Walter’s gift 
Margaret Wilson 

Jane Austen’s first meeting with her distant cousin Henry Walter in 1811 was 
followed by his gift of a book to one of her nieces. As family records give no 
mention of the two young people’s paths crossing, I have tried to discover more 
about the circumstances surrounding their contact and whether there was anything 
significant about their relationship. 

It was in the middle of 1812 that Henry gave the book to Anna Austen, 
daughter of Jane’s eldest brother, James, who lived at Steventon. It was a copy of 
Oliver Goldsmith’s Poetical Works bearing the inscription ‘Henry Walter requests 
his Cousin’s acceptance of this Edition of her favourite Poet. St John’s College. 
Cambridge June 2nd 1812’. 1 This is followed by Anna’s inscription of her name. 

Anna’s mother had died when she was only two and when her father remarried, 
he chose as his second wife the Austens’ old friend, Mary Lloyd. As an adolescent 
Anna had a reputation for being something of a rebel. In 1810, at the age of 
seventeen, she became engaged to a Mr Michael Terry. This was not welcomed 
by the family and she broke off the engagement in May. 2 After that she went to 
stay with her grandmother Austen and Aunts Jane and Cassandra at Chawton 
for several weeks; they were well aware of Anna’s unhappy love life and were 
doubtless trying to help her get over it. Her relationship with her stepmother had 
never been good and Jane’s comments in her letters to Cassandra indicate how she 
had genuine concern for the motherless girl. Later in the year Anna’s father took 
her stepmother (but not Anna) to visit Chawton and while there, Mary Austen 
wrote in her diary that a ‘Mr Walter came’. 3 One cannot be positive that this 
gentleman was in fact Henry but as he was the only member of the Walter family 
mentioned as having contact with the Austens at this time, it is fair to assume that 
he was. 

Anna was a lively and attractive young person. On her appearance at this time 
there is a relevant passage by her daughter, Fanny Caroline, who comments in 
her Family History that when Anna paid a visit the following Christmas to her 
mother’s brother at Clanville in Berkshire ‘Something I suppose was done to 
make her presentable and she was given what remained of her Mother’s wardrobe 
... It is no exaggeration to say she was a lovely girl.’ 4 

It was in April 1811 that Jane met Henry Walter when she attended a London 
party given by her brother Henry and his wife Eliza. It was an elaborate affair 
with eighty guests and hired musicians and included a dinner at which the guests 
of honour were to be Henry Walter and Henry Egerton, the son of one of Eliza’s 
friends. Jane looked forward to the occasion as she hoped that it would help to 
remove some prejudice Eliza had against Henry Walter. It looked at first as if he 
would not be coming, as he was due to leave London the day before the party. 
But to Jane’s satisfaction he did appear; she wrote to her sister ‘Mr Egerton & Mr 
Walter came at V 2 past 5, & the festivities began with a pr of very fine Soals. Yes, 
Mr Walter - for he postponed his leaving London on purpose - which did not give 
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much pleasure at the time ... but it is all smooth’d over now: - & she [Eliza] likes 
him very well .’ 5 This comment by Jane is particularly relevant as it was through 
Eliza that Anna might well have met Henry. 

In the same letter, Jane said of her niece: ‘My Mother & Martha both write 
with great satisfaction of Anna’s behaviour. She is quite an Anna with variations 
- but she cannot have reached her last, for that is always the most flamboyant 
and shewey - she is at about her 3 rd or 4 th which are generally simple & pretty .’ 6 
Jane seemed to consider Anna to have a variable personality, which was probably 
a sign of her immaturity and lack of confidence in society. In her next letter 
Jane mentioned the possibility of Anna going up to London: ‘Eliza has not quite 
resolved on inviting Anna - but I think she will .’ 7 In the autumn of 1809 Eliza had 
spent time entertaining both Anna and her cousin Fanny in London. Another trip 
for Anna might have opened up the possibility of her meeting Henry Walter there. 
However, it was not to be. Anna’s daughter, Louisa, recalled: ‘The invitation was 
sent, but my mother was not permitted to go. The reason of the hesitation on Mrs 
H. Austen’s part was that she was not on terms with her sister-in-law, who would 
neither go to her house nor receive her at Steventon .’ 8 Thus, Anna was prevented 
from visiting London by her stepmother’s dislike of Eliza and no meeting between 
Anna and Henry Walter at Eliza’s house took place. When they eventually did 
meet, it was in June 1811, when Mr Walter paid a four-day visit to the Rectory. 
This provided him with an opportunity to get to know her. Socialising within the 
family took place and one evening a local bachelor from the Manor House, Mr 
William Digweed, was invited to swell the numbers at dinner . 9 This visit is the 
only occasion I have been able to trace when Anna and Henry Walter met. 

Whether she and Henry corresponded during the ensuing twelve months we 
cannot tell. But Henry must have learnt enough about her literary preferences 
to know that she would welcome the gift he offered in the following year. In 
Goldsmith’s newly published collection a poem like ‘The Deserted Village’, 
with its pastoral setting and melancholic theme, would certainly have appealed 
to Anna. Her own poetic efforts in 1810, made with her cousin Fanny Knight, 
show that her taste at the time was for pessimistic verse . 10 Anna was always more 
interested in literature than Fanny and had been given by Jane her annotated copy 
of the popular anthology Elegant Extracts in 1801. 11 We know that aunt and niece 
discussed novels and Anna’s attempts at novel-writing together . 12 Many years 
later Anna had a novella and two books for children published. 

The present which Henry gave her was valued by Anna enough for her to 
keep it carefully; her married name is also inscribed in it and it was not long 
before she reached this status. Within eighteen months she became engaged to 
Ben Lefroy. In September 1813 Jane wrote to Cassandra that the news ‘came 
upon us without much preparation: - at the same time there was that about her 
which kept us in constant preparation for something. - We are anxious it go on 
well, there being quite as much in his favour as the chances are likely to give her 
in any Matrimonial connection .’ 13 

One is left with the interesting question of whether Henry Walter was ever seen 
by either Anna or her family as a suitable marriage partner for her. Unfortunately 
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there is no hard evidence to answer this. In surviving records Jane does not 
mention Henry in relation to Anna at all. We can only speculate as to what she 
would have thought about their suitability for each other. She had plenty to say to 
her niece Fanny Knight in 1814 and 1817 about her love life and would doubtless 
have counselled Anna wisely, if things had ever become serious. Henry might 
have been regarded as a steadying influence on her, as Colonel Brandon was to 
Marianne Dashwood. Jane Austen in her novels portrayed the successful attraction 
of diverse characters; in Persuasion she brought together Louisa Musgrove and 
Captain Benwick, who ‘seemed each of them every thing that would not suit 
the other. Their minds most dissimilar!’ and yet they were able to complement 
each other and there was ‘no reason against their being Happy’. 14 Jane had some 
misgivings about the suitability of Ben Lefroy, who ‘hated company’ whereas 
Anna was ‘very fond of it’. 15 Henry Walter was not gauche or awkward in society. 
He is on record as being ‘a remarkably pleasant and gentlemanly young Man’ 16 
and having ‘mild and engaging manners’, 17 but he was a man of very different 
interests and tastes from Anna’s. In 1813 the world of Henry Walter was that 
of the scholar and it is doubtful whether Anna would have been happy with so 
intellectual a companion. If any of the Austen ladies did indulge in match-making, 
like Emma Woodhouse, they must have been disappointed in the case of these two 
young people. Anna was probably content for Henry to be simply a cousin and a 
friend. 
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Another piece of missing lace 
Deirdre Le Faye 

Susan Mein, bom at Fowey, Cornwall, in 1783, was one of the eight children of Dr 
Thomas Mein, RN, of Eildon Hall, Roxburghshire, and his Cornish wife Margaret 
Ellis. The family were quite well off, and Susan and her siblings had a happy 
childhood, living at different times in Cornwall, London and Scotland. In 1807 
Susan married Colonel William Sibbald of the 15th (East Yorks) Regiment of 
Foot, by whom she had nine sons and two daughters. After his death in 1835 Mrs 
Sibbald emigrated to Canada to be near her three youngest sons, and purchased 
a property on the shores of Lake Simcoe; she finally moved to Toronto and died 
there in 1866, aged 83. At the request of one of her sons, when she was 70 she 
started writing her memoirs; unfortunately these cover only the period 1783- 
1812, and finish with her account of the regiment’s being stationed in the Channel 
Islands in that latter year. 

Soon after her marriage Mrs Sibbald accompanied her husband to Yorkshire, 
where he went to rejoin his battalion, and in 1810 the 15th was ordered to 
Scarborough, a town which Susan found bleak, bare, and dull compared with 
their previous posting to Ripon. She then records an occurrence which will sound 
curiously familiar to members of the Jane Austen Society: 

.... we took Dr Belcombe’s house in a street leading to the Cliff. Just after 
we went there, Col. and Lady Cecilia Latouche and family arrived, and took 
a house on the Cliff. It made a most agreeable change to your father and 
myself, as we became extremely intimate. Not a day passed but we were in 
their house or some of them in ours, and we generally spent our evenings 
with them as they were very musical, with piano, harp and tambourine and 
castanets as accompaniments in dancing. There were four daughters, the 
eldest about twenty, and two boys about the ages of 12 and 10. A very lively 
Irish family they were. Col. Latouche was the Member for the County of 
Carlow, and Colonel of the Carlow Militia. 

Whilst Col. Latouche was in London attending Parliament, a very unpleasant 
affair happened. Lady Cecilia’s maid when she wished to get trimmings or 
something for the dress she might be making for the ladies, would get a 
whole piece from a shop, take off what she required and return the rest, the 
shopkeeper charging on measurement, what she had used. I have often seen 
it done, but think it a bad plan and one I would not follow, as articles might 
be detained longer than at first intended, which was the case in this instance, I 
suppose, as the shopkeeper became doubtful as to having the remainder of all 
the articles back (not having measured them himself, perhaps) and suspicion 
worked on his mind. 

One day Lady Cecilia called at the shop and wished to see some lace. 
Several pieces were shown to her, but not being the kind she wanted, she 
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carelessly pushed them back on the counter saying they would not do, and 
wished to look at something else. The shopkeeper, whose name was Smith, 
became angry, and told her that she had taken a piece of the lace, that it was 
not the first time she had robbed him, as she had not always returned what 
she had sent to look at, and that he would have her before a Magistrate. In 
v ain did Lady Cecilia and her daughter who was with her, declare that the 
accusation was false, the man became quite violent. 

How Lady Cecilia got home, she knew not, but Fanny came running to me 
to beg me to go to her Mamma, who was in hysterics. Poor girl, she could not 
tell me intelligibly what was the matter, as her elder sister had been with her 
Mamma, but that Mr Smith, the shokeeper, had frightened her. She hurried 
me off, but I begged your Father to follow which he did to ascertain if he 
could be of any use, neither of us being able to make out what had really 
happened. I found Lady Cecilia in a dreadful state of distress, crying and 
wringing her hands. 

After hearing the cause of her grief, your Father went to the shop, and 
enquiring of the owner, the description of the piece of lace, he said “Vandyke”. 
He then asked the shop boy where he had put the pieces of lace when he 
took them off the counter. He said in a drawer. Your Father wished it to 
be examined, as the missing piece might have been put in without the boy 
observing it; the shopkeeper the while looking on very complacently, being 
sure he was right in his suspicion. However, on taking the cards of lace out 
of the drawer, there it was between two other pieces, and as to keeping back 
what Lady Cecilia’s maid had of different materials to take what she required 
from, the shopkeeper could not make out one single instance when he had 
been defrauded. He was much alarmed when your Father told him that Col. 
Latouche might prosecute him for defamation of character. It seemed it was 
a kind of mania with the poor man, many instances were mentioned (as soon 
as it was known how Lady Cecilia had been accused by him) of others who 
had been insulted in the same way, and he had lost a great deal of custom in 
consequence, although his was far the best shop in Scarborough. 1 

In 1799 the milliner’s shop in Bath where Mrs Leigh Perrot was accused of 
stealing lace was still apparently owned by a William Smith, who had absconded 
and left the business to be managed by his wife’s sister Miss Elizabeth Gregory. 2 
Could it be that the evasive Mr Smith perhaps moved on to Yorkshire and set up 
a lucrative blackmailing business again in Scarborough, battening off seasonal 
visitors and officers’ wives? 

Notes 
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Austen & Co. and the Mary Anne Clarke Scandal of 1809 
Clive Caplan 

It was a great scandal. The mistress of the Commander-in-Chief of the army had 
been selling promotions and appointments. A Parliamentary enquiry opened on 1 
February 1809 while all other business was suspended. At the centre of the storm 
was Mary Anne Clarke, the former mistress of the Duke of York, second and 
favourite son of King George IH. The House of Commons and the public hung 
on every word as Mary Anne unfolded her tale of corrupt practice, bribery, and 
influence peddling. It was in this unsavoury climate that Jane Austen’s brother 
Henry had been doing business since January 1801, as an army agent and banker. 
Evidence suggests that he could not have been unaware of the existence and the 
extent of this illicit traffic, and indeed must have been a participant in it. 

Henry’s firm, Austen & Co., had begun in quite a small way, merely with 
the agency for his old regiment - the Oxfordshire Regiment of Militia. New 
vistas beckoned on 23 November 1801 when he signed a secret agreement (Jane 
Austen Memorial Trust 251/7d) with Charles James. Charles James was a former 
militia officer and a prolific author on military topics. He was a close associate of 
Lord Moira - a prominent Whig politician, a close friend of the Prince of Wales, 
and an intermittent patron of the Austen family. The scheme was to enter into a 
partnership for speculation in the buying and selling of commissions. At this time 
commissions in the army could be obtained with or without purchase. Desirable 
places could be bought or sold, ostensibly for a sum of money fixed by regulation. 
Participants had to sign an affidavit, on their honour that they had paid only the 
regulation amount. Clearly this was often circumvented. 

When the Peace of Amiens came in March 1802, there was naturally somewhat 
of a hiatus in army agency activity, but on resumption of the conflict on 18 May 
1803 things began to heat up. Austen & Co. moved its office, first to Cannon Row 
near Parliament and then in 1804, accompanied by Charles James, to the Albany 
in Piccadilly. This was the remodelled former residence of the Duke of York 
- also Duke of Albany - and was a plum site for an army agency. In July 1803 
Austen & Co. had been awarded the agency for the Nottinghamshire Militia. The 
colonel of this regiment, Edward Thoroton Gould, and Lord Moira had been in 
the army together in America where both had taken part in the ill-fated Concord- 
Lexington expedition. Later in 1803, on 24 September, the firm had also obtained 
the agency for the North Devon Militia, colonel the 2nd Lord Boringdon. The 
colonels doubtless expected, and received, financial recompense for the gift of the 
patronage of their regiments. 

Now the plot begins to thicken. The previous agency for the North Devon 
Militia, before Austen & Co. took it over, had been the firm of Ross & Ogilvie 
(1786-1804) of 37 Argyll Street. The agent William Ogilvie was in financial 
trouble and had to declare bankruptcy on 22 March 1804. During 1803 he had 
taken on Mary Anne Clarke as his mistress, and she had given evidence at his 
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bankruptcy proceedings. Mrs Clarke was an attractive, vivacious and intelligent 
mother of three children, long separated from her ne’er-do-well husband. She 
had passed through the hands of several other gentlemen while trying to find a 
permanent source of support. Probably through Ogilvie she attracted the notice of 
the Duke of York and thus found the ultimate meal ticket. She entered under the 
Duke’s protection at the end of 1803 and was established in a lavish mode of fife 
in a fine house at 18 Gloucester Place. William Ogilvie remained her confidant and 
it was probably from him that she came to know a great deal about the operation 
and mechanics of the commission trade. 

The Duke of York was a great reformer and was well aware of the abuses 
in the awarding of commissions and promotions. He issued two admonishing 
circulars to all agents and colonels on 28 September and 19 October 1804, but 
he might just as well have tried to hold back the waves. Mary Anne had many 
petitioners beating a track to her door, for it was believed that she had the ear 
of the Duke as well as his heart, and that she could rapidly smooth the way to a 
desirable appointment. Ever the opportunist, she failed to disabuse her applicants, 
and supported as much of her opulent lifestyle as she could by extorting sizeable 
cash contributions. In fact, there is no evidence of Mary Anne actually having any 
influence. It was merely that a payment to her at times happened to coincide with 
a promotion for an applicant. Army appointments were just continuing to proceed 
through the usual bureaucratic channels at the usual deliberate pace. Her scheme 
was a gigantic confidence trick. 

Mrs Clarke employed numerous go-betweens to recruit customers and ferret 
out pending vacancies. One of her agents was Jeremiah Donovan, a surgeon, 
of Charles Street, St James’s Square. He had been wounded while serving with 
Tarleton’s British Legion in the American war. In 1802 he had been recommended 
into the 11th Veterans’ Battalion by Marquis Cornwallis and the aforementioned 
Lord Moira, and Moira and he were said to be intimate. In 1804/5 Austen & 
Co. contacted Donovan, told him that they expected to be appointed agents 
to a new regiment to be raised by a Colonel Dillon, and supplied him with an 
inflated commission price list ( Wardle’s Charges, I, 305). Although this hoped- 
for agency never materialized, the proposed transaction was clearly illegal. In 
another transaction Donovan agreed to take a £300 bribe to arrange a writership 
in the East India Company for a Mr O’Hara from Ireland, and consulted Austen 
& Co. Henry’s firm recommended that Donovan work with Gabriel Tahourdin, 
an attorney who had a contact at India House. Tahourdin worked from 15 Argyll 
Street, thus being a neighbour of Ogilvie. This deal also fell through because 
the contact, Tyndale, insisted on the illicit payment being deposited with Austen 
& Co., though it had already been lodged with another bank, Curtis & Robarts 
(Wardle’s Charges, I, 295-7 & 316). 

William Pitt died on 23 January 1806 and Lord Grenville became Prime 
Minister. A whole new field of opportunity opened up for the award of patronage to 
a new cast of characters. Lord Moira became Master General of the Ordnance and 
was able to find a sinecure for Henry’s secret partner Charles James as a Major in 
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the Corps of Artillery Drivers. Henry benefited too. Lord Moira’s cousin, Charles 
Hastings, was created a baronet, and given the colonelcy of the 4th Garrison 
Battalion. He employed Austen & Co as his agency. With the acquisition of the 
agency for the Derbyshire Militia at the same time, Henry’s little empire was 
indeed flourishing. 

On 11 May 1806 Mrs Clarke’s reign came to an abrupt end. The Duke ot 
York had finally become exasperated at her extravagance and her growing debts 
and terminated the relationship. She was granted a lump sum settlement and an 
annuity of £400 year. She went to live in Southampton, a letter being addressed to 
her there on 21 October 1806. 

Coincidentally Mrs Austen with Jane and Cassandra also began residence there 
on 10 October. The Austens certainly must have been aware of the presence in the 
town of this notorious adventuress. Mrs Clarke’s next move was to Exmouth in 
1807, where she lived in Manchester House, overlooking the quayside. The address 
is now Imperial Road, and the house has been distinguished by a historical Blue 
Plaque. Perhaps significantly, the Exeter banker Robert Russell was her next-door 
neighbour The lady is then said to have become involved in a great speculation 
to establish a new fashionable spa at Horwood Wells, a mile from Wincanton in 
Somerset (Sweetman, George, History of Wincanton, 1903, p. 205). The spa was 
hoped to become a rival to Bath. Edmund Griffith & Donovan opened a bank at 
the Horwood Wells spa for the convenience of the customers, and chose Austen 
& Co to become their corresponding bank in London. (The name Donovan is not 
uncommon, and it is unclear whether this Donovan and the earlier Jeremiah were 
related.) Later in 1807 Mary Anne moved back to London. The Duke of York had 
failed to pay her the promised annuity and she hoped to re-establish her fallen 
fortunes by using the only means she knew. 

Although Mrs Clarke was no longer under the protection of the Duke, she was 
still imagined by others to be able to conjure up preferment for office seekers, 
and she returned to wheeling and dealing in the same old way. Rather desperately 
in fact, for her way of life remained defiantly extravagant. Colonel Gwyllym 
Wardle, an opposition Member of Parliament, now formed the idea of recruiting 
her as a weapon with which to chastise Government. He hoped that if he could 
engineer the fall of the Duke of York and with him the new Portland ministry, he 
would himself gain government office. He therefore sponsored a parliamentary 
inquiry into corruption in the sale of military offices and it was that which opened 
in February 1809. Mary Anne Clarke was the chief witness, and was called upon 
to give evidence twelve separate times. Many members of the House fell in love 
with her, in spite of their professed Evangelical tendencies. Her manner was pert, 
but her evidence was all too pertinent. Much dirty linen was washed in public. 
Finally, it was generally concluded that the Duke of York had not himself profited 
from the sale of offices, and furthermore that he had not been aware of Mrs 
Clarke’s activities. Nevertheless, the fact that the abuses had existed in his own 
household was damning. The open immorality of the Clarke connection was the 
final blow. The Duke voluntarily resigned as Commander-in-Chief of the Army, 
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in spite of a narrowly favourable vote in the Commons, and retired from public 
life. 

The triumphant Colonel Wardle wished Mrs Clarke to publish her memoirs, 
together with all of the Duke’s letters, to complete the discomfiture of the 
authorities, and to crown his own chances of advancement. However, he was not 
a wealthy man and he defaulted on his own promises to the debt-laden lady of 
financial aid. Mary Anne, now a woman scorned, sued the Colonel for the money 
he had pledged to her. She won a verdict in court; he lacked the money to pay. In 
a desperate last throw he turned around and sued her for perjury. He lost. That was 
the end of Colonel Wardle and his brief moment of fame. He escaped to France 
to avoid his creditors. 

Meanwhile Lord Moira again enters the story. He had attended Mrs Clarke’s 
perjury trial on 10 December 1809 to ensure her discreet and diplomatic silence 
should any topics of delicacy arise. He now became the prime agent for negotiating 
the suppression of her memoirs. She agreed to accept a lump sum payment of 
£10,000 and a guaranteed annuity of £400 a year. In 1810 she did succeed in 
publishing a book entitled The Rival Princes, which became a runaway best 
seller. Having agreed not to comment on the Duke of York, she focused her wit on 
Colonel Wardle. While further blackening his name, she attributed the whole of 
his schemes to a plot by the fourth son of the King, the Duke of Kent, to supplant 
the Duke of York as army Commander-in-Chief. 

A surviving letter of Henry Austen, written to Major Charles James on 8 April 
1811 (Jane Austen Memorial Trust 251/7c), supplies us with his attitude after 
all the excitement had settled down. He asks James to use his influence with the 
Prince Regent to obtain a promotion from lieutenant for the son of the colonel of 
his old regiment. ‘I am well aware,’ he writes, ‘that promotion is of late so purely 
administered by purchase, that I forbear saying “Money would be no object’”. In 
what amounts to a confession, Henry acknowledges that the days of widespread 
corruption are over, but does not conceal the fact that in this one particular case 
the possibility of a little profit on the side still exists. The promotion was not 
obtained. 

There can be little doubt that Henry’s army agency, Austen & Co., must 
have been involved in the scandalous and illicit sale of army commissions and 
promotions. Illustrating this are the secret agreement with Charles James of 1801, 
the dealings concerning Colonel Dillon’s proposed regiment of 1804/5, and the 
letter to James in 1811. Henry must also have been aware of the activities of 
Mary Anne Clarke. His firm inherited business from her former lover William 
Ogilvie, worked more than once with her go-between Jeremiah Donovan, and 
was connected with her scheme for the Horwood Wells spa. Although Henry 
Austen was a somewhat peripheral player, he was indeed fortunate not to have 
been exposed by the investigations and disclosures which led to the downfall of 
so many others. 

Austen & Co. survived the crisis of 1809 but succumbed to bankruptcy in 1816 
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after the coming of peace. Mary Anne Clarke went into exile in France in 1814, 
and lived there until her death in 1852. Her daughter Ellen married a French 
scientist, Louis-Mathurin Busson du Maurier, and had a son George du Mauner, 
the artist. His granddaughter, and hence the great-great-granddaughter of Mary 
Anne was the novelist Daphne du Maurier. The Duke of York was quietly 
reinstated as Commander-in-Chief in 1811 by the Prince Regent, and served until 
his death in 1827. Lord Moira never did the Austens much good. He left England 
to become Governor-General of India in 1812 while owing Henry’s bank £6000, 
a major cause of the bank’s collapse. 

Gabriel Tahourdin, the London attorney and business associate of Henry 
Austen, came from Bentley in Hampshire where his clergyman father served as 
Perpetual Curate from 1771 to 1814. Tahourdin married a Sally Elizabeth Lyford 
from Winchester in 1797; another member of the Lyford family, Dr Giles King 
Lyford, attended Jane Austen there in her last illness. Tahourdin’s sister Mary Ann 
married John White, also in 1797, and this couple was known to Jane Austen, who 
mentions them in a letter of 31 May 1811. It was from this milieu of business, 
family, and personal interconnections that Henry Austen himself succeeded to the 
Perpetual Curacy of Bentley in 1824. 
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Jane Austen, the aristocracy and T. H. Lister: 
a supplement 

David Gilson 

My article under this title, pp.56-65 of the Report for 2002, discussed only two 
of Lister’s three ‘silver fork’ novels: Granby (1826) and Herbert Lacy (1828), 
since the writer’s third and last novel, Arlington (1832) had then not yet come my 
way. I could only quote Ian Jack’s comment, p.249 of his book English literature, 
1815-1832 (Oxford, 1963), that in this novel Lister ‘uses amateur theatricals in a 
country house to expose the characters of some of his principal personages in a 
manner that recalls Mansfield Park', and also say, on Mr Jack’s authority, that the 
novel contains a character called Julia Crawford (two names equally reminiscent 
of the same Jane Austen novel). 

Having now acquired what seems to be a late nineteenth-century edition 
of Arlington (undated, in one volume, with the chapters numbered throughout, 
whereas the original edition was in three volumes), I can say that Ian Jack is right 
about the amateur theatricals, but wrong about Julia Crawford, since there is no 
character so named; however, a certain Lady Crawford and her niece Julia Saville 
do feature largely in the plot. Edward Copeland in his article ‘Vir gin sacrifice: 
Elizabeth Bennet after Jane Austen’ in Persuasions 22 (2000) notes, p.161, that 
Arlington has what he calls ‘the private theatre motif from Mansfield Park', but 
does not discuss this in detail. 

The plot of Arlington is, to a certain extent, the mixture as before, since titled 
characters predominate and the social w hir l provides the background, with the 
lovers coming together only after a series of incidents and misunderstandings. 
The beginning is melodramatic in the extreme, since in the first chapter Lord 
Arlington is apparently murdered (at his estate of Glentworth, ‘in one of the 
northern counties of England’, somewhere after 1800). The obvious suspect, a 
former steward of His Lordship’s named Clarkson whom he had dismissed a year 
ago and who had been heard to utter threats against him, is put on trial but found 
not guilty; only at the end of the novel do we learn that in fact an intimate friend of 
Lord Arlington’s, named Holford, had shot him by accident while demonstrating 
a gun. The bulk of the novel is concerned with the son and heir, the new Lord 
Arlington, and his love for Lady Alice Mortimer, youngest daughter of the Earl 
of Rochdale. Lord and Lady Rochdale are said to have ‘a slight addiction to 
prejudice and ... the pride by which that prejudice is upheld’, and advise their 
daughter (who really loves Arlington) to show reserve. In consequence Lord 
Arlington fancies that Lady Alice does not love him, and his apparent friend Sir 
Gerald Denbigh (who hates the Rochdales since he has been rejected by their 
eldest daughter) persuades the vulgar Lady Crawford, a patroness of Almack’s, 
to try to catch Arlington for her beautiful seventeen year-old niece Julia Saville 
(who, however, loves the penniless dandy Henry Beauchamp); Lord Arlington 
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falls into the snare and becomes infatuated with Julia. 

Things come to a head at the house-party at Lady Crawford’s country mansion, 
Elmsgrove, where amateur theatricals are proposed. As at Mansfield Park, the first 
problem is the choice of play, and several tragedies and comedies mentioned in 
both novels are discussed and rejected, notably Douglas, Othello and The School 
for Scandal; but the solution to the problem in Arlington differs from that reached 
by the young Bertrams and their friends, since it is decided to have a play never 
previously performed, written by a member of the house-party, Mrs Temple (and 
which is never in fact named, although it is to be followed by an afterpiece which 
is named The Sleepwalker). 

Since the character of Somno in this play is mentioned as having been acted 
in London by ‘Matthews’ [sic], it can be identified as the farce The Sleepwalker, 
or, Which is the Lady? by Walley Chamberlain Oulton, first performed at the 
Haymarket Theatre on 15 June 1812. The actor Mathews (i.e. Charles Mathews, 
1776-1835), provides a link with Jane Austen, since the novelist’s letters record 
two occasions on which she saw him act; in Letter 71,25 April 1811, she mentions 
seeing Mathews at the Lyceum Theatre in Isaac Bickerstaffe’s The Hypocrite, and 
in Letter 99, 9 March 1814, Jane Austen writes of seeing Mathews in Charles 
Dibdin’s The Farmer’s Wife, in fact at Covent Garden. An oil portrait by Samuel 
De Wilde depicting Charles Mathews as the sleepwalking servant Somno (in 
which role James Folliott, a member of the house party, is described as a great 
success in Lady Crawford’s private theatricals in Arlington) belongs to the Garrick 
Club, London, and was shown in the National Portrait Gallery’s exhibition Below 
Stairs: 400 Years of Servants’ Portraits, October 2003 to January 2004. Parallels 
with Mansfield Park continue, since the choice of a room for the acting is the next 
subject of discussion, with the billiard room considered in each novel (decided 
upon in Mansfield Park, with some adjustment to Sir Thomas Bertram’s room, 
next door to it, whereas in Arlington Lord Crawford’s room is chosen). Mr 
Rushworth’s concern for his fancy costume is equalled in Arlington by the fop 
Arthur Davison whose care is more for his clothes than for his part and Maria 
Bertram’s philanderings with Henry Crawford under the guise of rehearsal are 
matched by those of the foolish Julia Saville with her lover Beauchamp. However, 
here the two novels diverge, since in Arlington nothing really happens to upset 
the rehearsals, and the play is performed successfully before a surprisingly large 
audience of about 200 persons (something to which the Mansfield Park troupe 
could never have aspired!). 

Lord Arlington continues to be infatuated with Julia, even to the extent of 
proposing marriage to her, when he is of course accepted (he has £30,000 a year); 
fortunately for him, and for the plot, first a claimant to his estate apparently 
impoverishes him, and secondly he catches Julia with Beauchamp, when she 
admits that she loves the latter and .all is over. 

After the revelation that Holford had killed his father (even though it was 
an accident), and the discovery of the real characters of Julia, Denbigh and 
Beauchamp, Arlington retires to his northern estates and becomes a misanthropic 
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recluse. Eleven years later a former school and college friend, Hargrave, finds him 
out and tells him of the fate of Julia; she had married a rich baronet, deceived him 
with Beauchamp, been divorced by her husband, and fled to Paris with Beauchamp 
who married her, and, with her, set up a gambling den as a source of income. In 
Mansfield Park the disgraced Maria Bertram is sent away with Mrs Norris, ‘an 
establishment being formed for them in another country’ (Oxford edition, p.465); 
but this is likely to be in a remote part of England rather than abroad, and there is 
no suggestion of anything improper about the said establishment, whereas the fate 
of Julia Saville looks forward instead to Becky Sharp’s retreat to a rather squalid 
existence on the Continent in Thackeray’s Vanity Fair (1847/48), or the position of 
the Lammles in Dickens’ Our Mutual Friend (1864/65), this unattractive couple, 
bankrupt in England,.being forced to go abroad and to resort to ‘billiard-playing, 
card-playing, and so forth, for the means to live under suspicion at a dirty table- 
d’hote’ (p.730 of this novel in the ‘Fireside Edition’, London, ca. 1907). 

Few if any parallels with Jane Austen are noticeable in the latter part of 
Arlington, which is extended to what seems unnecessary length by the addition of 
much material which is not germane to the plot. It will be remembered that Jane 
Austen wrote to her sister Cassandra on 4 February 1813 that Pride and Prejudice 
was ‘too light & bright & sparkling ... it wants to be stretched out here & there 
with a long Chapter ... about something unconnected with the story; an Essay on 
Writing, a critique on Walter Scott, or the history of Buonaparte’ ( Jane Austen’s 
Letters, 3rd edition, edited by Deirdre Le Faye, Oxford, 1995, Letter 80, p.203). 
Jane Austen is joking here (however much some modem critics have thought her 
in earnest), but it would almost seem as if Lister had been the recipient of similar 
advice and had acted upon it, since at least six of his final chapters (the novel has 
58) contain lengthy discussions of topics which could well be dispensed with 
(49: the game laws; 50: travel, and books; 51: solitude, the pursuit of knowledge, 
collecting; 52: religion and politics; 53: politics and social reform; 55: society in 
general). Only after all this is the hero allowed to meet Lady Alice again and bring 
the novel to its natural conclusion (which is here only a vague mutual exchange 
of vows, not an actual marriage ceremony; Mrs Elton’s sister Selina, from Emma, 
would have lamented the absence of white satin and lace veils from this novel 
too). 
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A letter from Mrs George Austen to Anna Lefroy 

Chawton Wednesday July 5th 1815 


My dear Anna 

I was glad to hear last night from Mr. Marshall that you have got Wyards, I was 
afraid it would not have been so as another person had applied for it. I suppose 
you will lose no time in taking possession of your new abode. I shall therefore 
expect you very soon at Chawton, as I mean you shall take up your abode with 
me till Wyards is ready for your reception. I know not when our Steventon 
friends intend making us their promised visit, they have not yet fixed on any time. 
Should they come before your house is ready, you will be welcome at the great 
house. As to a Cook, I have to say Mrs Frank Austen gives 10 Guineas, I give 
only 8. Hers is the hardest place, as they have a great wash every fortnight, we 
have very little washing. My old Cook I think would suit you in many respects. 
A cow would be no objection, for she often wished for such an animal when she 
lived with me; but tho’ she really seems in good health, I doubt her being able to 
do very hard work; Wyards I suppose stands too high for a Pump. I question her 
being able to draw water if the Well is deep; nor do I suppose she could stand 
to a thorough days washing, but perhaps she may not be to be had as your Aunts 
heard yesterday at Alton that somebody had been enquiring for her. I shall be glad 
to get you a Cook if I can, but must be informed of the particulars of your place; 
you had better come and hire someone yourself. You will be able to get many 
things in the furniture way at Alton. We bought a great deal there. If you have 
heard lately from Mrs Lefroy you know that they were so kind as to make this 
their road from Ashe to Compton the week before last; they staid the night with 
us; we all dined at the great house. Miss Sharpe has made her visit; she is at least 
as thin as ever, enquired kindly after you. She could not give us quite a week of 
her Company, but left us last Monday sennit; she took our little Cassy with her 
whom we wished to convey to Keppel Street; and I hope she is now happy with 
all the Palmers, all the Estens and her two little sisters at Broad Stairs; our last 
accounts from thence pronounce my little Grand daughters to be better for their 
bathing and sea air. I should have liked to help you eat Hendon strawberries. I 
hope you will help me eat Chawton raspberries, they are fast getting ripe. The 
Terrys left Wyards for good on Monday. I have nothing, more to add but all our 
love to you both. My eyes are very tired and I am yr affect. G d Mother 

C. Austen 

Mrs Austen’s letter was copied into a notebook by Anna’s daughter Louisa Bellas. 
The Editor is grateful to Helen Lefroy for this transcript. 
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Captain John Henry Lefroy - with huskies 

Helen Lefroy 



Scene in the Northwest - Portrait, by Paul Kane, c. 1845-46 
Reproduced by permission of Lord Thomson of Fleet 


The picture shows Captain John Henry Lefroy, Royal Artillery, on his return from 
a 3000-mile trek, Corporal Henry and huskie dogs his only companions, 1843-44, 
to make a magnetic survey from Montreal to the Arctic Circle. It was painted by 
Paul Kane in 1845-46; Kane was a Canadian artist who was keen to make a record 
of North American history and scenery. 

The picture was put up for auction in Canada two years ago by a descendant 
of Captain Lefroy. The bidding quickly soared and like a rocket exploded at an 
astonishing figure: the equivalent of £472 million. 

Major-General Sir John Henry Lefroy was bom at Ashe Rectory in January 
1817. He was Governor of Bermuda 1871-77. Members of JASNA and the Jane 
Austen Society may remember the account of his interesting life which I gave 
when we met there in 2000. 
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‘Old Philmore ’ and Miss Benn’s ‘wretched abode ’ 
Jane Hurst 



The Filmer/Phillmer/Philmore family had been living in Chawton for at least 70 
years by the time Jane, her mother and sister came to live in the village. Edward 
Filmer, a carpenter, and his wife, Mary, seem to have had only two children who 
survived into adulthood - Mary, baptised in 1733, and John, baptised in 1734. 1 

On June 12th, 1758, Edward Phillmer was admitted for his life and the lives 
of John and Mary Phillmer into a copyhold property that lay alongside the Alton 
to Winchester Turnpike. 2 The cottage, which was probably extended later, is now 
known as ‘Thatch Cottage’. 


Edward’s son, John, also married a Mary (Mary Bunce) and they seem to 
have had four children. The eldest son was called Edward after his grandfather 
and was baptised in 1763. In 1784, Edward senior was buried and his wife was 
buried a year later. 3 At the manor court held on 28 August, 1786, the death of 
Edward was presented and John, the son of Edward, was admitted to the property 
in Winchester Road. 4 The cottage seems to have already been divided into two 
- possibly when John had married in order to give him a separate home. 

The 1800 Land Tax returns for Chawton 5 have survived and they show that 
John Phillimore was the owner and occupier of ‘Thatch Cottage’, paying a tax 
of 7s 2d. John’s son, Edward, was living in a cottage near the present Grey Friar 
public house that was owned by James Langrish, a local landowner. By the time 
of the tithe apportionment of 1839, 6 there were four cottages in the block. The 
Land Tax for them was 3s 8d. 
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In 1804, John Philmore was one of the Overseers of the Poor even though he 
was about 70 years old. 7 The Overseers’ accounts record that every month bills 
amounting to about £4 a week were paid to Edward Philmore, John’s son. In one 
month in 1811, for example, he was paid for a bolster and pillows for Rapkins, 
for putting up bedsteads and for bread and cheese for Mrs Knight. 8 This continued 
until 1813, when William Carter took over. Edward Philmore was a carpenter 
like his grandfather but some of the items he was paid for suggest that he was 
organising all the Poor Relief for many years even though the Overseers changed 
annually. In 1805, Edward was also one of the assessors of the Land Tax so the 
family took an active part in village affairs. 

In the year that Jane arrived in Chawton to live, John Philmore’s wife died. 
She was buried in February and he seems to have remarried only 7 months later. 
In 1811, Edward Philmore’s wife also died. He remarried less than a month after 
his wife’s burial! Father and son were still living in the same cottages that they 
had been in 1798. 

On 9 February 1813, Jane wrote ‘Old Philmore I beleive is well again.’ 9 This 
must be a reference to John, who was about 80 years old. Seven days later, she 
added ‘Old Philmore is got pretty well, well enough to warn Miss Benn out of her 
House. His Son is come into it.- Poor Creature! -You may imagine, how full of 
cares she must be, & how anxious all Chawton will feel to get her decently settled 
somewhere. - She will have 3 months before her - & if anything else can be met 
with, she will be glad enough to be driven from her present wretched abode; - it 
has been terrible for her during the late storms of wind & rain.’ 10 

The ‘wretched abode’ must have been part of ‘Thatch Cottage’. As he was old 
and had been ill, it is not surprising that John Philmore had not looked after the 
property. It is also easy to see that John’s son, Edward, who was 50 hims elf would 
want to ‘come into’ the other part of his father’s house in order to look after him. 

In fact, a reasonable solution seems to have been reached. The Land Tax of 
1814 shows that Miss Benn’s name replaced Edward Philmore’s in one of James 
Langrish’s cottages. They just seem to have changed dwellings. Sadly, Mary 
Benn did not have long to enjoy her new home. On 3 January 1816, aged 46, she 
was buried. 11 

On 22 March 1817, John Philmore was buried at Chawton by Henry Austen. 
The next day Jane wrote: ‘Old Philmore was buried yesterday, & I, by way of 
saying something to Triggs, observed that it had been a very handsome Funeral 
but his manner of reply made me suppose that it was not generally esteemed so. 

I can only be sure of one part being handsome, Triggs himself walking behind in 
his Green Coat - Mrs Philmore attended as cheif Mourner, in Bombasin, made 
very short, and flounced with Crape.’ 12 

The Land Tax for that year shows that Edward Philmore had become the owner 
and occupier of ‘Thatch Cottage’. At the manor court of 30 January 1818, it was 
recorded that ‘John Philmer and Maty his sister being dead, Edward Philmer, 
son of the said John, now aged about 55 was admitted to these premises for his 
own lifte, not being willing to fine in on two additional lives.’ 13 There must have 
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seemed no point in spending money on adding lives to the lease. Edward had 
remarried for a third time 14 but there were no children to leave the property to in 
1818. After the death of his second wife in 1814, Edward had moved south to the 
Gosport area for a short time. As he was a carpenter his skills would have been 
in demand with the development of the area. In October of that year Edward had 
been married at Alverstoke Church. 

Edward lived on in his cottage for 16 more years, being buried on 10 May 
1834, aged 70. By the time of the Chawton Tithe Apportionment of 1839, 15 the 
cottage was owned and occupied by Isaac and James Gibbs and by 1851 there 
were no Philmores left in the village of Chawton. 

Notes 

1 Hampshire Record Office 1M70/PR2. 

2 Hampshire Record Office 79M78/E/B222. 

3 Hampshire Record Office 1M70/PR2. 

4 Hampshire Record Office 79M78/E/B222. 

5 Hampshire Record Office Q22/1/1/8. 

6 Hampshire Record Office 21M65/F7/45/1. 

7 Hampshire Record Office 1M70/PO3. 

8 Ibid. 

9 The Letters of Jane Austen, ed. Deirde Le Faye (Oxford, 1995), p.205. 

10 Letters, p.208. 

11 Hampshire Record Office 1M70/PR8. 

12 Letters, p.336. 

13 Hampshire Record Office 79M78/E/B222. 

14 Hampshire Record Office 1M70/PR7. 

15 Hampshire Record Office 21M65/F7/45/1. 
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Jane and Cassandra in Cheltenham 
Carolyn S. Greet 

In the spring of 1816 Jane and Cassandra Austen paid a visit to Cheltenham, 
primarily for the sake of Jane’s health. Other members of the family had previously 
visited the little town, including their eldest brother James and his wife Mary, as 
Jane had mentioned in a letter of 1813: ‘They travelled down to Cheltenham last 
Monday very safely & are certainly to be there a month...’ 1 Three to four weeks 
was the average period to spend where the main object of the stay was to take the 
waters, though for many visitors the therapeutic value of the stay was secondary 
to the social, and visits of several months were not uncommon. 

Cheltenham was then in its fashionable heyday. Following the immense boost 
to its popularity provided by the five-week visit of George III and his family in 
1788, money had poured into the small market town and much rebuilding had 
taken place, though major expansion was delayed until the end of the Napoleonic 
war. The town was small and rustic compared with Bath, and virtually all its 
buildings were still grouped along the single mile-long High Street. Jane and 
Cassandra would have found a town as yet unlit by gas - this came two years 
later, in 1818 - with a single set of Assembly Rooms, a theatre, several libraries, 
an expanding variety of shops (many of which opened solely for the Season) and 
naturally a considerable number of lodging houses. 

7 tell him he is quite in luck to be sent here for his health... ’ 

By 1816 the original Spa Well - the Royal Well, as it was by then known - had 
been augmented by several others, though was still one of the best patronised. 
Situated at some distance south of the High Street and surrounded by a s mall 
paved square, it had an elegant Long Room with a balcony on which musicians 
played every morning between 7.30 and 9.00 a.m., an ‘elegant repository’ of 
prints offered by Mr Fasana from Bath and a beautiful double avenue of elms 
- the ‘Well Walk’ - which led up to the medieval parish church some three 
hundred yards away. The waters of this well, like the others on the south side of 
the High Street such as Lord Sherborne’s and Montpellier, were saline; on the 
eastern side were two chalybeate wells. The waters of the various wells varied 
slightly in their composition, but the general advice to those d rinkin g was the 
same: ‘The principal benefit is derived from drinking it at the pump early in the 
morning, when the temperature, volatile principles, and iron, enhance the value 
of the remedy; and the early walk in the pure cool air enables those who pursue 
the salutary practice to eat a hearty breakfast’. 2 As for quantities, ‘some can only 
bear two or three glasses in a morning, while others drink three or four before 
breakfast’. 3 The effect of the waters is decidedly laxative, so four glasses before 
breakfast was probably exceptional. Early risers reached ‘their’ wells by 7.00 
a.m. and the peak time for drinking was until 9.00 a.m. 

It is impossible to say which well Jane patronised; during Cassandra’s second 
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visit to Cheltenham in September later that year, Jane wrote to her ‘The Duchess 
of Orleans, the paper says, drinks at my pump’ 4 but that offers no clue. On 
balance it seems likely that she patronised either the Royal Well or Montpellier; 
the former provided a pleasant stroll without being too far, and the waters were 
generally considered to be rather more palatable than those of the other wells. 
Montpellier provided five pumps, each offering a slightly different type of water, 
which might explain Jane’s mention of ‘my pump’, implying a different one from 
that patronised by Cassandra. There is no specific indication that Cassandra took 
the waters at all, but virtually all visitors did so, even if only cursorily. At neither 
well were visitors charged, though they were expected to make a donation. If 
Jane visited the Royal Well she would have known Hannah Forty, who had been 
pumper here since 1772 and died a few months after her visit, in August. 

7 do not think I should be tired, if I were to stay here six months’ 

The Cheltenham Season extended from May to October though it was at its 
height from July to September. Jane and Cassandra arrived before the fashionable 
whirl really began and Jane clearly preferred this quieter period: ‘But how very 
much Cheltenham is to be preferred in May! ’ she wrote to Cassandra in September. 5 
Although the exact dates of the sisters’ visit are not known, it appears that they 
were in Cheltenham for three to four weeks, from half-way through May to the 
first half of June. The weather was not particularly good, but the Cheltenham 
Chronicle commented on 23 May ‘Notwithstanding the unusual variableness 
of the weather, our well-walks and promenades have begun to boast of a more 
numerous company than we ever remember so early in the season’ and there was 
plenty to attract those who wished for an active social life. 


‘...a very agreeable young man, introduced by Mr King...’ 

The Assembly Rooms presided over by the Master of Ceremonies Mr King 6 
were the main focus of activity. At the time of Jane’s visit there must have been some 
anxiety about the usual programme of summer balls, for the existing Assembly 
Rooms, built only six years earlier when the previous ones became inadequate for 
the increasing number of visitors, were being rebuilt yet again. The first Summer 
Ball of 1816 was announced for Monday 20 May, the second a week later; then 
there was to be the usual Ball in honour of His Majesty’s Birthday on Monday 
3 June, after which balls were to be held on Mondays and Fridays in the usual 
way. 7 Meanwhile a larger and far grander Ballroom was under construction on 
the site next door; this was opened in July by the Duke of Wellington, after which 
the old Rooms were demolished and rebuilt with additional facilities, replacing 
the previous cramped rooms for tea, billiards, cards, backgammon and reading. 
The early balls of 1816 must therefore have been held in some discomfort, while 
rebuilding and alterations were in progress. 

‘... it was a play she wanted very much to see...’ 

Presumably Jane’s state of health ruled out dancing, even had she wished to 
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attend a Summer Ball, or indeed one of the Card Assemblies which had been set up 
at the request of some of the ladies; these were held on Wednesdays. Alternative 
amusement was offered by theatrical performances, which in 1816 took place in 
the building opened eleven years previously. This had replaced the small theatre 
opened by John Bowles Watson in 1782, where in 1788 the royal party attended 
several performances. Increasing visitor numbers encouraged the manager to buy 
a plot of land in Cambray, just behind the High Street on the south side, and erect 
a new and much larger theatre, opened in 1805. Tickets were more expensive than 
in many provincial theatres, box seats costing 4s., pit 2s.6d. and gallery Is. There 
were three performances a week, on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, and though 
the main summer season had not begun at the time of Jane and Cassandra’s visit, 
they would still have been able to see a variety of attractions. On Saturday 18 
May the main drama was The Merchant of Venice with Mr R. Hall as Shylock, 
followed by The Romp in which the part of Priscilla Tomboy was played by Miss 
Hatton (who died in October the same year). A week later came The Play of John 
Bull; or, An Englishman’s Fireside ; in this Mr Hall played Peregrine, Mrs Alsop 
played Lady Caroline Braymore, and the lead role of Job Thomberry was taken 
by ‘an Amateur’, as was frequently done at the time. The second piece of the 
evening was Catherine & Petruchio - presumably a version of The Taming of the 
Shrew - again with some parts taken by amateurs. The evening was a benefit for 
Miss Costello, and the prices of both boxes and pit were increased (to 5s. and Is. 
6d. respectively), a total of nearly £100 being taken. 8 Another curious - though 
typical - juxtaposition of pieces came next: on Thursday 30 May Julius Caesar 
was followed by the farce of Matrimony. Saturday 1 June brought an evening 
dedicated to comedy: Mr Bologna of Covent Garden, ‘universally acknowledged 
the first pantomime performer in the kingdom’, and Mr Norman in ‘a comedy 
never acted here, called Rich & Poor’. The part of Rivers was taken by Mr Hall, 
that of Zorayda (‘with songs’) by Mrs Alsop. That was not all, for ‘In the course 
of the evening Mr Hall will give his much admired IMITATIONS, with the 
WHISTLING ORATOR, or a Dissertation on the Letter S, with Lines, written 
by himself, for the Occasion’, and the entertainment concluded with the Grand 
Pantomime of Don Juan. How one would like to know Jane Austen’s reactions, 
especially to the versatile Mr Hall! After all that, Sheridan’s comedy A Trip to 
Scarborough on 8 June seems rather tame. 

‘...here are a variety of amusements, a variety of things to be seen and done 
all day long... ’ 

Other attractions in the town included puppet shows - the ‘English Fantoccini’ 
- given every weekday during the Season at the little Sadlers Wells theatre in St 
George’s Place; and a Masquerade ‘upon the Plan adopted in the Metropolis, and 
to be given in honour of His Majesty’s Birthday, and the late ROYAL NUPTIALS 
of PRINCE LEOPOLD and PRINCESS CHARLOTTE’, for which John Bowles 
Watson had acquired a large supply of ‘Character Dresses, Masks etc.’ from 
London. Mr Dinsdale, an artist who had taken up residence in Cheltenham, 
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Map dated 1809. The 
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(the hotel next door changed 
its name in 1810) 
















opened an exhibition of paintings daily at his house in North Street from 2.00 
to 4.00 p.m., with no charge for admission. For the more intellectual, there was 
a discussion of vaccination on 30 May, and an exhibition in the grandly named 
Saloon of Arts where ‘the principles and practice of Aerostation will be rendered 
familiar by pleasing philosophical experiments’; this was open daily from 10.00- 
4.00 and 6.00-9.00, admission ls.6d. 

‘The library of course afforded everything... ’ 

‘Your Library will be a great resource’, wrote Jane to Cassandra in September 
1816, and Cassandra certainly had plenty from which to choose, for by 1816 
Cheltenham boasted at least six. One of these was at some distance from the 
main area of fashionable shops 9 but the others were all in pro min ent positions. 
Jones’ Library, on the comer of North Street, was one of the oldest established; 
the Regent Library (near the present Regent Street) was currently being run by 
Stokes Heynes, though he was declared bankrupt a year later; Robert Hincks, 
who advertised that he was ‘Librarian to HRH Duke of Gloucester’, took over 
another established library and in the spring of 1816 bought up the neighbouring 
premises, opening his enlarged library in June. Probably the largest concern was 
that sometimes referred to as Cheltenham Library, though after Samuel Bettison 
took it over in March 1816 it was generally known by his name. This had a reading- 
room eighty feet long, and over a hundred London, Irish and provincial papers 
were taken weekly. 10 1816 was a good year for libraries; yet another opened in 
March, ran by C. Campbell at a new shop created out of the old Lower Rooms, 
which had become redundant in 1809. 

‘...all the useless things in the world that could not be done without... ’ 

As for shops in general, as Griffiths’ New General Cheltenham Guide 
published in 1816 commented: ‘the shops are handsome, and many of them 
sufficiently splendid to gratify the most extravagant taste’. Silk-mercers, 
goldsmiths, perfumers and sellers of lace were all to be found close by, as was 
the sophisticated ‘Confectioner & Ice Shop’ of John Gunton, who catered for 
many of the social gatherings in the town. Drapers, milliners and perfumers 
abounded, and there was even one seller of ‘ready-made dresses’, unusual in such 
a comparatively small town. 

‘...if we do go, we must be in a good situation... ’ 

With visitor numbers increasing yearly - estimated at 12,000 in 1816 - the 
pressure on accommodation was considerable. By that time there were several 
hotels and boarding houses, some of them quite sizeable, but many visitors were 
still dependent on finding lodgings in private houses large or small. On Cassandra’s 
second visit, in September, Jane was indignant on her behalf: ‘Three guineas a 
week for such lodgings! I am quite angry’. 11 A few days later she wrote again: 

‘I hope Mary 12 will change her Lodgings at the fortnight’s end; I am sure, if you 
looked about well, you would find others in some odd comer, to suit you better.’ 
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(Above) The building on the left is Mrs Potter’s lodging house; to the right is Sheldor 
York Hotel (from J.K. Griffiths General Cheltenham Guide 1818). 

















She then added the vital clue to the site of these unsatisfactory lodgings: ‘Mrs. 
Potter charges for the name of the High Street’. 

Mrs Potter’s lodgings were on the north side of the High Street, towards the 
eastern end of the fashionable stretch and next to a small passage now known 
as Grosvenor Terrace. On the opposite side of the passage was Sheldon’s York 
Hotel, the first hotel of any size at this end of the town; some five years previously 
it had expanded by taking in John Bowles Watson’s original tiny theatre, which 
was located down the passage. The Assembly Rooms were to the south of the 
High Street, about eighty yards further down; these were still often referred to as 
the Lower Rooms to distinguish them from the old Upper Rooms, a rival set of 
Assembly Rooms immediately opposite Mrs Potter’s lodgings, which had closed 
in 1809. A guidebook published in 1818 contains a print of the York Hotel; the 
building to the left of it is presumably the Potter lodgings. Obviously the accuracy 
of the drawing cannot be guaranteed, but the frontage of the hotel largely survives 
and is certainly very similar to that depicted, so it is reasonable to suppose that the 
other buildings are also shown correctly. The lodging house was later incorporated 
into the York Hotel, whose fortunes fluctuated during the nineteenth century. 13 

While Jane’s criticism of Mrs Potter for ‘charging for the name of the High 
Street’ was somewhat unfair - at the time all lodgings were along the High Street 
- she perhaps had a point about the charges: although the 1816 Guide declared that 
‘charges, considering the celebrity of the place, are reasonable and satisfactory’ 
and that ‘general terms of the Boarding Houses are about £3 each person, per 
week’, the largest and best-known boarding-house, Smiths, in fact charged only 
two and a half guineas, and indeed in August that year Sheldon’s York Hotel next 
door to Mrs Potter’s actually reduced its rates from three guineas to two and a 
half. 

There is no way of telling whether these are the same lodgings where Cassandra 
and Jane herself had stayed earlier in the year, but it is a reasonable assumption; 
visitors frequently took the same lodgings time after time, and these were well- 
placed for all the amenities. Indeed Cassandra seems to have been less bothered 
by the drawbacks than Jane: ‘I am very glad you find so much to be satisfied with 
at Cheltenham. While the Waters agree, every thing else is trifling’. 14 Her main 
complaint appears to have been an intrusive piano-player, presumably another 
lodger in the house, for Jane adds ‘Success to the Pianoforte! I trust it will drive 
you away.’ 

'...a post-office, I think, must always have power to draw me out...’ 

The final place that must be mentioned in connection with the sisters’ visits is 
the Post Office. This had recently moved from a central position near the Assembly 
Rooms to one slightly further east, a shorter walk in fact for anyone staying at 
Mrs Potter’s. Post from the south-east came in every day except Monday at about 
11.00 a.m. and the letters could usually be collected at the Post Office by 11.45. 
The post for London went out every day except Saturday at 4.15 p.m.; letters were 
to be given in to the office by 3.30 ‘or delivered to the bellman’. 
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Finally, a word about the Potters. James Potter had been in business in 
Cheltenham as grocer and draper since at least 1787, apparently in partnership 
with his father John. The town’s first Directory, published in 1800, lists just one 
Potter, described as ‘shopkeeper’, who like so many others let lodgings. If he is 
the James Potter who married Lucinda Timbrell in 1789, she was presumably the 
Mrs Potter at whose lodgings Cassandra and perhaps Jane stayed in 1816. The 
second Directory of the town, published in 1820, does not mention the Potters; by 
then they had either moved or given up the business - one wonders how far this 
could have been thanks to the high prices charged by Mrs Potter! 

Quotations are taken from the Folio Society editions of Northanger Abbey { 1960), Sanditon 
(1963), Persuasion (1961) and Emma (1962). 

1 Letter 96,6 November 1813 {The Letters of Jane Austen, ed. Deirdre Le Faye, Oxford, 
1995). 

2 The New and Improved Cheltenham Guide (1810). 

3 The New Guide to Cheltenham (1822). 

4 Letter 144, 4 September 1816 

5 Ibid.. 

6 Cheltenham shared him with Bath. 

7 Cheltenham Chronicle, 9 May 1816 . 

8 Ibid. 30 May 1816. 

9 G.A.Williams who moved the following year to a prime position at the comer of 
the new Assembly Rooms; this was for many subsequent years one of the foremost 
libraries in the town. 

10 Griffiths, New General Cheltenham Guide (1816). 

11 Letter 145, 8 &9 September 1816. 

12 Cassandra was in Cheltenham with Mrs James Austen. 

13 A small public house, the York Tavern, survived behind the premises until the 1930s. 

14 Letter 145. 
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Newcastle, a place quite northward... 

Clive Caplan 

In Pride and Prejudice Jane Austen sends the ne’er-do -well George Wickham and 
his new bride, the nubile Lydia Bennet, to ‘Newcastle, a place quite northward’ 
(336). This arrangement, so satisfactory to all except Mrs Bennet, is first broached 
by Mr Gardiner in writing to Mr Bennet: ‘He [i.e. Wickham] has the promise 

of an ensigncy in General-’s Regiment, now quartered in the North. It is an 

advantage to have it so far from this part of the kingdom.’ Only Mrs Bennet 
bewails that her favourite daughter is ‘banished to the North’ (314), ‘such a way 
off’ (317), ‘so far off’ (331), and ‘such a way from me’ (336). 

However, this plot device has another aspect which demonstrates once again 
how actively attuned Jane Austen was to the public events occurring around 
her, both foreign and domestic. We know that the events occurring in Pride and 
Prejudice are based on the billeting of the Derbyshire Regiment of Militia in the 
vicinity of Hertford and Ware during the winter of 1794/5 (Breihan and Caplan). 
Thus, according to Chapman’s chronology of the novel (405), Wickham and Lydia 

join General-’s Regiment in the North in September 1795. At this time the war 

had not been going well for Britain. There had been a disastrous campaign in the 
Low Countries and in April 15,000 men, the remnants of her expeditionary force, 
had had to evacuate the Continent. The French had taken control of the whole 
continental coastline facing the East coast of England and had commandeered 
the Dutch Fleet. This changed the whole character of the war and for the first 
time an invasion was generally expected. The North-East became an enticing 
target for the French because of the London coal trade, which occupied more than 
600 ships from Newcastle alone. Each of these ships had a crew averaging ten 
experienced seamen who were highly regarded by the Navy as an indispensable 
source of manpower in those days when ‘knowing the ropes’ had a meaning more 
than metaphorical. 

The land defence of Britain was in the hands of just 60,000 men, half of whom 
were county militia and fencibles. In war as in peace this army had also to serve 
as the guardian of domestic tranquillity. 1795 saw a great deal of disturbance 
all around the country: a poor harvest and rising subsistence prices resulted in 
sporadic food riots. Other troubles were particular to the North-East region (Douet, 
73). There was persistent agricultural unrest, an unruly Newcastle town mob, 
labour unrest in the mines, a mutinous regiment of Irish militia, and the sailors 
were resisting the Navy’s press gangs. Several regiments attempting to cope with 
this sea of troubles were stationed in the Newcastle area. Those that had been 
mauled in Holland were especially ill equipped and undermanned. Unhappily for 
the locals the men of all these regiments had to be billeted somewhere and the 
resources of the innkeepers were seriously overstretched. One of the first new 
hutment camps - for 1,000 men - was hastily built in Sunderland, ten miles from 
Newcastle, where the mayor had bitterly complained about the burden on his 
town of five regiments of infantry. The camp was completed and occupied in July 
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1795. In August the Duke of York, newly installed as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army, concluded an inspection tour of the East Coast and came to Newcastle 
and Sunderland. He found that all but one of the regiments he had inspected were 
deficient in drill and in personnel (Glover, 122). General -— would have been 
desperate for officers and men - even Wickham would have been welcome. 

Lydia was unabashed and looked forward to the move with enthusiasm: “I 
shall like it of all things...” she said; “We shall be at Newcastle all the winter, 
and I dare say there will be some balls, and I will take care to get good partners 
for them all [i.e. her sisters]”. Lydia, for once, was well informed. Newcastle did 
have a prestigious venue for balls and other elegant recreation - a very grand set 
of Assembly Rooms, which still exist. Second only to those of Bath, they had 
been built by private subscription in 1776 and featured an exceptional seven- 
chandelier system of illumination made up of ten thousand pieces of locally cut 
crystal. These Rooms must have been visited by Eliza de Feullide, Jane Austen’s 
cousin, who had stayed with the Revd Charles Egerton and his wife Catherine 
for six months, from July 1794 to January 1795, in Washington, County Durham, 
within ten miles of Newcastle and Sunderland. Eliza was very close to the Austen 
family, in fact, some time after her return from the North, Jane’s brother Henry 
made her a proposal of marriage (Le Faye, 122-3). Henry himself was also a 
source of news and military information for Jane through his position as an officer 
in the Oxfordshire Militia. Communications from Henry, together with Eliza’s 
reports and observations from the North, must all have been fresh in Jane Austen’s 
mind when she sat down to map out what was to become Pride and Prejudice. 
That ‘place quite northward’ became a place both natural and appropriate for her 
purpose. 

So although the militia regiment in Jane Austen’s book is the ‘-shire’, and 

the town neighbouring Mery ton is the town of ‘-’, and although Wickham s 

new regiment is only ‘General-’s’, the name of Newcastle itself has not been 

submerged in this general anonymity. This is not only gratifying to all those 
Janeites who happen to reside in the North East, but further evidence for Jane 
Austen’s faithfulness to the events of her time and place. 
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The Bennets on stage 
Chris Viveash 

When the curtain rose on the stage of the Royal Court Theatre, London on Friday 
24 March 1901 and a beaming Arthur Whitby walked forward as Mr Bennet, it 
was an historic moment. This was the first time that any Jane Austen character 
had been presented on stage to an English audience. Rosina Filippi then swept 
on as Mrs Bennet, followed by her daughters, and the scene was set for Pride 
and Prejudice to exert its eternal magic. Although Walter Scott, Charles Dickens, 
Byron and many other authors had seen their work adapted for the stage during 
the course of the nineteenth century, Jane Austen’s novels seemed too static for 
contemporary dramatists to attempt. Rosina Filippi, however, always felt that these 
delightful books, suitably adapted, would bring much pleasure to theatregoers. 
She had already published Duologues and Scenes from the Novels of Jane Austen, 
in 1895, which allowed families to ‘ruthlessly tear her from the library shelf’ 
and enact various scenes from the works, in their own drawing-rooms. Miss 
Filippi went on to say of Jane Austen, in her introduction to these playlets: ‘She is 
essentially dramatic, and her characters assume shape, form and colour; her plots 
are human, her people are alive. ’ It was now her ambition to animate these literary 
creations and let them divert a larger audience in the playhouse. 

But who was Rosina Filippi, and why did she care so deeply about Jane 
Austen? Bom in Venice in 1866, her parents were Filippo and Vaneri Filippi. 
He was a man of letters and she excelled as a professor of singing at the Milan 
Conservatoire. Whilst in France, Rosina was caught in Paris at the outbreak of the 
Commune. Luckily an escape from the French capital to England was effected for 
her by her grandmother. Any hopes by Rosina of being an opera singer foundered 
when her voice failed to develop, and so she took to the legitimate stage. She 
opened at the Gaiety Theatre in 1883 as Mary Moleseye in Doctor Davey and 
quickly found her niche as a fight comedienne. She toured for many years, gaining 
experience, and during the late eighties and early nineties, at the Royal Court 
Theatre, she kept all London laughing when appearing in plays by Arthur Wing 
Pinero, Sydney Grundy and others. 

It was obvious from the beginning of her career that Rosina was not destined 
to be a romantic leading lady as she was olive-skinned and short, two qualities 
which Victorian audiences did not appreciate in their leading ladies. Rosina 
quickly got into character roles: ‘If you know your work as you ought to know it, 
the piece doesn’t matter’ she replied when asked how she moved so effortlessly 
from Shaw to Shakespeare, from adapting Rhoda Broughton’s Belinda for the 
stage to writing curtain raisers for other managements. Her reading was wide- 
ranging and her knowledge of the stage classics unrivalled. With this sort of 
background she was just the sort of person to realise the theatricality inherent in 
the works of Jane Austen. 

What would the audience and critics of 1901 make of Miss Filippi’s adaptation 
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of Pride and Prejudice, the first play version of a Jane Austen novel ever seen? 

Here is The Times’ review in full: 

In encountering Jane Austen upon the stage we own to feeling almost as 
shocked as the novelist’s own Sir Thomas Bertram when he returned from 
the West Indies to find the inmates of Mansfield Park using his study as a 
private theatre. Is there not something of a profanation in throwing the glare 
of the footlights upon the art of Miss Austen, so dainty, so demure, so private 
and confidential? Is there not something of callousness in abandoning to 
the noisy traffic of the stage those exquisitely discreet duologues which are 
properly to be enjoyed at leisure, word by word, in little sips? 

Miss Rosina Filippi, at any rate, does not t hink so, for she has braved the 
indignation of the Austenites - notoriously one of the fiercest of the tribe 
- by laying a sacrilegious hand upon “Pride and Prejudice”. Perhaps we 
should say a pair of sacrilegious scissors seeing that The Bennets consists 
entirely of snippets from the novel, whose original pattern has thus become 
lost in a patchwork. For a pattern there is in “Pride and Prejudice” and a very 
marked one. Every step of the gradual process by which the lofty Darcy 
is brought from his pedestal is nicely distinguished and the whole scheme 
of the book is clearly laid out. Is it necessary to say that on the stage this 
clearness, this delicate graduation of effects, wholly disappear? Darcy has 
to make two proposals - which really represent two very different stages 
of his growth in his character - one on top of the other, and before either 
she or we can know what to make of the sudden change, he is off post haste 
after the eloping Lydia and her Wickham. Mr. Collins, after making his 
declaration and accepting his dismissal as “according to the usual practices 
of elegant females”, virtually disappears from the scene, and poor Lady 
Catherine de Bourgh shorn of her patronizing opportunities at Rosings, 
shorn of her battle royal with Elizabeth at Longboum, becomes a mere 
figure of farce. We confess we do not like to see a classic mishandled in 
this fashion. 

Miss Filippi’s intentions are quite innocent, and The Bennets is in itself a 
harmless production; but the fact remains that “Pride and Prejudice” cannot 
be turned into a play without serious disfigurement to its features and 
almost total loss to its artistic quality. For the performance a cast has been 
recruited from the younger members of Mr. Frank Benson’s company of 
whom Mr. Lyall Swete as Mr. Collins was the most successful. He resisted 
the temptation to exaggerate and burlesque the part and was in the result so 
amusing that we would willingly have seen more of him. But Mr. Harcourt 
Williams was nothing like the imposing, monumental Darcy of the book; 
it was a Darcy turned to “favour and prettiness” - a Darcy en sucre in 
fact - while the Elizabeth of Miss Winifred Mayo, though the actress had 
evidently taken much pains with her part, tended to be pert and petulant. 
Elizabeth has a keen wit and a ready tongue, but we decline to believe that 
she was at any moment other than charming. Mr. Arthur Whitby made 
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little of Mr. Bennet, who if uniformly dry, surely was never wooden. The 
Lydia of Miss Constance Robertson was good, and as Mrs. Bennet, Miss 
Rosina Filippi was extremely amusing - so amusing that the actress almost 
earned forgiveness for the adaptress. We say “almost” advisedly; for a free 
pardon for laying violent hands upon Jane is not to be thought of. 

Rosina survived the negative reviews of her adaptation and the rebuke, 
from the critics, for even attempting to place Miss Austen’s characters on stage. 
Thankfully, her career continued successfully for the next thirty years. She played 
opposite many of the giants of the theatrical profession, including Dame Sybil 
Thorndike, Sir Lewis Casson, Mrs Patrick Campbell, Sir Seymour Hicks and, 
most notably, with Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree in Trilby, at Her Majesty s Theatre. 
Throughout her long career she was supported, and loved, by her husband, H. M. 
Dowson. She died aged 64, at Birmingham. 

Rosina’s many experiences in the profession could not be more interesting 
than when she was invited to provide an entertainment for a grand house party 
being thrown by the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire, in 1906, at Chatsworth, 
in Derbyshire. Just as in Mansfield Park, the gentry were quite prepared to let 
their hair down and revel in the frolics. During one giddy evening the daughter 
of the King, Princess Victoria, held up her fan for Daisy, Princess of Pless, to do 
her famous high kicks, and knock the fan out of her hand. A rather grumpy King 
Edward VII sat in a chair moping, as he had earlier fallen down a rabbit-hole, 
spraining his ankle. Queen Alexandra, meanwhile, ran around the room shrieking 
with delighted laughter at their antics! The entertainment by Rosina was received 
with great applause and the evening ended with Princess Daisy of Pless doing 
adventurous tricks with a full glass of water on her head! The Bertram family 
were obviously out-classed here. The Princess of Pless later received a charming 
letter from Rosina saying how much she had enjoyed the rehearsals. Perhaps we 
in our turn should thank Rosina Filippi for the subsequent flow of stage, radio, 
cinema and television adaptations which have entertained generations of people all 
over the world. They all originate, in effect, from this enterprising little Victorian 
actress, and her extraordinary vision. 
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Pork and drains: The earthiness <9/ Emma 
Susan Gregory 

Jane Austen claimed ‘3 or 4 Families in a Country Village’ to be ‘the very thing to 
work on’ 1 but she never wrote the same novel twice. Chronologically, Mansfield 
Park and Emma are kissing cousins; yet no two stories are more markedly in 
contrast. In Mansfield Park Jane Austen says it for God and in Emma she says it 
for humankind. In one novel the hero and heroine contemplate the universe; in 
the other the heroine supervises the dispatch of hindquarters of pork and the hero 
contemplates drains. Emma is the only one of the major novels in which ‘no titled 
persons are ever mentioned’. 

Of Mansfield Park Jane Austen said that it was her intention to write about 
ordination. Her focus is the Church as a profession, the debate about residency 
and the guidance by example of the manners and morals of a community. We see 
none of her characters praying, although household prayers are mentioned. But 
the novel is about Edmund’s wishing to be a clergyman as well as about Fanny’s 
self-questioning, her yearning to be good and her longing, against the odds, for 
Edmund’s love. The first is a fixed vocation whereas the possibility of Edmund’s 
marrying Miss Crawford is ached for, pondered over, and ultimately rejected. The 
ironic mode, refreshingly present in earlier novels, appears to lose favour. The 
whole novel is inward-looking and stifling. The action is more or less contained 
within three houses - Sotherton, the dusty, stained, threadbare house of the Prices 
in Portsmouth and Mansfield Park, massive in its influence and in the extent of Sir 
Thomas’s control. 

Although Emma, the woman, is confined to Highbury and has never seen 
the sea, the atmosphere of the novel that bears her name is more airy. In Emma 
Jane Austen says it for this life and does not concern herself directly with a life 
hereafter .Her clergyman is a disaster, both spiritually and morally. Emma is glad 
that it snows so much over Christmas that she twice cannot make it to church. Her 
reason is not that she would feel uncomfortable in the face of her Maker, but that 
she would be mortified in the face of her priest. 

Yet Emma can be read as a text which draws richly and wittily on Christianity 
and on its primary narratives. Moreover, Jane Austen makes no assumptions 
about the roles and natures of men and of women, showing, as ever, how detached 
she is and how ahead of her time. She simply substitutes female figures where 
Christianity has presupposed a male and vice versa. She makes no claims for 
mystical properties about any of her characters, however. They are absolutely and 
resolutely of this world. She is even-handed to both sexes, too, when it comes 
to the distribution of good and bad traits. Substituting a female for a male and 
vice versa seems to have been one means by which Jane Austen drew on her life 
experience to turn it into fiction. For example, it was her brother Edward who was 
adopted and brought up by a rich family, whereas it is a girl - Fanny Price - who 
experiences the same fate in fiction. ‘Oh, what a Henry!’ exclaimed Jane Austen 
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about a favourite but wayward brother. ‘Oh, what a Harriet!’ Emma exclaims 
about her friend and her seeming capacity to fall in love more or less to order. 
Emma begins with the heroine looking forward to Christmas. Having partially lost 
her former governess, now her surrogate sister, to matrimony, she supposes that 
her life will lack animation until her sister and brother-in-law and their children 
arrive to take their Christmas holidays at Hartfield. We are used to the idea of 
a boy Saviour. In Emma, though, it is a baby girl, about five months old, who 
saves the day at Christmas, healing the rift between Emma and Mr Knightley 
caused by Emma’s interference over Robert Martin’s proposal to Harriet Smith. 
Emma is holding little Emma when Mr Knightley arrives. He relieves her of the 
baby and by each addressing her, they address one another and Emma requests to 
shake hands. But is Mr Knightley too quick to forgive Emma, both here and later 
when she humiliates Miss Bates in front of her niece? Is she in any real sense the 
heroine of the novel that bears her name? Rather, can she be seen as Jane Austen’s 
most subtly drawn villainess, an early nineteenth-century Eve? Pride and self- 
love make her cruel. At the beginning of the novel we get the feeling that Emma 
would rather be clever than good. Does she eventually become a woman whom 
we can trust with the Donwell apples? 

Arguably more horrible than Emma’s sarcasm at Miss Bates’ expense is her 
manipulation of Harriet Smith. She wishes to wrench her away from Robert 
Martin. Harriet stands ‘by the fire ’ (my italics), twisting his letter of proposal. 
These are drawing-room flames, not those of Hell. Yet, as Emma forces Harriet 
to choose between a husband and a ‘friend’ and wins her case, she rejoices, ‘Now 
I am secure of you for ever’. It is a chilling remark. Later, the description of 
Abbey Mill Farm, ‘sweet to the eye and to the mind’, with its apple orchards, 
‘meadows in front, and the river making a close and handsome curve around it’, 
is redolent of Milton’s Paradise Lost. It sounds like a kind of earthly Eden from 
which Emma causes Harriet temporarily to be banished. 

But if F.mma has the capacity to play at snake, Jane Austen does not confine 
such unfortunate character traits to one sex. Frank Churchill is just such another, 
only worse. He is perhaps the nearest that Jane Austen comes to exploring 
amorality. He knowingly confuses Emma and his father as to the direction of his 
affections and address. He tempts Emma with the best (baked) apple. Moreover, 
he profoundly hurts his fiancee Jane, to whom he does not seem to have explained 
that he is using Emma as a decoy. As Frank grows worse, the weather heats up. 
Oppressive summer weather fuels his temper on the way to Donwell and makes 
him tetchy, contrary and unkind to Jane at Box Hill. As the heat intensifies we 
learn that Frank rides a ‘blameless’ black mare - his evil genius? 

There is another couple in the novel, though, who are much worse than Emma 
and Frank - Mr and Mrs Elton. Emma feels that Mr Elton is not quite as bad as 
his wife but is becoming more like her. Could the (H)el-tons (my italics) make 
Highbury into a Helltown under Mr Elton’s ministry? The answer probably lies 
in how far they are able to get away with it. Mr Knightley shows Mr Elton up as 
ungallant and unkind when the latter rejects Harriet openly as a dancing partner 
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at the ball at the Crown. But it is assuredly Mrs Elton who poses the greater 
threat. She offends against the major precepts of Christianity. ‘So the last shall 
be first, and the first last,’ three of the gospels teach (here Matthew ch. 20 v.16). 
The modest, kind Miss Bates calls on her niece and friends to stop to let Mrs 
Elton precede them into supper. The latter is ‘quite the queen of the evening’. 
Her Christian name - Augusta - is imperial. Her accoutrements are queenly - she 
carries a purple and gold reticule. Her maiden name - Hawkins - is predatory. 
She claims Jane Fairfax in the way that Emma claims Harriet Smith. The Devil 
is traditionally portrayed as a male figure but the devil of Highbury is female, a 
woman most notable for her banality. It is typical of her self-conceit that she wants 
to play at gypsies to attend the Donwell strawberry picking, with a beribboned 
basket on her arm, riding on a donkey. This fantasy, with her ‘caro sposo walking 
by’, reads like a burlesque of the flight to Egypt. She has inherited her money 
from her father, a trader, and shares a maiden name with the first English dealer in 
slaves, a Mr John Hawkins in the sixteenth century. Her childhood home was in 
‘the very heart of Bristol’; contemporary readers would have known that Bristol 
was the centre of the slave trade. Are we to assume from this that Miss Hawkins’s 
fortune is dirty money? 

The Vicarage that contains this travesty of a woman is described as ‘an old and 
not very good house’. In contrast, Donwell Abbey is heaven on earth. Under the 
careful supervision of both Knightley brothers and the enthusiastic stewardship 
of William Larkins, its crops abound, its woods service man, master and parish, 
its carp ponds are abundant and its fruit harvest bountiful. Like a residence in 
Spenser’s The Faerie Queene its name describes its history and its current owner 
Mr Knightley has ‘done well’ and will continue to do so. 

Emma, on the other hand, has to come to the horrified recognition that she has 
done badly. She realizes how grossly she has misread her own heart. She fears that 
Harriet may be right when she believes that Mr Knightley is sin glin g her (Harriet) 
out. It is not only the man that Emma dreads losing: ‘if to these losses, the loss 
of Donwell were to be added ... How was it to be endured?’ Emma recognizes 
at last the magnitude of her hubris. She has believed that she has insight into the 
hearts of others and that she has known best how their love should be allotted. She 
has proved to be ‘universally mistaken’. Not only that but she has done damage, 
including to herself. We as readers concur with Emma’s insight that she has been 
on the wrong side. She has temporarily made life worse for people instead of 
better. Emma has to win through to Donwell. She reveres it but, like her future 
husband, believes she cannot in fairness live there while her father is still alive. It 
seems fitting that within the novel Emma should not yet quite make it to Donwell, 
though she does visit it once. 

But if Emma is by no means a model of female goodness there are those who 
are. Miss Bates wishes everybody well. Mrs Goddard (my italics), who dresses 
her pupils’ chilblains, puts one in mind of Christ washing the feet of his disciples. 
Mrs Weston shares a Christian name with the Virgin’s mother. We cannot imagine 
her putting little Anna Weston out to a wet nurse as happened to Frank Churchill 
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and Jane Austen herself. Far more likely it is that she is breast-feeding her. To 
complement these women is Mr Knightley - compassionate and right-judging. 
He wishes to guide Emma where others want simply and blindly to admire her. As 
magistrate, parish councillor, estate owner and employer he takes responsibility 
for his neighbourhood in a way that one cannot imagine Mr Elton doing the 
same for his flock. He is quick to offer child care if Emma is unavailable, even 
though she is spending more time with Frank Churchill, of whom Mr Knightley 
is instinctively jealous. 

F.mtna is eventually redeemed by self-shame, remorse and Mr Knightley. 
When Emma finds how much in error she has been she cannot forgive herself. Mr 
Knightley forgives her, though, because she endeavours to right her wrongs. She 
has come to realize that dispensing joints of pork to the Bates-es and arranging 
fricassees of veal with asparagus for evening visitors are not enough compared 
with the good-hearted, fully committed giving of her time to those who welcome 
her attentions as an honour. Mr Knightley forgives her just as Jane Fairfax 
forgives Frank Churchill. Both forgive because they love. They demonstrate that 
forgiveness is what love demands at times. 

It is important that Mr Knightley is significantly older than Emma for moral 
as well as financial, romantic and political reasons. His goodness and stability 
counterbalance her erratic nature. She tries harder to do the right thing because 
of him. F.mma has always demonstrated moral potential because she reflects 
upon herself in the light of Mr Knightley’s disapproval. Through their union 
the responsible and the mature Mr Knightley claims the eager but erratic and 
immature Emma. Emmanuel (my italics) is the male Saviour, the perfect One, the 
‘God dwells with us’ of the New Testament. Emma (my italics) is his opposite and 
counterpart - female, erring, a sinner, as much in need of forgiveness as others are 
and more so than some. Jane Austen thought that nobody would like Emma but 
herself and that the book that bears her name would be considered not to have the 
sense of Mansfield Park. But Emma may well be someone with whom both sexes 
can identify, as, in common with the paradoxical name of her village, Highbury, 
she sinks and soars, aspires and fails at every turn. Through Jane Austen’s totally 
grounded and minutely detailed depiction of Emma she reflects our unfathomable 
and chequered capacity for what we call goodness and wickedness in the world. 

The novel ends with a birth and a death - the death of Mrs Churchill and the 
birth of Anna Weston. It is the death of a woman that saves Jane Fairfax from 
being claimed by the Elton set. Mrs Churchill also by her death liberates Frank to 
marry where he pleases. Her death is a deus ex machina, allowing love to flourish. 
It also sobers the reader, inviting reflection on the degree of her suffering and that 
of her husband. 

Admiration of Anna Weston assists in the overcoming of mutual embarrassment 
on Frank and Emma’s part when they meet again after the engagement of Frank 
and Jane is out in the open. It is not only a female baby who helps to save the day, 
however, but a mature man - the ever buoyant and relaxed Mr Weston. It is yet 
another example of Jane Austen’s even-handed allotment of the virtues. 
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From the prayers that she wrote and from the supplication that she tnaHp 
in her last illness we may suppose that Jane Austen was a Christian. Whatever 
her beliefs, she is a writer who demonstrates that it is this life that we must 
concentrate on. This world is John Keats’s ‘vale of soul making’. To demonstrate 
this she wittily rings the changes on our expectations based on the Bible. Satan is 
male; his counterpart in ‘Emma’ is female. A boy baby saves mankind; girl babies 
enable renewed communication when this has proved difficult. Eve tempts Adam 
with an apple; Frank tempts Emma with a baked one. Adam and Eve are banished 
from Eden; Emma’s self-centred and benighted behaviour makes her fear that she 
will lose Donwell. The death of a man on a cross saves all; the death of a woman 
on a couch saves Jane Fairfax and Frank Churchill. 

Indeed in the end we can see that this most grounded and amusing of novels 
takes on all the big subjects with which religion grapples. It is about the confidence 
and the error of youth. It is also about shame, pain, suffering, guilt, betrayal, 
cruelty, misery, sin, temptation, sacrifice, repentance, judgement, justice and a 
frustrated yearning for perfection. Its implications are very dark. Yet it is a great 
comedy of manners and a compelling love story. For all the depths of its shadows 
and the profundity of the questions it never answers, it seems an optimistic, even, 
eventually, a downright happy book. Emma grows slowly and p ainf ully into a 
triumphant celebration of human compassion and forgiveness, with love as its 
ultimate force. 

Notes 

1 Letter to Anna Austen, 9 Sept, 1814. 

2 David Gilson, ‘Jane Austen, the Aristocracy and T.H. Lister’, Report for 2002. 
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Slavery and colonialism as counterpoint 
in Jane Austen’s novels 

Roger Nunn (Kochi University) 

Contrapuntal reading is ‘a term coined by Edward Said to describe a way of 
reading the texts of English literature so as to reveal their deep implication in 
imperialism and the colonial process’. 1 The essence of a ‘contrapuntal reading’ is 
embodied in Said’s own statement: 

Imperialism and the novel fortified each other to such a degree that it is 
impossible, I would argue, to read one without in some way dealing with the 
other. 2 

I assume that the term ‘counterpoint’ has been coined for its deliberate 
ambiguity, for the double contrapuntal pleasure of switching between both musical 
and rhetorical lines of thought. The rhetorical connotation is uncontroversial in 
that Said is clearly proposing a persuasive ‘counter’ argument to much previous 
discussion of the English novel. The appropriateness of the musical connotation 
requires more discussion. In the musical or artistic domain the term is normally 
reserved for a secondary theme or melody line that is skilfully and deliberately 
combined with the main theme. Counterpoint is something more than harmony. 
It adds a theme that is both interesting and essential to the artistic effect of the 
work. Indeed, the contrapuntal theme is so skilfully entwined that it is difficult 
as the work progresses for all but the most attentive listener to distinguish which 
theme is secondary. 

While we have little difficulty in enhancing our reading by finding the essential 
contrapuntal theme of empire in the works of later writers such as Conrad or 
Kipling, it is Said’s detailed reference to Jane Austen that intrigues the most. After 
all, which British author can be considered as more essentially English or domestic 
than Jane Austen, whose much-cited avowed intent was to describe ‘human 
nature in the midland counties’ or ‘three to four families in a country village’? 
Jane Austen never left England and wrote that letters from abroad ‘would not be 
satisfactory to me unless they breathed a strong spirit of regret for not being in 
England’. 3 Jane Austen’s characters leave England reluctantly (Colonel Brandon, 
Sir Thomas Bertram) or propose to do so in desperation (Frank Churchill). 

Many critics have distanced themselves from the more extreme interpretations 
of domesticity that underplay Jane Austen’s love of self-demeaning irony, such as 
Mitton who refers to ‘a clear, near-sighted mental vision’ but a ‘defective mental 
long sight’. 4 However, Said is surely the first to make the daring suggestion that 
‘place itself is located by Austen at the centre of an arc of interests and concerns 
spanning the hemisphere, two major seas and four continents’. 5 To consider how 
Said’s broad telescopic approach to literature works in detail, I propose focusing 
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the microscope on just two words, ‘Dead Silence’, emphasized in Said’s reading 
and recendy much cited in relation to the reference to the slave trade in Mansfield 
Park. 6 


EDMUND: 

FANNY: 

EDMUND: 


FANNY: 


I only wish you would talk to him more. - You are one of those 
who are too silent in the evening circle. 

But I do talk to him more than I used. I am sure I do. Did you not 
hear me ask him about the slave trade last night? 

I did - and was in hopes the question would be followed up 
by others. It would have pleased your uncle to be inquired of 
farther. 

And I longed to do it - but there was such a dead silence. And 
while my cousins were sitting by without speaking a word, or 
seeming at all interested in the subject, I did not like -1 thought 
it would appear as if I wanted to set myself off at their expense, 
by shewing a curiosity and a pleasure in his information which 
he must wish his own daughters to feel. 


From this single reference, Said concludes that slavery, and by extension the 
morality of holding a colonial estate, could not be talked about at Mansfield Park, 
‘that one world could not be connected with the other since there simply is no 
common language for both’. Said adds: ‘In time there would no longer be a dead 
silence when slavery was spoken of, and the subject became central to a new 
understanding of what Europe was’. 7 Said’s interpretation has been so influential 
that a recent film version of Mansfield Park prefers political rather than historical 
correctness by portraying the young Fanny overhearing the suffering of slaves in 
the hold of a ship as she is leaving Portsmouth for Mansfield Park. 

The erudition and powers of reasoning and the sheer breadth of reading that 
Said is able to call upon in support of his argument is breathtaking, but does such 
an all-embracing discussion always stand up to detailed scrutiny in context? A 
close reading of the ‘dead silence’ in Mansfield Park indicates that three members 
of the Bertram family, not only Fanny, but also the family head, Sir Thomas and 
Edmund, the son who effectively took over during Sir Thomas’s stay in Antigua, 
were in favour of discussing the slave trade. Earlier in the same conversation 
Fanny says: ‘The evenings do not appear long to me. I love to hear my uncle talk 
of the West Indies. I could listen to him for an hour together. It entertains me more 
than many other things have done ...’ This strongly suggests that the West Indies 
if not slavery was being talked about at Mansfield Park. 

Those who were silent (Fanny’s other cousins) are certainly not the approved 
characters in Mansfield Park. Furthermore, the expression ‘a pleasure in his 
information ’ (my italics) at least allows the interpretation that the ‘dead silence’ 
was not absolute and that the question was answered, but not followed up by 
Fanny. Edmund is convinced that it could and should have been followed up. The 
reason it was not has more to do with the attitude of the cousins, at least one of 
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whom has strong personal reasons for regretting her father’s inopportune return. 
Fanny’s mind might be on the slave trade, but her cousins are more interested 
in the complications to their own romantic aspirations and disappointments that 
were being played out in Lovers’ Vows prior to Sir Thomas’s unexpected return. 

Said’s view that slavery could not be and was not talked about at Mansfield 
Park, which is central to his argument, is hence open to question and does not seem 
to pay sufficient attention to the contextual evidence of the text. Is it reasonable 
to assume that three family members who wanted to discuss slavery never did 
so? We can only affirm that slavery was not talked about in Mansfield Park, the 
novel, but there is no evidence to suggest that it was not talked about at Mansfield 
Park, the estate. It is undeniable that slavery was normal practice on the sugar 
plantations in Antigua and, as Said points out, ‘even the most routine aspects of 
holding slaves on a West Indian sugar plantation were cruel stuff’; 8 it would have 
been extremely interesting to have heard Sir Thomas, a slave owner, discussing 
slavery in the drawing room of an English estate that was so financially dependent 
on the success of the Antiguan estate. But Jane Austen never used a setting she 
did not know intimately. Her own father was a trustee of a plantation in Antigua, 
so we may assume she knew something of the matter, but her readers are never 
taken there. We are not even told for certain that it was a sugar plantation. In the 
six major novels there are only two references to slavery; both are in passing, 
embedded in conversations which are essentially about something else, so where 
is the counterpoint? 

The other reference to slavery, in Emma, 9 not discussed by Said, is more 
revealing, in that it does suggest strong authorial disapproval of the practice: 


JANE FAIRFAX: 

MRS ELTON: 

JANE FAIRFAX: 


There are places in town, offices where inquiry would soon 
produce something - Offices for the sale - not quite of 
human flesh - but of human intellect. 

Oh! my dear, human flesh! You quite shock me; if you mean 
a fling at the slave-trade, I assure you Mr Suckling was 
always rather a friend to the abolition. 

I did not mean, I was not thinking of the slave-trade ...; 
governess-trade, I assure you was all that I had in view; 
widely different certainly as to the guilt of those who carry 
it on; but as to the greater misery of the victims, I do not 
know where it lies. 


As we have become accustomed to mistrust almost everything Mrs Elton says 
by this stage of the novel, it is perhaps possible to doubt a Bristol merchant’s 
approval of the abolition, especially when he is called Suckling, but there is no 
evidence to effect an informed contrapuntal reading either way and Mr Suckling 
himself never makes an appearance. 

I have argued that Said makes too much of two passing references to slavery, 
but what about Empire itself? If counterpoint implies a regular secondary theme, 
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we might expect to find frequent reference to Empire in the major novels. In the 
1368 pages of the Oxford complete works, I have counted 112 foreign references 
of which 32 are non-European with a possible link to the theme of Empire. There 
are, in addition, 37 references to armed service overseas, which was inevitably in 
support of Empire! 10 


Foreign Reference in Jane Austen’s Six Major Novels 


Colonial 

or non- 
European 

Armed 

service 

overseas 

European 

culture 

No. 

of 

pages 

Total 

Pride and 
Prejudice 

2 

i 

3 

249 

6 

Sense and 
Sensibility 

0 

2 

4 

230 

6 

Northanger 

2 

0 

10 

146 

12 

Emma 

1 

1 

8 

298 

10 

Mansfield 

Park 

25 

9 

15 

290 

49 

Persuasion 

2 

24 

3 

155 

29 

Total 

32 

37 

43 

1368 

112 


Four of the major novels have virtually no direct foreign reference, however 
fascinating continents such as Darcy’s ‘every savage can dance’ may be. 
‘Barbarism’ is also referred to by Fanny Price in relation to Henry Crawford: ‘it 
was too horrible, a confusion of guilt, too gross a complication of evil, for human 
nature, not in a state of utter barbarism, to be capable of’. 11 Yet is there adequate 
contrapuntal evidence to illustrate from Jane Austen’s work ‘an assumption of 
native backwardness and general inadequacy to be independent, equal and fit’? 12 
Another work cited by Said, Graham Greene’s The Quiet American, has more 
foreign references in the first two chapters, 131 in 22 pages - most of which are 
directly relevant to the theme of colonial possession - than I can find in the 1368 
pages of the six major novels of Jane Austen. 

Critical reference to Empire in the English novel is clearly neglected in pre- 
Said criticism and is an issue in two of Jane Austen’s major novels. The privileged 
(if troubled and unhappy) life-style at Mansfield Park does depend on the colonial 
estate, although it is possible to argue that references to colonial rivalry played out 
on the high seas in Persuasion might provide more fertile ground for supporting a 
post-colonial reading, as there is far more evidence of authorial approval than in 
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Mansfield Park. Yet Said’s global argument is weakened by the over-interpretation 
of such limited embedded references as the ‘dead silence’ in the drawing-room at 
Mansfield Park. 

It is interesting that the passage in question is an example of meta-conversational 
discourse, conversation about conversation. Main characters in Jane Austen 
analyse their own (often failed) communication with the kind of frequency that 
would allow the term ‘contrapuntal’ with little possibility of counter-argument. 
Nothing in Jane Austen contradicts Said’s overall thesis, but Jane Austen is not 
essentially about Empire. There are other themes that do allow a fully contrapuntal 
reading and are ‘global’ in the sense that they are of universal interest and shed 
light on the universal appeal of the art of Jane Austen. The novels do meticulously 
record countless incidents of troubled and misinterpreted human communication 
beyond the drawing-room of Mansfield Park - a truly contrapuntal theme that 
occurs on virtually every page of all the novels - and is surely of enduring interest 
well beyond the midland counties and country villages of Georgian England. 

Notes 

1 Ashcroft, B., Griffiths & H. Tiffin, Key Concepts in Post-Colonial Studies (London, 
1998), p.55. 

2 Said, E.W., Culture and Imperialism (New York, 1993), p.71. 

3 Letter 139,1817, cited from Chapman, R. W., Jane Austen Facts and Problems (Oxford, 
1948), p. 116. 

4 Mitton, G.E., Jane Austen and Her Times (New York, 1905/1970). pp. 49-50. 

5 Said, op. cit.; p.84. 

6 Mansfield Park, Vol II ch. 3. 

7 Said, op. cit., p. 96. 

8 Said, op. cit., p. 96. 

9 Emma, Vol II ch. 17. 
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Notes on Sales 
2003 


Christine Penney 

In this report I have been much indebted to the Society’s subscription to Thesaurus 
(now appropriately renamed Invaluable). I have included several items missed 
from my 2002 report by consulting their lists, sent to me regularly by Deirdre Le 
Faye. I have also been made aware of several auction houses which are new to 
me, and it is interesting to see how widespread Jane Austen sales now are. Where 
no year is given for an item the date of sale is 2003. 


First and early editions 

Sense and Sensibility 

A copy of the first edition, 1811 (Gilson Al) was offered by James Burmester in 
his Catalogue 55 (Item 98) for £25,000 but this was the copy listed in the same 
firm’s catalogue for November 2002, noted in my last report. Catalogue 166 from 
Bow Windows had a more modestly priced copy for £6,500 (Item 3), but it had 
only vols 2 and 3 of the first edition; vol 1 was of the second. It lacked the half 
titles and was bound in contemporary green half calf with marbled endpapers and 
boards. Lyon and Turnbull had, at Lot 97 in their sale on 8 July, a copy of the 
second edition, 1813 (Gilson A2). This lacked half titles and final blanks and was 
bound in contemporary half calf with marbled boards. The estimate was £1,000 
- £2,000 and it sold for £1,700. Two days later Sotheby’s offered a copy in their 
sale on 10 July (Lot 105). Lacking half titles this was bound in nineteenth century 
half green morocco and was estimated at £1,000-£1,500, selling for only £900. 
Jamdyce’s Catalogue 154 had a copy for £3,800 at Item 115, which lacked half 
titles and was bound in faded contemporary green half calf. This copy seems to 
be unsaleable, since it had previously been offered as Item 70 of the same firm’s 
Catalogue 137 in 2000, and as Item 88 in Catalogue 152,2002, before subsequently 
reappearing as Item 561 in Catalogue 156, 2003, always at the same price. Lot 
85 at Sotheby’s on 11 December was a copy estimated at £l,500-£2,000, without 
half titles, bound in contemporary half calf and with the bookplate of Alexander 
R Stewart. This fetched £2,500. The first Bentley edition, 1833 (Gilson Dl) was 
part of Item 24 in Blackwell’s Catalogue B 143, which comprised all five titles 
(Gilson Dl-5), uniformly bound in contemporary tan calf, rebacked with a good 
deal of decoration described in the catalogue in considerable detail. The price for 
the whole collection was £2,500. 

Pride and Prejudice 

A copy of the first edition, 1813 (Gilson A3) was Item 2 in Quaritch’s catalogue 
of English books, Spring 2003, priced at £27,500. This lacked the half title in vol 
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3 and was bound in contemporary marbled boards, rebacked and recomered in 
tan calf. Having failed to sell it Quaritch offered it again at Item 2, at the same 
price, in an undated catalogue entitled Printing and the mind of man. Christie’s, 
in their sale on 4 June, had a copy at Lot 26, lacking the half title to vol 1 and 
bound in contemporary tree calf with red morocco lettering pieces and a unicorn 
crest at the head surmounting the initials J.J.S. This appears to be John Selwin, 
whose bookplate was present. Estimated at £12,000-£18,000 this copy made a 
handsome profit by selling for £24,000. Lyon and Turnbull, who last year created 
a sensation with a first edition of Pride and Prejudice, discovered literally all over 
the place in a Scottish castle, gave a similar performance in their sale on 8 July. 
Lot 96 was a copy lacking half titles, in contemporary half calf, with the faintly 
printed hyphen between “Northumberland” and “street” in the terminal imprint in 
vol 2. Estimated at £8,000-£12,000 it sold for £22,000. It was discovered by John 
Sibbald (who found the previous copy also) in a warehouse in Edinburgh, where 
he had been asked to sift through thousands of books inherited by a London-based 
owner. (The second edition of Sense and Sensibility mentioned above and first 
edition of Nonhanger Abbey and Persuasion mentioned below, both in the same 
sale, came from the same haul.) We shall expect this firm to score a hat trick in 
2004. Sotheby’s, in their sale on 10 July, had a copy at Lot 106, with all half titles, 
the armorial bookplates of Viscount Esher and Lord Corehouse and in a binding 
of contemporary half calf. It had been sold previously by Sotheby’s on 26 March, 
1946, where it was Lot 62. Estimated at £20,000-£30,000, it was bid up as far as 
£19,000 but then failed to sell. Bloomsbury Book Auctions had a copy in then- 
sale on 6-7 November (Lot 408) in which vol 1 lacked the half title and K3 while 
D12 in vol 2 and B4 in vol 3 were slightly damaged. It was bound in contemporary 
half sheep over marbled boards and had the signature of D. Turner on the front 
pastedowns. The estimate was £10,000-£15,000 and it sold for £9,988. One of the 
auction houses I have not noted before is Gorringes of Lewes, whom I remember, 
when living there as a child, as auctioneers of furniture. On 4 December their Lot 
2103 was a copy in later nineteenth century half calf, without half titles, and with 
the contemporary signature of Eliza Ellis. The estimate was £3,000-£5,000 and it 
sold for £9,000. A copy of the second edition, 1813 (Gilson A4) was Lot 384 at the 
Dominic Winter sale on 9 April. This was an incomplete copy, with fifteen leaves 
missing (including the title pages to vols 1 and 2) and replaced in contemporary 
manuscript. It was bound in contemporary half morocco with covers detached 
and was estimated very low, at £100-£150, but in spite of this it sold for £170. 
Jamdyce had a copy of the third edition, 1817 (Gilson AS) in their Catalogue 154 
(Item 113). This had the half titles and was ‘excellently’ rebound in correct period 
style in dark blue calf. The price was £2,400. Lot 280 in the Bloomsbury Book 
Auctions sale on 11 September was a copy from the library of A.N.L.Munby, with 
his bookplate (and two other bookplates, provenance unidentified). It lacked the 
half titles and was bound in contemporary cloth with morocco labels. Estimated 
at £200-£300 it made £1,469. The first Bentley edition, 1833 (Gilson D5) was part 
of Item 24 in Blackwell’s Catalogue B143, mentioned above. 
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Mansfield Park 

Burmester’s Catalogue 55 had, at Item 99, a copy of the first edition, 1814 (Gilson 
A6). This lacked the half titles, the final blank in vol 2 and the final advertisement 
leaf in vol 3 and displayed various other minor defects in the way of small tears 
and light stains. It was bound in contemporary half calf and priced at £10,000. 
Simon Finch, in his catalogue of 100 English books issued in May, had a copy at 
Item 3, for £15,000. This had all half titles and the advertisement leaf. Described 
as ‘an exceptionally good tall set’ it was bound in contemporary speckled calf 
expertly rebacked. Item 3 in Quaritch’s catalogue of English books issued in 
the autumn was a copy for £12,000. This, bound in contemporary half calf and 
marbled boards with the original morocco labels, had all the half titles but not 
the terminal blank in vol 2 or the advertisement leaf in vol 3. An old armorial 
bookplate had, the description stated, been removed from each front pastedown 
but no details are given. A copy I missed from last year’s report was Lot 162A at 
Christie’s on 22 November 2002. This copy lacked the half titles in vols 1 and 3 
and the advertisement leaf in vol 3. With a tear on the title page of vol 3 affecting 
some letters and some other minor tears and spotting, it was bound in nineteenth 
century half calf crudely rebacked, rubbed and scuffed. The estimate was low, 
£800-£l,200, and it sold for the very precise figure of £1700.63. A copy of the 
second edition, 1816 (Gilson A7) was Lot 207 in the sale of another auction house 
new to me - Peter Wilson of Nantwich - on 24 September. Briefly described 
as bound in brown calf with marbled boards and a split spine it was estimated 
at £400-£600 and sold for £800. The Bow Windows Catalogue 166 had a copy 
for £3,000 at Item 4. This lacked the half titles and was bound in contemporary 
green half calf. Richard Bentley’s 1833 edition (Gilson D3) was Item 383 in the 
Dominic Winter sale on 9 April. Bound in the original cloth with some loose 
leaves and signs of wear this was estimated at £50-£80 and sold for £75. Another 
copy was item 13 in the Tiger Books catalogue for May 2003. Described as a nice 
copy it does not sound as nice as all that, the binding being rebacked with 75% of 
the original back strip, labels chipped and the cloth on the upper cover bubbling. 
The front pastedown had an ownership inscription, not identified by the dealer. 
The price was £430. A third copy was part of Item 24 in Blackwell’s Catalogue B 
143, mentioned above. 

Emma 

A copy of the first edition, 1816 (Gilson A8) was Lot 530 at the Dominic Winter 
sale on 23 July. Lacking half titles and bound in near contemporary half russia 
leather, it was estimated at £2,000-£3,000 and sold for £4,800. Quaritch’s Autumn 
Catalogue of English books had another copy at Item 4. This also lacked the half 
titles and was bound in later nineteenth century maroon half polished calf and 
marbled boards. The price was £12,000. Item 168 in Burmester’s Catalogue 54 
offered a copy for £7,000. It lacked the half titles, had some minor repairs and 
was rebound in half calf. It had a contemporary ownership inscription on each 
title page, unfortunately not identified. Bentley’s 1833 edition (Gilson D2) was 
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Lot 982 in the auction of Moore, Allen and Innocent, Cirencester, on 1 November. 
This was bound in marbled boards with tooled and gilded leather spine, and was 
offered along with an 1805 diary mentioning the death of Lord Nelson and various 
other antiquarian books - all estimated at £100-£150. The Lot sold for £72.64. 
Another copy was part of Item 24 in Blackwell’s Catalogue B 143, mentioned 
above. 

Northanger Abbey and Persuasion 

The Lyon and Turnbull sale on 8 July had a copy of the first edition, 1818 
(Gilson A9) at Lot 95. This was another of the treasures found in the haul from 
an Edinburgh warehouse described above. Bound in contemporary half calf with 
marbled boards (the front board to vol 1 being detached) it lacked half titles and 
had some rubbing and spotting. The estimate was £2,000-£3,000 and it sold for 
£3,800. Item 100 in Burmester’s Catalogue 55 was a copy bound in speckled calf 
with red and green morocco labels by Riviere. It lacked the half titles which were 
supplied in ‘excellent’ facsimile. The price was £5,500. Bentley’s 1833 edition 
(Gilson D4) was item 112 in Jamdyce’s Catalogue 154. In the original cloth with 
some rubbing and the spine faded this was priced at £250. Another copy was part 
of item 24 in Blackwell’s Catalogue B 143, mentioned above. 

Other material 

C. R. Johnson repeated his attack on the unfortunate Mrs Leigh Perrot, noted in 
my last report, by offering again, with the same unfair heading, in his Catalogue 
46, his copy of the Trial of Jane Leigh Perrot , at Taunton Assizes, Bath, 1800. 
(Gilson LI). It was item 517, at the original price of £8,500. Item 518 in the same 
catalogue was a copy of the Taunton edition of this pamphlet, published in the 
same year (Gilson L2), for £6,500. The two titles vary slightly and a printed notice 
on the verso of the final leaf in the Bath edition indicates that the Taunton edition 
is by a different author. Item 26 in Blackwell’s Catalogue B143 was a copy of The 
Mistakes of a Life, 1863, by Catherine Hubback, Jane Austen’s niece. Despite 
the reference to Geraldine Jewsbury’s contemporary description of this novel as 
‘a dreary tale’ I paid the price of £650 to add it to my department’s stock at the 
University of Birmingham Library, in the hopes of tempting a student to have a 
look at it. It is in good condition, in the original dark green cloth, and, judging 
by some evidence of careless handling which has pushed it slightly out of shape, 
has obviously been read at least once. Item 5 in Quaritch’s Autumn Catalogue of 
English books was Thomas Jefferson’s Two sermons, on the reasonableness and 
salutary effects of fearing God... London, 1808. (See Gilson, page 433.) This was 
one of the only two books for which Jane Austen is known to have subscribed, the 
other being Fanny Burney’s Camilla, 1796. Writing to Cassandra on 26 June 1808 
she remarks she has some money to spare and wishes to subscribe. Jefferson, 
who lived in Tonbridge, was struggling to bring up eight children and saw this 
publication as a possible means of raising money. He circulated details to ‘a few 
respectable friends’ who did their work so thoroughly that 1,846 copies were 
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subscribed, realising £642. 2s. The Austens were generous; not only Jane but her 
mother, Cassandra and Edward bought copies, as well as an unmarried cousin 
in Southampton, Harriet Lennard Austen, and a Mrs Austen of Cranbrook. This 
copy belonged to another subscriber, George Wise, and was priced at £3,000. A 
more tenuous connection with Jane Austen was Lot 428 at the Bonhams sale on 
15 October 2002. This was Adelaide and Theodore by Stephanie de Genlis, 1783, 
picked up by Invaluable on account of the cataloguer’s reference to Chapter 17 
of Emma, in which the novel is mentioned. This is actually chapter 17 of vol 3, 
in which Emma talks about the education of baby Anna Weston (“We shall now 
see her own little Adelaide educated on a more perfect plan”). The estimate was 
£150-£200 and it fetched £180. Lot 71 in the Bloomsbury sale on 2 October was 
Lilly’s Short introduction of grammar, 1805, inscribed ‘G Thomas Austen - the 
gift of his Papa when he called on him at Eltham March - 9 - 1808’. It also had 
the bookplate of Montagu George Knight, of Chawton. The estimate was £60- 
£80 and it sold for £30 - to Deirdre Le Faye, who alerted me to it. Christie’s, in 
their sale on 31 October 2002, had a painting, at Lot 459, of the frigate Phoenix 
leaving St Helena, by James Fulton Pringle. This ship was under the command of 
Jane Austen’s brother Charles in 1816, when she was lost in a violent storm. The 
estimate was £10,000-£15,000 but it failed to sell. Cheffins of Cambridge had, at 
Lot 606 in their sale on 7 November 2002, an undated lithographic portrait of Sir 
Francis Austen, with three other items, estimated at £40-£60. The Lot sold for 
£70. Bonhams had some Agra carpet runner fragments of various lengths from 
Chawton House in their sale on 14 October 2002 (Lot 140). Montagu Knight 
apparently bought these for Chawton at the end of the nineteenth century. The 
estimate was £400-£600 and they sold for £1,200. Dreweatt Neate of Newbury 
made another attempt to sell the 17th-century trunk from Chawton, mentioned 
in my last report, at Lot 141 on 2 April. It was now estimated even lower, at 
£100-£150, but they did get rid of it this time, at £150. The same auctioneer 
had more furniture from Chawton in sales in October and November 2002. On 
23 October they had a painted pine wall mirror (Lot 99 - estimate £400-£600, 
sold for £1,300), a set of six George II walnut dining chairs (Lot 177 - estimate 
£6,000-£8,000, sold for £16,000), a George II walnut wing-back armchair (Lot 
178 - estimate £3,000-£4,000, sold for £6,200) and an 18th century German 
walnut comer bureau (Lot 244 - estimate £2,000-£3,000, sold for £2,000). On 27 
November, according to Invaluable, they had a late Victorian ebonised Aesthetic 
Movement kneehole desk (Lot 789 - estimate £500-£700) and a Victorian 
ebonised Aesthetic Movement open bookcase (Lot 789a - estimate £150-£200) 
but they knew no thin g about these lots when I telephoned them and said they did 
not appear in their catalogue. Finally, I can report two items where the expert 
knowledge of the Society has had a material effect on sales. In January I received 
by e-mail a catalogue from A.R. Heath offering, as its first item, a manuscript from 
Stoneleigh Abbey including a poem by Cassandra Leigh, confidently identified as 
Jane Austen’s mother and priced accordingly at £3,000.1 immediately expressed 
interest in this and mentioned I would be reporting it to Deirdre Le Faye and 
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David Gilson. Shortly afterwards my colleague at the Shakespeare Birthplace 
Trust archives rang me, somewhat concerned to hear the Society might be after it 
as he wanted it too, on account of the Stoneleigh connection, whose main archive 
is in his care. To cut a long story short, Deirdre speedily identified the lady as Mrs 
Samuel Cooke (daughter of Theophilus Leigh) and not her cousin, Mrs George 
Austen, and the volume was sold to the Birthplace Trust for £625.1 hope Tony 
Heath, with whom I have always had an excellent relationship, does not hold it 
against me. My colleagues in Stratford were delighted and wrote it up in the local 
press. The other item was Lot 84 in the Sotheby sale on 11 December - a copy 
of The polite preceptor: or; a collection of entertaining and instructive essays, 
fourth ed., London, 1788. The signature ‘Jane Austen’ appeared at the top of the 
title page and inspired the estimate of £20,000-£25,000. Alas for the vendor - 
both Deirdre Le Faye and David Gilson were quick to point out that this was the 
‘wrong’ Jane Austen, being in fact her second cousin, daughter of Francis Motley 
Austen of Kippington, who married William John Campion in 1797. The copy 
. was removed from the sale, as was rather gleefully reported in The Times with full 
credit to Deirdre (whose e-mail got there first). This was not the first time Deirdre 
had identified the ‘wrong’ Jane; David informs me Simon Finch offered a book 
bearing Jane Campion’s signature in 1994 and 1995. Caveat vendor as well as 
emptor when dealing with Jane Austen. No doubt she would have been amused to 
find that even her signature, as Bernard Shaw once described his own, ‘had some 
cash value’. 
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Introduction to the Address 
Richard Knight 

Now Ladies and Gentlemen, an introduction to our honoured guest and indeed 
our hostess - if you’ve been keeping an eye on your newspapers or television 
recently you will hardly need me to introduce you to Sandy Lemer. Nor will it 
have escaped your notice, I hope, that Chawton House Library has been officially 
declared open. These two - the person and the event - are inextricably linked. 

If I may take Chawton first. Those of you who have been kind enough to follow 
the Chawton saga over the last ten or fifteen years will be as thrilled as I am that 
the restoration is now complete. The house is fixed, it is decorated, furnished and 
looks a million dollars. Well, rather more than that, actually! 

If you have not already done so then please go and have a look inside after this 
session. It will be open until half-past four and should be cleared by five o’clock. 
Incidentally the rooms are stewarded by members of Alton NADFAS to whom 
we are extremely grateful. 

Completion of the restoration on time and under budget after ten years is no 
mean achievement and enormous congratulations go to Jane Alderson the chief 
executive and Adrian Thatcher the project manager and team here for their 
dedication, professionalism and sheer hard work. They have burned the midnight 
oil to make sure that the succession of opening events, including this one, should 
be outstandingly successful. So thanks to them. 

But of course none of this would have been possible without Sandy Lemer. It 
was her vision to set up a Centre for the Study of Early English Women’s Writing, 
it was her choice to establish this resource at Chawton, England - although I think 
she may have once or twice regretted that - and it has been her tenacity through 
the trials of the quaint English planning system, badgers, unreliable builders, you 
name it, that has got us through. And her deep pocket as well. 

So I pay tribute to you, Sandy, on behalf of myself and my family, on behalf 
of scholars, students and many others who will come here to use this wonderful 
resource and probably on behalf of the people of this country, if that is not too 
presumptuous, for your amazing generosity. You have rescued a bit of old England 
and you have returned to it a unique collection of books which might well have 
gone from these islands for ever. 

But who is Sandy Lemer? I will try and give you a thumbnail sketch. She was 
raised on a cattle ranch in California, where she developed a deep and abiding 
love for animals and farming. And after what I understand was from time to time 
a fairly wild childhood she wound up in the computer department at Stanford 
University along with her soon to-be husband Len Bosack. 

There they invented the internet - well they developed the first commercially 
viable gadget that enabled computers to talk to one another, which became the 
internet. They founded a company called Cisco Systems - which I believe was 
to do with San Francisco but I don’t know what happened to San and Fran - and 
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which they developed successfully, until they were bought out and they ended up 
with ‘a large fortune looking for something to invest in’, as Aunt Jane might have 
said. It all sounds so simple, doesn’t it! 

What they did then - in the great American tradition of philanthropy - was to 
give most of their money away to fund projects in which they are really interested 
- including Chawton - and in Sandy’s case a number of animal welfare charities 
around the world. 

But Sandy’s buzzing entrepreneurial spirit did not stop there. She launched 
a highly successful alternative cosmetics company called Urban Decay and she 
is now involved with something which I think is called deeply digital sound. 
Anyway it’s going to be the next thing we all need on the recording front, and she 
has just recorded a new 772 hour work by John Tavener in the Temple Church. 

She lives on a large farm in Virginia - a woman after my own heart - with a 
grand Edwardian mansion although she actually stays at a cabin in the woods; 
she breeds working Shire horses and shows them all over the country; she 
has a pedigree herd of Highland cattle; and she grows organic vegetables for 
consumption in her popular village pub in the small town of Upperville to which 
people go from all over and at which she often works as barmaid.... And she rides 
a Harley Davidson when she feels like it. And quite right too! 

She visits us at Chawton regularly and keeps us up to the mark. The only word 
I can think of right now to describe her here is ‘stimulating’ and that is probably 
putting it mildly! She told me the other day that she has written her own epitaph. 
It is the one word ‘BOLD’. I agree! 

So that’s a bit - only a bit - about Sandy and I will leave her to tell you how 
Jane Austen fitted in to all this when she delivers her address, which is entitled 
Forty rooms of their own’. Sandy.... 



Sandy Lerner at the AGM (photo by Rosemary Gillham) 
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Forty rooms of their own 
Sandy Lemer 


Well, thank you for inviting me. 

Eleven years ago when I started the purchase of this house, speaking at the AGM 
- this was wholly unexpected! I had not an idea of it! Len, my Cisco co-founder, 
has a saying that he can’t really teach people mathematics; not that he is not one 
of the best mathematicians of the century, because he is, but because he doesn’t 
know what people don’t know and what they want to know, and I’m in pretty 
much the same position here about this place. The evolution of the building, I 
know very little about. I’m not an expert there; I should go and find Jane and 
Adrian if I were you: Adrian is the one masquerading as an American and Jane’s 
the one masquerading as a civilian. The evolution of the study centre, however, I 
can speak to, mainly because I’m the only one that has made it this far this long. 
However. I will tell you that Richard Knight and Gilly Drummond came along 
very shortly after I did and they’re much more knowledgeable and interesting; but 
you’re stuck with me. I’m afraid. 

First of all. I’d like to answer the question about what it is - it’s not a shrine 
to Jane Austen; Tom Carpenter does that impossible job absolutely admirably 
right down the road. And, it’s not a shrine to early English women writers and the 
reason is not that they don’t deserve one, but my point today is we just don’t know 
what to erect yet. We really don’t know who they are. We know some of their 
names; Isobel Grundy, who has graciously been one of our trustees for a long time 
now, tells me that there are two to three thousand women writers published before 
1830. We know some of the titles; my library is a small start, but Isobel tells me 
that there are 10 to 15 thousand of them; so I think we’ve got a way to go. And 
we’re not sure about a whole lot of other ones either, and some of what we know 
is wrong, just as if you do music, you know that much of what you think Felix 
Mendelssohn wrote, his sister Fanny actually wrote. As an example, Isobel told 
me the other day that some fair fraction of what you think Jonathan Swift wrote, 
Delariviere Manley actually wrote. 

The question is, why did their work perish while other work from this life and 
time continue on and as you know, give us a foundation for what we think of as 
the novel? I was kind of brought into this question at Stanford - I’m one of the 
founders of the Stanford Jane Austen Society long ago, much longer than I will 
admit now - and one of the ladies in our group gave us a talk on a book by an 
Australian lady named Dale Spender called Mothers of the Novel Dr Spender’s 
thesis is that, despite what we’re told about Fielding and Defoe inventing the 
novel genre, sort of mid-eighteenth century, women had been writing novels, 
largely epistolary novels, for 150 years by that time. In fact, what we think of 
as a domestic novel was, quite thoroughly by the eighteenth century, a women’s 
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genre. Dr Spender, I think, also has a kind of conspiracy theory that the Victorians 
didn’t like women much and this is what happened to these books. The timing’s 
right for that one; I think women, as a professional group, certainly faired much 
better in the eighteenth century than they did in the following one, but it doesn’t 
take into account why the novels weren’t taken by the Bodleian or the British 
Library, one of which is a repository library for anything published here and the 
other one is a depository library. So I believe the Victorian theory doesn’t fit. 

As we say in maths, the conspiracy theory is neither necessary nor sufficient. 

Perhaps the novel genre was just something that was discriminated against and 
when you add to that the Victorians’ very restricted view of women in society, this 
is what happened to these novels. But that really doesn’t explain why Fielding 
and Defoe made it; they were novelists. And, it also doesn’t explain the very 
successful Victorian novelists in their own time such as the Brontes and George 
Eliot. I have Lemer’s theory of political economy to offer (I was originally trained 
as a political economist and I probably haven’t changed my spots). My theory as 
to why they went by the wayside was really a change in socio-economic factors 
brought about by the Industrial Revolution in this country, where there was a 
radical and very, very rapid change away from a feudal land-based economy, and 
that sort of transition, that very abrupt transition, made society very conservative. 
It also, I think, made the Georgian experience in general, not terribly relevant; and 
as it’s been said many times, Georgian morality, humour and lifestyle really didn’t 
square with the Victorian view of the home and the proper role for women which 
was pretty much, I think, regarded as humourless. There’s a brand new book that 
has come out about that and it’s great. Novels were no longer a useful guide for 
behaviour nor were they, I think, really regarded as literature, certainly not the 
Georgian novels. 

When you add to that the fact that these ladies by and large had to pay for their 
publishing runs themselves, with poor printing, and very small press runs (the 
books were, in general, very badly done and then had very hard duty for a book in 
travelling libraries), I think it’s not surprising and doesn’t require anything very 
complicated to understand what happened to them. 

The remainder, you know, were in private libraries and I’m sure were the first 
to go when those libraries needed space; they were sort of regarded as rather old- 
fashioned pot-boilers and anybody who collects books knows that you run out of 
space. 

So that doesn’t really answer the question, why did Jane Austen and a few 
others like Fanny Burney and Maria Edgeworth survive? I guess my theory 
there is that they were simply too good to ignore. Other very great women of the 
eighteenth and actually late seventeenth century survived, the sisters or aunt and 
niece - I’m not sure - Ann and Hester Bateman the silversmiths; and anybody 
who’s collected silver lately knows what those bring. Mary Moser and Angelica 
Kauffman were two ladies who were founders of the British Royal Academy of 
Arts; Jane Lowden was an extremely well-respected botanical illustrator. So there 
were clearly women of achievement in the eighteenth century. Maybe it’s because 
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it’s the same as it is today and that it’s not that extremely talented and capable 
women can’t succeed, but just average women; and maybe many of our writers 
were just average (breathe deeply Isobel, wherever you are). And, maybe that’s 
the best definition of equality: when there’s equal opportunity and equal reward 
for average men and women. 

I think that we need a better definition of what mediocrity means as applied to 
these early novels and their genre. Wouldn’t this make for a far more objective 
and definitive critical appraisal of the best in any field? I mean, how can you 
really look at the evolution of the novel genre if you basically look at its end 
point? Can you look at eighteenth-century music by looking only at Mozart? I 
think the answer is absolutely not. Speaking of a critical appraisal, the question 
in my mind as I’ve gritted my teeth over the last eleven years is, doesn’t it really 
seem pointless for us to make these sort of analyses in the 20th and now 21st 
century without the benefit of either the literary or social context in which these 
thousands of books were written? I guess I’d like to ask everybody here how 
you’d like to be evaluated by an eighteenth-century standard. 

Ladies: how thorough is your knowledge of music, singing, drawing, dancing, 
of the modem languages? Do you possess that certain something in your air 
and manner of walking, the tone of your voice, your address and expressions, 
in addition to the improvement of your mind by extensive reading? I would say 
that from what I understand, in the eighteenth century a knowledge of music 
then encompassed not only an ability to sing and play well enough to perform on 
command, but a knowledge of music theory and composition, the latest classical 
music such as Mozart and Haydn as well as a ready repertoire of traditional 
songs for singing and dancing. Drawing incorporated an ability to understand 
and execute perspective and composition, as well as the current theories of the 
picturesque. Remember that accomplishments meant also extensive abilities in 
needlework, including white-work, tatting, lace making, netting, quilting and 
sewing, in addition to knitting either for yourself, your husband or poor villagers. 
You also needed the ability to run a large household enterprise effectively and 
efficiently, raise children, manage awkward servants, assume responsibility for 
the entertainment of and provisioning for guests, sometimes for weeks at a time, 
including the management of all your household accounts. All of this required 
knowledge of flower arranging, gardening and seasonal food production and at 
least enough maths to do the accounts. You had to keep up a prolific correspondence 
and possibly a journal; you needed a thorough knowledge of scripture and church 
liturgy for teaching your children and/or running the village school, including 
being able to instruct in history and geography. With time found for dressing, 
hairdressing and fashion, so that you looked as if you didn’t do any of the above, 
and kept your husband. 

For the gentlemen, how do you compare your knowledge of fishing, shooting, 
hunting, riding and carriage driving? You had very important decisions to make 
as to dress, your choice of hair style, clothing for various activities and occasions, 
and you had to procure this yourself. (I’m sure every gentleman here has read 
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The Art of Tying the Cravat’.) Dancing was a must, and you must be familiar 
with a wide repertoire of engaging card games. Maybe you ran your estate like Mr 
Knightley; but we know he didn’t spend too much time on dancing, card playing 
or carriage driving. There must be something else, but it shows how much harder 
it is to understand women’s novels as there’s so much more knowledge assumed. 
So why is it reasonable to make an evaluation of these women in their work 
without a very thorough understanding of what they already knew? I’m pretty 
convinced in my scattered pursuits of carriage driving, fa rmin g and reading the 
non-fiction of the period, that we don’t even really understand the words, let alone 
the subtleties or connotational inference in these novels. I know that there are 
probably many people here who think that they do, but then at one point so did 
I; and I think that we need to keep open minds. Hasn’t it really been the closed 
minds of the past that have really led to the need for the study centre? I think- that 
it is still going to require a lot of assumptions and guesswork, which is hopefully 
the product of the very serious and detailed scholarship that will go on here and at 
Southampton and other places - and neither pride nor prejudice. 

I had originally envisioned the house as recreating as much of this eighteenth- 
century context as possible and providing a real environment that would give 
scholars an opportunity to immerse themselves in the technology and atmosphere 
of the time. Between the neighbours and health and safety issues, this turned out 
to be impossible. We’ve turned now to focus really on the library of novels and 
the ephemera. 

The library in the house now contains factual books - besides what novels 
we can find and buy; we get one about every six months now on travelling, 
cooking, teaching, gardening, technology, history, drawing, social statistics, 
dress, household management, political tracts, fanning, architecture and anything 
else, in short, that touched the lives of these women, shaped their world view 
and the writing of their novels. I think it’s nothing more nor less than an attempt 
to recreate this missing context for an informed, inclusive, unbiased critical 
appraisal that is, in some cases, four hundred years too late. The ladies have been, 
as ladies are supposed to be, very patient, and we hope to open minds and hearts 
and libraries, especially private libraries - and perforce wallets, as single women 
have a dreadful propensity to being poor. 

I would like to thank Richard Knight and his family; Gilly Drummond, Graeme 
Cottam, Isobel Grundy and Nigel Humphreys, our trustees; Kathy Savesky, the 
Executive Director of the foundation which oversaw this project; Jane and Adrian 
again back there masquerading, and of course, Len Bosack and Cisco Systems 
for allowing us all to be here today on this fairly surreal occasion. And finally, 

I would like to give these mostly single, mostly poor women, those things they 
were writing without: warm fires, furniture, friends and forty rooms of their own. 
It’s about time. 
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Vote of thanks 
Anne-Marie Drummond 


Many of us are here for the first time, but many others who have been coming over 
the years remember with what excitement and curiosity we greeted the news, 11 
years ago, that Sandy Lemer had decided to buy Chawton House. Those who have 
followed the progress of the project that has now been brought to such wonderful 
completion know how complex it has been and what ups and downs, setbacks and 
triumphs have been encountered along the way. Sandy Lemer has herself referred 
to the process as ‘an interesting road’. It is a great tribute to her determination 
and tenacity that she never wavered from the vision that she’d conceived, as I 
understand it, even before she’d seen the site or house. 

Many of us are aware, and Richard Knight has reminded us, of the breadth 
and range of Sandy’s interests and successes, from computers and cosmetics to 
Harley Davidsons, from state-of-the-art digital recording to Victorian carriages 
and horses. It is not without significance that Sandy’s interests span and unite the 
historical and the absolutely modem. In particular her interest in early women’s 
writing in English has deepened her love and appreciation of the life and work of 
Jane Austen and proved the inspiration for Chawton House Library and for her 
fascinating talk here today. 

In bringing the Chawton House Library project to fmition, Sandy has not only 
completed one more journey on her own interesting road, but has established a 
starting point for many journeys to be made by future scholars and enthusiasts, 
who will benefit from the resources and wonderful facilities of this new study 
centre in years to come. 

We have so much to thank Sandy Lemer for, not just for being with us this 
afternoon, not even the enormous gift of the loving restoration of the house and 
grounds, but the incalculable contribution to the future study and appreciation of 
Jane Austen and the other writers in English who preceded and came after her. 
On all these counts, and on behalf of all of us here today, I would like to propose 
a heartfelt vote of thanks. 
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JANE AUSTEN'S 
HOUSE 

JANE AUSTEN MEMORIAL TRUST 
CHAWTON, ALTON, HAMPSHIRE 
Telephone: (01420) 83262 

17th-century house where Jane Austen lived 
from 1809 to 1817 

Set in pleasant garden, ideal for picnicking. 
Refreshments are also available in the village. 

The house contains items used by Jane and her family 
including furniture, pictures, books, 
letters and documents. 

Old bakehouse with family's wash tub, 
bakery oven and Jane's donkey cart. 

THE HOUSE IS OPEN: 

11-4.00 daily 1 March - 30 November and 
28 December - 2 January 
January, February and December: 
Saturday and Sunday and local half-term days 

Book Shop 


Publications, continued from back cover 

The Complete Poems of James Austen, Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
David Selwyn. This volume provides for the first time an opportunity to enjoy all the 
poetry written by Jane Austen’s eldest brother - the amusing prologues and epilogues 
to the Steventon theatricals, the affectionate verses for his children and the lyrical 
descriptions of the Hampshire landscape he loved so much. 



The Society’s publications 

The Collected Reports are an important record of the Society’s history since its inception, 
and of original research over the years. Subjects covered in the annual address at the 
AGM range widely and include all aspects of the life and work of Jane Austen. 
Collected Reports 1949-1965 
Collected Reports 1966-1975 
Collected Reports 1976-1985 
Collected Reports 1986-1995 

My Aunt Jane Austen: a memoir, by Caroline Austen 

Unique childhood memories of Mrs Austen, Jane and Cassandra at Chawton. 

Jane Austen in Bath, by Jean Freeman 

First published in 1969, the excellent text has been comletely revised, with new 
illustrations. 

Jane Austen and Lyme Regis, by Maggie Lane 

An authoritative account of the places asociated with Jane Austen’s two visits to Dorset 
of 1803 and 1804 and the famous scenes in Persuasion. Includes a brief history of the 
resort, quotations from later writers, many illustrations and map. 

Collected Poems and Verse of the Austen family, ed. David Selwyn (published in 
association with Carcanet Press) 

All poems known to have been written by Jane Austen are printed here, and all those 
by her mother, a clever and witty versifier, as well as charades, poems and riddles by 
other members of the family circle. Fully annotated. 

Godmersham Park, Kent - before, during, and since Jane Austen’s day, by Nigel 
Nicolson 

With his discerning and knowledgeable eye the author describes this elegant country 
house, once the home of Jane Austen’s brother Edward. He comments on references 
in Jane Austen’s letters to her visits. Here she acquired an understanding of social life 
in large houses, used so effectively in her novels. Illustrated. 

Jane Austen: A Celebration, ed. Maggie Lane and David Selwyn, with a Foreword 
by HRH the Prince of Wales (published in association with Chawton House Library 
and Carcanet Press). 

A collection of views of Jane Austen from distinguished people in all walks of life. 
Many of the pieces have been specially written for the book. 

Fanny Knight’s Diaries: Jane Austen through her niece’s eyes, by Deirdre Le Faye 
From diaries kept by Fanny Knight from the age of 11, it is possible to gain a vivid 
picture of the happy life of her family in their Kentish neighbourhood and also 
biographical information regarding Jane Austen which is not recorded anywhere 
else. Illustrated. 

Jane Austen’s Family and Tonbridge, by Margaret Wilson (published in association 
with the Kent Branch). 

This book explores the history of Jane Austen’s Kentish ancestors and cousins as 
well as being informative about acquaintances who also had a Tonbridge connection. 
Illustrated. 


The Jane Austen Society 



Report for 2004 
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From the Chairman 


I am delighted to be handing over office to Patrick Stokes, a direct descendant 
of ‘sailor brother’ Charles. Many members will already know him well as the 
organiser of our annual Conferences - including the highly-successful event this 
year at Buxton - occasions which run so smoothly and in such a friendly spirit. 
He has also master-minded our AGMs for the last few years. So we have much to 
thank him for - and much to look forward to under his Chairmanship and with a 
strong new Committee to support him. 

I would not like to say farewell without expressing my own thanks to the 
previous Committee for all their support, thinking first of the late Alwyn Austen, 
a Vice-Chairman who remained a tower of strength through some difficult times, 
and thinking too of three members in particular who have decided to stand down: 
your Vice-Chairman, Helen Lefroy, a fount of good sense, goodwill and family 
history; your Treasurer, Crispin Drummond, that rarity, a man of finance blessed 
with an enviable lightness of touch; and Diana Shervington, a family member 
who has stayed with us through thick and thin, and always so happy to share with 
us her store of Austen treasures and traditions. 

Brian Southam 


Nigel Nicolson OBE 

19 January 1917-23 September 2004 

Nigel Nicolson, who died on September 23rd 2004 in his 88th year, was a Vice- 
President of the Society and its steadfast friend, as well as a lifelong admirer of 
Jane Austen. He had joined the Society as early as 1968, but having then many 
interests to occupy his time, not least the editing of Virginia Woolf’s letters and 
the writing of his most famous book, Portrait of a Marriage, about his parents 
Harold Nicolson and Vita Sackville-West, it was not until the publication of his 
book The World of Jane Austen in 1991 that he became actively involved in the 
affairs of the Society. To gather material for this book, which brought together 
his love for the novelist with his passion for Georgian architecture, he travelled 
with a photographer through the south of England looking at the houses, villages 
and townscapes that Jane Austen had known. Following its publication, he was 
invited to speak at a JASNA conference, and came back determined to make JAS 
as active and vibrant as our American counterparts if he possibly could. These 
were the days when the committee was by invitation only, but by speaking up 
from the floor with some of his ideas, Nigel found himself elected by acclaim 
at the 1992 AGM. Against some opposition from the old guard, he introduced 
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Nigel Nicholson at Knole (photo by Louise Ross) 


improvements such as charitable status and democratic elections, as well as 
increasing the number and scope of the activities on offer to the membership. 

One cherished scheme which did not come to fruition, however, was a project 
to acquire 4 Sydney Place, Bath, by the Society. He and I worked together on this 
in 1993; but when, exactly a decade later, the Holbume Museum of Art in Bath 
launched its appeal to purchase the property and open it as a museum, Nigel was 
ready with his enthusiasm again, giving a fund-raising lecture at the Holbume 
together with the profits from what turned out to be his last little book, Was Jane 
Austen Happy in Bath? (Controversially, he thought she was.) 

He did not stand when our first election was held, in 1994, feeling that he 
had served his purpose in shaking us up and that it was time for younger people 
to take over. Many of us wished him to remain involved, however, so we were 
delighted when he accepted the invitation to become a Vice-President. He was 
also a very active and committed Patron of the Kent branch, always attending its 
Annual Dinner and as many other occasions as possible. Kent itself was another 
of his passions, and he loved to escort groups round the places in the county 
associated with Jane Austen, as well as to his ancestral home Knole and his own 
famous home - Sissingbags, as he affectionately called it. He wrote a little book 
for the Society, Godmersham: before, during and after Jane Austen, and few who 
were present will forget his moving tribute on the death of Alwyn Austen, another 
great Kent Janeite. 

Despite his great age and increasing deafness, he always drove - quite alone 
- from Sissinghurst to Chawton for our AGM, where his tall figure in a crumpled 
light grey suit came to seem an essential part of the proceedings. In October 
2003 he was in Winchester for JASNA’s ‘Homecoming’ conference, apparently 
as robust as ever. He agreed to be a speaker at our own Buxton conference, 
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With Irene Collins and Michael Davis at Chawton 


scheduled for September 2004. In January of that year, however, he wrote to 
say that he must back out; he was at last beginning to feel his age, and was not 
sure he any longer had the stamina to lecture for an hour. In March came worse 
news: he had been told he was dying and might only have another month or two 
to live. He was suffering from a lack of red corpuscles, and his strength would 
slowly but painlessly ebb away. (I remarked to him that his death was going to be 
rather like Jane Austen’s - a gradual debilitation - and the thought pleased him.) 

I and very many others had the opportunity to tell him what he had meant to us 
— an opportunity not always given when our friends depart. His robust frame held 
out considerably longer than the doctors predicted. I was astonished and deeply 
touched when just before the 2004 AGM, now confined to bed, he troubled to 
send apologies for his absence. I should not have been astonished, of course, 
since this was an example of his invariable courtesy. 

At his Memorial Service, it was well said of him that he had stood not in his 
father’s shadow, but in his light: and among the many civilised values to which 
his father introduced him, was appreciation of that most civilised of authors, Jane 
Austen. Harold Nicolson himself had given the address to the Society in 1946 
(on the Letters); Nigel gave his in 1997, his title being ‘Was Jane Austen a Snob?’ 
(I think ‘only in the best sense’ was his answer to that one.) Nigel himself often 
felt that he had dabbled in too many areas of life to be distinguished in any, 
but what came over in the addresses at his Memorial Service, and in his many 
obituaries, was not only a level of achievement of which any man might be proud, 
but the enormous respect he had won in many fields - war, politics, publishing, 
writing - for his unshakeable integrity. He was undoubtedly too hard in judging 
himself. He was correct, however, in recognising that his failure in marriage and 
romantic relationships - in that sense he was a lonely man, though happy in his 
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own company - was balanced by his success as a father, and as a host and friend. 
He took great delight in his three children and many grandchildren. 

Nigel continued to find pleasure and solace in Jane Austen until the moment of 
his death. Almost the last words he heard were, by his choice, from the novels: 
his children were reading Pride and Prejudice aloud to him at his bedside, and 
an audiotape of Emma was found in his cassette player. To leave this life at an 
advanced age, with the words of Jane Austen as company, having been granted 
time enough to reflect, take leave and give thanks, was a blessing we would all be 
thankful for. We are honoured to have known him, and our Society will always 
be the better for his involvement. 

Maggie Lane 



With Maggie Lane and Anne Woodford at Sissinghurst 
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George Holbert Tucker 
1909-2005 



Many, many books have been published during the last twenty years which in 
pictures or text tell all that is known of Jane Austen, her family, her homes, her 
imagined loves. The most readable and reliable is surely George Holbert Tucker’s 
A Goodly Heritage. When some 80 years ago he first heard the words ‘It is a truth 
universally acknowledged...’ read by his schoolmistress, he was hooked, and for 
life. 

Retiring in 1976 from his work as a journalist on the Virginian-Pilot , George 
and his wife, Elizabeth, a librarian, came to England. Together they knocked on the 
doors of houses known to Jane Austen, checked facts and searched archives and 
libraries, with persistent enthusiasm. George’s knowledge of the Austen family, 
and understanding of the historical background, combined with a journalist’s 
well-honed skill with words, make A Goodly Heritage: A history of Jane Austen’s 
family (1983), reprinted as A History of Jane Austen’s Family, so enjoyable. It was 
followed by Jane Austen the Woman: some biographical insights (1994), equally 
authoritative. 

George was always gratified to find his books cited by more celebrated authors. 
‘I must have done a reasonably good job,’ he once said to me. ‘They all mention 
my books.’ 


Helen Lefroy 







Lady Stirling 


We record with great regret the death on 8 February 2005 of Lady Stirling, who 
served on the committee for nearly thirty years, between 1964 and 1993. 


Minutes of the Annual General Meeting 
held on Saturday 17 July 2004 
at Chawton House, Hampshire 
(by courtesy of the Chawton House Library) 

1 The President, Richard Knight, welcomed members to the Meeting. 

2. Apologies had been received from Nigel Nicolson, Mrs Margaret Wilson, 
Mrs Julie Shorland, Dr Audrey Stenner and Andrew Banks. 

3. Minutes of the AGM 19 July 2003 were approved by the meeting. 

4. Officers’ Reports 

The Chairman, Brian Southam, welcomed Professor Laurie Kaplan from 
JASNA and many visitors from Europe and further afield. He knew that many 
members had been saddened by the death in September of Tony Trollope, who had 
served the Society as Hon. Secretary froml985 to 1991. On behalf of the meeting 
the Chairman expressed best wishes to Vice-President Nigel Nicolson in his 
serious illness. Our other Vice-President, Elizabeth Jenkins, retained her health 
in her late 90s and when visited recently had been reading Pride and Prejudice 
and had sent her best wishes for today. An appeal had been launched by the Kent 
branch to commemorate their Chairman, and Vice-Chairman of the Society, the 
late Alwyn Austen, with a bench at Godmersham Church and a mulberry tree in 
Godmersham Park. 

A new team of officers and committee had been appointed, there having been 
insufficient candidates to trigger an election. The President invited confirmation 
of the appointment by a show of hands, which was carried. 

Last October JASNA had held a most successful AGM and conference 
in Winchester with the theme of Homecoming. The Society, the Jane Austen 
Memorial Trust and Chawton House Library had all planned and worked in 
concert to ensure an enjoyable day of Chawton visits as part of the conference, 
which culminated in Choral Evensong at Winchester Cathedral with guest of 
honour Princess Alexandra and dinner at Winchester Castle. 

The Society’s own annual conference was entitled ‘Jane Austen and the 
West Country’ and was held in the lovely setting of Lyme Regis. John Fowles, 
Lyme’s other literary luminary, joined us for one event. The influence of Mrs 
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Diana Shervington, long-serving member of the committee and resident of the 
town, ensured that the town council had warmly welcomed the conference. It had 
triggered a new investigation by the town’s museum into the history of the ‘Jane 
Austen bust’ in the Jane Austen Memorial Garden. 

The 2004 conference was to be entitled ‘Jane Austen and Derbyshire’ and to 
be held in Buxton in September. Much of the organisation had been done by the 
Northern branch. In 2005 the Society was venturing to Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

In December a one-day conference had been held in London under the 
auspices of the Institute of English Studies on the theme Jane Austen and her 
biographers. The conference in 2004 would be on November 20. 

As has become the custom, a meeting had been held in the Spring in which 
representatives of the branches and members of the committee discussed matters 
of mutual concern. 

A prime charitable objective of the Society is education. The Society 
supported the work of the Education Officer at the Jane Austen House Museum, 
Mrs Louise West, and the team from Chawton House Library in promoting visits 
from both primary and secondary schools. A Teachers’ Pack for Key Stage 1 
and a secondary level workshop programme had been established. The Society 
sponsored both and offered assistance towards coach travel for school visits, and 
towards the cost of period costumes for the children to dress up in. 

Also at Chawton Cottage, the Heritage Lottery Fund had awarded £50,000 
towards the provision of secure cases. 

At tertiary level, the Society had been working with Professor Cora Kaplan 
of Southampton University and Chawton House Library, and post-doctoral 
Fellow Dr Jenny Bachelor also of CHL. 

The incoming Chairman, Patrick Stokes, would speak about the legacies of 
two members lately deceased. 

For the ongoing enhancement of the Society’s website Brian Joice of the 
Northern Branch was sincerely thanked. 

Tom Carpenter of the Jane Austen Memorial Trust kept the committee fully 
informed of developments at the museum; the new enhancement plan was set out 
in a paper distributed at the meeting. 

At last year’s AGM a question had been raised from the floor as to whether 
Jane Austen’s writing slope, now owned by the British Library, could be on long 
loan to the museum at Chawton. This matter had been fully explored with the 
British Library but the terms of the gift made an outside loan impossible. A 
member of the committee, Tony Corley, had suggested commissioning a replica, 
and this was being investigated. He had also suggested that the Society fund a 
professional historical survey of Chawton Cottage. Hampshire County Council 
had offered their services in this, and it was hoped that much of historical and 
architectural interest would be revealed. 

Another planning application for new housing in the village had been met 
with strong objections by the Society, the JAMT and CHL, and as a result the 
application had been withdrawn. 
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The Chairman ended by thanking the committee and officers who had served 
during the last five years, particularly those now retiring, as well as Membership 
Secretary Mrs Rosemary Culley, who did much sterling work behind the scenes. 

The Hon. Secretary, Maggie Lane, also thanked Rosemary Culley for keeping the 
membership database up to date and for promptly answering enquiries by email. 
The current membership figures stood at 1873, of whom 850 are life members. 
124 new members had joined during the year, of whom 6 were life members, and 
154 members had been lost through death or non-renewal of membership. 

The Society had offered to host the 2006 AGM of the Alliance of Literary 
Societies, an umbrella organisation for the many literary societies in the UK. 
The 2006 AGM would take place on the second weekend in May in Bath. Jane 
Austen’s literary connections to Fanny Bumey justify mentioning that the Bumey 
Society would be holding a conference in Bath on July 3-4 2005. Also in Bath, 
the plans by the Holbume Museum of Art to acquire and open 4 Sydney Place are 
no further forward, as it now seems likely to be part of a later phase of developing 
the Museum, perhaps in three or four years’ time. 

Maggie reported with sorrow on Nigel Nicolson’s illness but with affection 
on his continuing concern for the Society. She had bought a ‘Thinking of You’ 
card which she hoped as many members as possible would sign during the course 
of the day. 

Finally she announced that under the Heritage Open Day scheme Chawton 
House Library would be open to the public on Saturday 11th September. 

The Hon. Treasurer, Crispin Drummond, began by confirming that the new 
Charity Bill would make no difference to the way we are organised. 

The two recent bequests, by UK member Miss Alison Hodgson and US 
member Herbert Mann, amounted to £165,000. This money should be neither 
hoarded nor squandered. It was for the new committee to identify and implement 
ways to spend it wisely. 

Financially and in terms of the quality of its activities the Society has never 
been in better shape. More branches are undertaking more activities, our books 
are selling well, the conference is bigger and better. Membership figures are stable 
but the recent increase in the subscription rate has resulted in increased income. 

Crispin concluded by saying that it had been a privilege to work for the 
Society under the chairmanship of Brian Southam. 

Incoming Chairman, Patrick Stokes, thanked the membership and outgoing 
committee for all their support. He spoke about the importance of finding a 
balance between spending and hoarding the recent legacies, and said that the 
object of all expenditure was to further the aims of the Society, and by good 
stewardship to attract further bequests for the future. He invited the membership 
to play their part in suggesting and evaluating new projects. 
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4. Members’ questions and open forum 

1. A member reported an erroneous statement by the Geffrye Museum (that 
Pride and Prejudice was written in 1809). Brian Southam said the Society could 
consider writing to refute this and Deirdre Le Faye spoke about her ongoing 
efforts to counter errors wherever she met with them. 

2. It was suggested that rather than having no bearing on the future development 
of Chawton Cottage, the projected survey should result in better improvements, 
and Brian Southam agreed that this is what he had meant. 

3. Professor Richard Jenkyns, author of a new book on Jane Austen and family 
descendant, was suggested as a future AGM speaker. (The suggestion was taken 
up and he will address the Society in 2006.) 

4. A new member asked the new committee to identified themselves, and the 
suggestion was made that photos are posted on the website. 

5. A member asked for earlier publication of the Annual Report and the Editor, 
David Selwyn, agreed that efforts would be made. 

5. The business part of the meeting was concluded by a tribute to the four retiring 
officers or members of the committee, fuller tributes and presentations to be made 
before the larger audience in the afternoon. The President closed the meeting at 
12.30. 

6. Date of next meeting 16 July 2005 at Chawton House when the guest speaker 
will be Brian Southam, with a talk most appropriately for the Trafalgar Bicentenary 
year entitled ‘England’s Toasts: Admiral and Author, Nelson and Jane Austen’. 


Branches and Groups 


Kent 

During the year we have suffered the sad loss both of our Patron, Lord FitzWalter, 
and our President of many years, Nigel Nicolson. Nigel was so much more 
than merely our President and we will miss him sorely. We are delighted that 
Juliet Nicolson has agreed to be President in his stead, continuing the Nicolson 
connection. Lady FitzWalter remains as our sole Patron. Our Chairman Averil 
Clayton is taking a sabbatical year in Florence in search of what she called ‘an 
elderly adventure’. She has discovered that when translated into Italian this 
phrase has rather dubious connotations. Her place has been taken most ably by 
Barbara Brant Smith. 

Our AGM was held in the dining room at Goodnestone Park, where Jane 
Austen is known frequently to have danced. Afterwards, Dom Nicholas Seymour 
OSB talked most eloquently on ‘An Approach to elegance: Structure, scope and 
style in Emma ’. We were invited to examine our consciences and afterwards one 
member was heard to remark, glumly, ‘Well, I looked inside and didn’t like what 
I saw one little bit’. Members were so appreciative that a Study Day is being 
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arranged with Dom Nicholas at Alton Abbey on ‘Jane Austen’s monsters’. 

Our summer event was at Finchcocks, the country house museum of early 
keyboard instruments. Katrina Burnett, the owner, gave a brief history of the 
house, and Dr Gerard Kilroy talked on the theme of ‘Much Ado about Not(h)ing - a 
window on Emma’s fallible self’. Richard Burnett’s demonstration of fortepianos 
contemporary with Jane Austen was followed by an entertainment from The 
Regency Duo. This was entitled ‘The Mysterious Pianoforte’ and was based on 
the subplot in Emma of the anonymous gift to Jane Fairfax. Extracts from the text 
were read and the music was taken from Jane Austen’s own collection. 

A successful lunch was held in November 2004 in the Old Hall at Wye 
College, in place of our customary dinner. Maggie Lane, assisted by her daughter 
Emily Shepherd, gave a presentation entitled ‘A Heroine in a Hack Post Chaise: 
Travel and mobility in Jane Austen’s novels’. The talk and the lively readings 
gave a fascinating insight into the social significance of transport for women of 
the period. 

Our flourishing discussion group met twice, discussing ‘Social Structure in Jane 
Austen’s work and Female Friendships in Jane Austen’s novels’. 

Clare Graham 

London 

2004 started with an excellent talk by Dr L Fletcher on ‘Romancing the Stone: 
a great house in film and fiction’, which shed unexpected light on the politics of 
Jane Austen’s day and echoes of Rousseau and Beaumarchais filtering down to 
modem screen versions. In February Professor Janet Todd was most entertaining 
on what to include or omit from the notes of the new CUP edition and a month later 
Professor Claire Lamont had us laughing over Jane Austen’s debt to Dr Johnson. 
In the autumn Dr John Mullan enlarged our horizons relating the language of 
psychology in Jane Austen to that of other writers of the period. Our summer 
outing to Lady Catherine de Bourgh country, based on research by Anthony 
Finney, was well supported and much enjoyed, as was the Birthday Lunch in 
December. This always cheerful occasion was farther enlivened by a performance 
of ‘The Reduced Pride and Prejudice’, performed by two gentlemen, one in full 
Regency fig, with the help of several hats. 

Vera Quin 


Scottish Branch 

What an exciting year we have had in Scotland! Our Inaugural Meeting took 
place on 3 April 2004 at the Garvock House Hotel in Dunfermline. The speaker 
was Loma M. Scott Dodd, Head of the Acquisitions Unit at the National Library 
of Scotland. Loma gave a very interesting and informative talk about the National 
Library of Scotland and its Collections. She made particular reference to the 
Library’s collection of Jane Austen first editions. There was considerable interest 
in the Library’s recent proposed acquisition, the Murray Collection, especially as 
this contains items relating to Jane Austen. 

On a beautiful warm sunny day in June we made our way to Edinburgh, to the 
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National Trust for Scotland property - the Georgian House in Charlotte Square. 
Designed by Robert Adam in 1791, the house has been beautifully restored into a 
typical Georgian townhouse of the late 18th - early 19th century. Many items on 
display reminded us of scenes from Jane’s novels, in particular, Elinor’s painted 
fire screens. The day ended with a refreshing cup of tea and scone and a browse 
around the Trust’s gift shop. 

July found three of us at Chawton for the AGM. What an enjoyable day we 
had making contact with other branches and members of the Committee, and I am 
delighted to inform everyone that our tartan has now been purchased! 

Over the summer our Editor, Elizabeth Chapman, worked very hard to produce 
our Newsletter. We had originally intended to have two Newsletters per year, but 
this has very quickly risen to four! As we have members in the four comers of 
Scotland, the Newsletter is a good way of informing members of events north and 
south of the border! 

In September we were back at the Garvock House Hotel for our Autumn 
meeting. Our speaker was Annie Scanlon, Chairman of the Costume Society of 
Scotland. Annie’s talk was entitled ‘Fashionably Naked - The Fashion and Dress 
of Jane Austen and her Heroines’. We were delightfully entertained by Annie, 
who covered all aspects of dress from shifts to fans, and bonnets to reticules. 
Whenever possible she illustrated her talk with very interesting and attractive 
slides, and made considerable reference to Jane Austen’s letters and novels. 

The birthday lunch in December was a great success. We were in the Blue 
Drawing Room at the Garvock House Hotel, which is fast becoming ‘home’ 
to the Scottish Branch. The meal, taken from the Jane Austen Cook Book, was 
absolutely delicious. Patricia Bascom then treated us to a series of readings from 
the novels and letters of Jane Austen on the theme of Times and Seasons. What a 
wonderful day we had! 

Our first Annual General Meeting took place in April this year. After a very 
business like meeting, we enjoyed an extremely interesting talk from Professor 
David Bradley from the University of Abertay, entitled ‘Nelson’s Navy’. This 
gave us an insight into a part of life that Jane Austen would have been familiar 
with, and gave background information about her world and that of Charles and 
Francis Austen, not to mention aspects of Persuasion and Mansfield Park. 

Although the Scottish Branch is still very much in its infancy, there is a real 
enthusiasm to build on the foundations established and to promote the works of 
Jane Austen in Scotland. 

Ann Bates 
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The Creaking Door: How were the Chawton 
novels composed? 

T.A.B. Corley 

There are many things we still do not understand about Jane Austen’s novels. Why, 
for example, is the second half of Pride and Prejudice felt by some commentators 
to be decidedly inferior to the first, after the climactic point of Elizabeth Bennet’s 
exclamation ‘Till this moment, I never knew myself’? Did the author deliberately 
change to a less satirical and extravert mood, or are the later often stagey episodes, 
such as Mr Darcy combing through the vice-ridden streets of London, and Lady 
Catherine de Bourgh’s officious intervention, remains of the immature ‘First 
Impressions’ which Jane Austen, for whatever reason, decided not to recast? 1 
Given these questions, it seems worth asking precisely how she composed her 
books, in the hope of throwing some light on certain difficult aspects of her novels 
which bother readers and critics alike. 

As a beginning, an enquiry of this kind can profitably concentrate on the 
Chawton years from 1809 to 1817, since we have here some vital evidence. 
James Edward Austen-Leigh, her nephew, wrote a very well known passage 
in his Memoir of 1870, which is summarised here briefly. Jane Austen had ‘no 
separate study to retire to, and most of the [literary] work must have been done 
in the general sitting room, subject to all kinds of casual interruptions’. So that 
‘her occupation should not be suspected by servants, or visitors, or any persons 
beyond her own family party [her mother, sister and Martha Lloyd]’, she ‘wrote 
upon small sheets of paper which could easily be put away, or covered with a 
piece of blotting paper. There was, between the front door and the offices, a swing 
door which creaked; but she objected to having this little convenience remedied, 
because it gave her notice when anyone was coming’. 

Jane Austen’s sense of humour was so highly developed that she may have 
thrown out this remark as a joke. However, her nephew had no doubt that as a 
child he, his young sisters and cousins, ‘frequently disturbed this mystic process, 
without having any idea of the mischief that we were doing; certainly we never 
should have guessed it by any signs of impatience or irritability in the writer’. 
His sister Caroline was warned by their mother not to follow her around or be 
troublesome to her. 2 Outsiders were not given any opportunity to guess that she 
was an author, and children are notoriously apt to blurt out secrets. Yet Caroline, 
aged 12 when her aunt died, knew enough to supplement the above account in her 
own recollections. 

According to Caroline, Jane Austen did not have any particular method of 
parcelling out her days, ‘but I think she generally sat in the drawing room till 
luncheon: when visitors were there, chiefly at [needle]work’. She and Cassandra 
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then generally walked out after luncheon. ‘She must have spent much time in 
writing - her desk lived in the drawing room. I often saw her writing letters on it, 
and I beleive [sic] she wrote much of her Novels in the same way - sitting with 
her family, when they were quite alone; but I never saw any manuscript of that 
sort, in progress’. 3 

Thus Jane Austen had no room of her own in which she could shut herself 
away. Although the creaking swing door in Chawton Cottage has long vanished, 
visitors there are reminded of it by an appropriate notice. Less tangibly, the 
notion of Britain’s greatest woman novelist writing her works under conditions 
of possible distraction at any time has contributed an aura of romantic mystery to 
a life which, outwardly at least, was singularly unexotic. Writers such as Virginia 
Woolf seized on this phenomenon: in A Room of One’s Own, she wondered how 
much better Pride and Prejudice would have been had its author possessed a 
study as her male counterparts expected to have. After reading a page or two, she 
‘could not find any signs that [Jane Austen’s] circumstances had harmed her work 
in the slightest. That, perhaps, was the chief miracle about it.’ 4 

Although not directing her fire specifically at Virginia Woolf, the plain- 
speaking Queenie Leavis reacted forcefully against the word ‘miracle’, stressing 
that ‘Miss Austen was not an inspired amateur who had scribbled in childhood 
and then lightly tossed off masterpieces between callers’. Rather she was ‘a 
steady professional writer who had to put in many years of thought and labour 
to achieve each novel’, by prolonged spells of ‘thoroughly conscious, laborious, 
separate draftings’. 5 Yet Mrs Leavis did not attempt to explain how these results 
were achieved with the swing door constantly liable to creak. The foremost 
Austenian of his age, R.W. Chapman, might have been expected to pursue this 
matter. Instead in his Facts and Problems of 1948 he cited the whole passage in 
the Memoir without comment; he also spoke on several occasions of the ‘miracle 
of communication’ in her works. 6 

Not until 1969 did anyone begin to tackle the conundrum head-on. The Vice- 
President of the Jane Austen Society, John Gore, referred to the ‘creaking door’ 
story and said, ‘It occurred to me suddenly to wonder if the extraordinary fact is 
fact, or legend’; perhaps ‘occasional observations by her family or visitors of Jane 
Austen at work in such conditions became a legend of her invariable practice’. In 
fact, visitors were not allowed to know, any more than the Austen youngsters. He 
also asked whether it was not a miracle that she, ‘alone among novelists, carried 
all her skills within her, improving them in her mind as the day’s trivial chores 
were carried out, her inspiration insulated from mundane matters and bridging 
constant checks and interruptions?’ 7 

As possible curbs on her writing activities, these trivial chores and mundane 
matters need to be explored; yet in the current more sceptical and investigative era, 
talk of miracles just will not do. The present generation wants to know as much 
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as it can about what went on in Chawton Cottage and to be offered a material 
and not supernatural explanation. Many of us are acquainted with people who 
have extraordinary powers of concentration, able to put down the telephone and 
immediately resume an intricate piece of writing. Jane Austen clearly possessed 
that kind of concentration, and was capable of thinking out and retaining in her 
head long passages of the current draft. Two of her Knight nieces recalled her 
silences while sewing by the fire at Godmersham then her beginning to laugh 
and running to a table or to her bedroom so as to write something down. 8 Here 
the issue is less how ideas developed in the brain and more how in her apparently 
constrained domestic circumstances she was able actually to write the Chawton 
novels and nearly one-fifth of an uncompleted one, as well as revising her three 
earlier works and writing many letters. 

It was Elizabeth Jenkins who in her biography drew attention to a reservation 
that James Edward Austen-Leigh had made in the Memoir, that ‘in that well 
occupied female party there must have been many precious hours of silence 
during which the pen was busy at the little mahogany writing-desk’. Miss Jenkins 
therefore stressed ‘the many long spells of quiet when the others [Cassandra 
Austen and Martha Lloyd] had walked out, her mother was in the garden and she 
had the room to herself; or when the domestic party was assembled, sewing and 
reading’. 9 Even so, could these tranquil spells have been long enough to allow her 
to get through such a large quantity of writing? 

This question can be addressed by examining the evidence. Between February 
1811 and March 1815 Jane Austen composed Mansfield Park and Emma and 
revised Pride and Prejudice : 10 four years or 1,240 days if she is assumed not to 
have written novels on Sundays, although she did not mind Sunday letter-writing 
at Chawton if she did not go to church. 11 These three novels total more than 
430,000 words. Her brother Henry Austen stated in his ‘Biographical Notice’ of 
1817 that ‘in composition she was equally rapid and correct’, but as a reader of the 
manuscripts and her agent with publishers he may have seen only the fair copies, 
free of corrections and with every word and sentence neatly in their place. 12 

The kinds of word changes she made in her drafts can be seen in the two 
discarded or revised chapters of Persuasion and the manuscript of Sanditon. In 
the latter, Brian Southam detected three separate types of amendment: those made 
at the time of writing, those probably at the end of the day’s work, and those at 
some later re-reading and revision. Besides eliminating grammatical slips, she 
made corrections to ‘strengthen the time-sequences, the logic of cause and effect, 
the sentence structure and the expressive power of the language’. 13 Chapman, 
from his extensive knowledge of the novels and of these manuscripts, deduced 
that ‘she worked rather slowly and with inexhaustible patience’, as shown by the 
way in which the manuscripts were profusely corrected. 14 

Austen-Leigh’s account, quoted above, noted the small pieces of paper she 
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used, so that they could be quickly hidden. The manuscripts show these to be 
about 6 inches by 4 inches (16 by 10 centimetres), enough to hold about 200 
words. Thus the 157,000 odd words of Mansfield Park or Emma would each 
have required nearly 790 sheets. Printers could scarcely have objected to their 
small size. Even if Caroline Austen had not mentioned her aunt’s care and even 
artistry over folding and sealing letters, the manuscripts show the pains she took 
to achieve not only legibility but also an attractive layout; thus few words were 
hyphenated, as she preferred to fit in long words at the end of a line by sloping 
them down. In drafts she used abbreviations, such as ‘wd’, ‘Adm 1 ’, ‘Mr P.\ which 
would have been written in full for the printer’s copy. 

Thus from a preliminary draft she seems to have made the copy for the printer, 
but she must then have prepared a fair copy for herself. When in 1809 she wrote 
to Crosby & Co. about the manuscript of Susan, she offered to supply a copy, and 
it is unlikely that she kept her own version in a rough form. Every word of each 
novel would therefore have had to be written out at least three times. The 430,000 
words actually printed, the work of 1,240 days, as explained above, come to an 
average of nearly 350 words on each weekday of those four Chawton years. To 
allow for the drafts and copies as. well, that output must be trebled to over 1,000 
words a day on average. Presumably she did all the copying herself; Cassandra 
did copy out the chapters of Sanditon for her brother Frank after Jane Austen’s 
death, but probably as a unique labour of love. 15 

An average of 1,000 words, or nearly three pages of Chapman’s edition, may 
not seem much of a daily stint for an established author, but Chapman himself 
pointed to her slowness and deliberation. Besides, on a number of occasions 
she was away from home; the 157,000 words of Emma took her 14 months, and 
known absences add up to about 4 months. We do not know all the guests who 
stayed at the Cottage, although his wife’s diary tells us of the number of times 
James Austen went over from Steventon; 16 Edward Knight and Frank Austen 
were living nearby for some of these four years. 

Hence the drafting and writing out of the novels must have taken up more 
time than is generally realised. Moreover, the physical act of penning a page of 
manuscript or a letter was a relatively onerous task as a quill had to be used. 
A steel barrel pen was being sold in London by Wise as early as 1803, 17 but 
none of the letters suggest that Henry Austen had introduced her to this new 
product. In her discussion of the letters, Deirdre Le Faye was ‘not surprised that 
she sometimes says her hand is tired of holding a pen.... One presumably could 
not rest the weight of the hand upon such a thin, frail implement [as a quill pen] 
without making it bend and dig into the fibres of the rag paper, so producing only 
smears and blots’. 18 

However, Jane Austen’s script in her letters was quite as legible as in the 
manuscripts, and could have been achieved only by writing more slowly than is 
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possible nowadays with a fountain pen or a Biro, which move smoothly over the 
page and do not need to be dipped in an inkwell. In 1808, at the end of a 1,700 
word letter she sent Cassandra the ‘Love of a Heart not so tired as the right hand 
belonging to it’, and at Godmersham five years later, after struggling with an 
unsatisfactory pen, she commented that it was ‘fatigueing [sic] to write a whole 
long [letter] at once’, running to about 1,800 words in all. 19 

How was all her writing fitted into the daily routine at Chawton Cottage? 
Mrs Austen, now over seventy, kept herself busy with sewing and in clement 
weather with gardening, so that the house was run by Cassandra Austen and 
Martha Lloyd, a member of the household since 1805. 20 Jane Austen’s normal and 
not very time-consuming domestic responsibility was for the stores of tea, sugar 
loaves and wine; she strove to husband the stock of mead in that summerless 
year of 1816 when there was no honey. While Cassandra was away she helped 
with household duties, writing to her sister that September, ‘I wanted a few days 
quiet, & exemption from the Thought & contrivances which any sort of company 
gives.... Composition seems to me Impossible, with a head full of Joints of Mutton 
& doses of rhubarb’. 21 She must have been revising Northanger Abbey, and her 
remarks suggest that she was not often involved to that extent in the house’s 
routine. 

She was also responsible for preparing the breakfast at 9 a.m., and regularly 
practised on the piano before then, so as not to disturb the others. 22 She could 
scarcely have had a more agreeable way of ordering her thoughts in solitude (the 
servants presumably being in the kitchen) before embarking on the day’s instalment 
of composition. We do not know when luncheon took place, probably not before 1 
p.m. Its timing may have been flexible, being earlier when the weather was good 
enough to allow the sisters to have a longer walk or spend more time in the Alton 
shops. As to the evening meal, at Steventon the family had dined at 3.30 p.m. 
and drunk tea at 6.30. However, when the Austens were living at Southampton in 
1808, dinner had moved to 5 p.m., no doubt making some refreshment necessary 
around midday. 23 In the evenings she would sometimes sing, while accompanying 
herself on the piano. 

Given this likely routine at Chawton, it is not clear how Jane Austen managed 
to write as much as she did. Her fairly high average number of words per day 
should be weighed against the physical difficulties of writing with a quill pen and 
her refusal to dash down her novels in undue haste. Every word in every sentence 
had to be in the correct place, legibly and neatly written. Interruptions for days at a 
time were clearly not rare. If she could not get through all her literary work during 
the day, she would have had to work at night, despite her weak eyes. In winter it 
was dark soon after 4 p.m. and Caroline Austen recalled the ‘awful stillness of 
night’, broken only by the rattle of carriages on the main road outside. 24 

By the Chawton years, Jane Austen was single-minded in her determination 
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to write. From 1810 she was spurred on by the prospect and then the actuality of 
seeing her work published. She may not have needed all that amount of sleep. At 
Henrietta Street, when she was staying with her brother Henry and Fanny Knight 
was also there, she went to sleep a little after 1 a.m. In Chawton, she would not 
have had to be up before about 8 for her pre-breakfast tasks; it had been unusually 
early for her to get up at Goodnestone between 6 and 7 a.m. well after it was light 
in August 1805. However, that she worked at nights can only be an assumption 
until some more evidence comes to light. 

What can be done, by way of conclusion, is to examine what is known or 
can be surmised about her writing methods during the year in which Persuasion 
was composed in 1815-16. She began the novel on 8 August 1815 and later that 
month may have spent a week or two with Henry Austen at Hans Place, London. 
There on most mornings she was able to work without interruption. On 4 October 
she again came to London, this time for a prolonged stay. However, on the 16th 
Henry went down with a fever, becoming ill enough for her to send for James and 
Cassandra from Hampshire and Edward Knight from Kent. With the proofs of 
Emma to check, she probably could not concentrate for long on Persuasion before 
she returned to Chawton for her fortieth birthday on 16 December. 

By then the Austen bank at Alton had closed its doors, that failure undermining 
Henry’s main bank in Henrietta Street, London. The family was well aware that 
he was in financial difficulties, and the atmosphere of composure at Chawton 
Cottage, on which her ability to write depended, must have been greatly disrupted. 
The London bank failed on 15 March 1816. Mrs Austen and all her active sons 
and daughters - apart from Charles, whose naval vessel had been shipwrecked 
on 20 February and who had a court martial hanging over him - lost money 
that they could ill afford. Every one of them showed extraordinary forbearance 
over these losses and treated Henry in an entirely cordial manner. However, the 
endless conversations about his plight must have been a sore distraction from 
novel-writing. 

As the family’s earliest published reference to the bank failure was not made 
until a great-nephew, Lord Braboume, edited her letters in 1884, we have no direct 
evidence about its consequences for the writing of Persuasion. There is, how¬ 
ever, some circumstantial evidence. Only half as long as each of the two previous 
novels, the book has a number of weaknesses in its structure and planning. Some 
at least of these can surely be explained by the disruption of her writing routine. 

The first few chapters of Persuasion have been described as ‘slow, static, at 
times rather laborious’, providing the necessary background ‘rather indigestibly 
for some readers’. 27 These read like a leisurely opening to a full-length novel in 
three volumes, and present an unusually large number of characters, some being 
given very promising dialogue. We would have liked more of Mr Shepherd; he 
soon fades out, but may originally have been intended to travel down to Bath as 
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part of the denouement. His daughter Mrs Clay likewise starts interestingly, but 
she is not fully developed; as Jane Austen was disinclined to waste anything, it is 
by no means clear why her children are mentioned without being featured in the 
story. Her intrigue with Mr Elliot has ‘finer possibilities than it ever develops’, 
according to Mary Lascelles, and comes out as little more than ‘crude farce’. 28 
Not nearly enough is made of Admiral and Mrs Croft, whose talk is always 
entertaining up to the manuscript Chapter X of Volume II when talk and story 
alike become clumsy. 

Mary Lascelles notes two episodes in the plot likely to have differed from the 
ones originally planned. Louisa Musgrove may at first have been meant to suffer 
a carriage accident, as foreshadowed in her remark, ‘I would rather be overturned 
by [a man she loved], than driven safely by anybody else’. 29 To Miss Lascelles, 
therefore, Louisa’s fall from the Cobb has ‘the air of an improvisation’. Also Mr 
Elliot’s villainies could have been intended to be exposed by a minor character; 
the author then introduced Mrs Smith, rather too abmptly, and went on to develop 
her out of all proportion, ‘admirable creature [as] she is’. 30 

If the opening of Persuasion appears to be planned on generous lines, its 
ending is almost perfunctory. Chapter IX of Volume II, full as it is of Mrs Smith’s 
revelations, needs to be read in conjunction with the manuscript Chapter X and 
the final Chapter XI, later renumbered Chapter XII. This sequence of the original 
chapters gives the impression of being an extended synopsis rather than even a 
last-but-one draft. These were clearly written between mid-June and mid-July 
1816, after the bank failure and when her health was visibly on the decline. She 
and Cassandra had been away at Cheltenham and elsewhere from 22 May to 15 
June, and she must have become desperate to get the book finished somehow. 
Hence there must have been a radical replanning and shortening dictated by 
external circumstances. 

A final conjecture can be offered, about the revised ending worked on 
between 18 July and 6 August. According to the Memoir, a worry that the orig inal 
conclusion was ‘tame and flat’ weighed on her mind; having gone to bed one 
night in very low spirits, she awoke the next morning ‘to more cheerful views and 
brighter inspirations’. 31 She then sat down and achieved the celebrated scene at 
the White Hart Inn at Bath, of Anne Elliot’s conversation with Captain Harville 
and of the written declaration of Captain Wentworth, that now forms the climax 
of the novel. What might have set off this more cheerful mood? 

Jane Austen’s acute sensitivity to the vagaries of the English climate is 
well recorded in her letters and in some novels, and 1816 was a year in which 
the country had no real summer, the weather being unseasonably cold, with a 
great deal of rain. In March she wrote of the village pond in Chawton as being 
‘brimfuir, the roads dirty and the Cottage’s walls damp, while early in September 
Martha Lloyd for the first time ever developed chilblains on her hands. Daily 
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meteorological records in Hampshire are hard to find, but those for London show 
that July was generally rainy or showery, but on the 26, 27 and 31 July and 1, 2 
and 4 August, the weather turned fair, the noon temperature being 66° and 69-70° 
on the last mentioned two days, and the barometer high and rising. 

This article has been about Jane Austen’s technique of getting down on paper 
the ideas and scenarios she was forever turning over in her mind. As we know, 
she was unhappy at the way she had attempted to resolve the plot of Persuasion, 
and she must have been planning an alternative from mid-July onwards. It would 
be nice to think that one of the most memorable and well-loved scenes in all her 
novels, set in the White Hart and narrated so effortlessly, sprang from her waking 
up on a mild and sunny day, for a change preoccupied at breakfast with her novel, 
and then dashing off for a good morning’s work behind a door that mercifully had 
no occasion to creak. 
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The Skins of Number Four 
Michael Davis 

4 Sydney Place, the house where Jane Austen lived in Bath with her parents and 
sister from 1801 to 1804, is a classic Grade I listed building at the far end of Great 
Pulteney Street opposite Sydney Gardens. The latter were the Vauxhall pleasure 
gardens of Bath in those days, a popular resort. Round the comer was the main 
street of Bathwick village, which presented an idyllic rural scene with cottages, 
a manor house, a church, a brewery and a stone gutter carrying water from the 
springs in the Bathwick hills above. From the back of the house there was an 
uninterrupted view up to the hills of Lansdown. Five minutes walk from the city 
centre, it was a desirable residence indeed. 

We have a complete set of historical Deeds, a rarity in Bath nowadays, since 
most of them ended up as lampshades. They are a series of Indentures on 
parchment complete with franked (in silver) stamps, signatures, seals and stitch 
marks from the binders. They refer to themselves frequently as ‘Skins’, so Skins 
they shall be. They have been stored for years - indeed, for centuries - in our 
solicitor’s vaults in Bath but we have now separated the items of historical, but no 
longer legal, significance (the major part) from the modem and less interesting, 
but legally significant (the minor part). We have taken expert advice on the 
archiving of this treasure trove for the future. 

The Skins have been folded into three sections in one direction, and then into 
three sections again at right angles to it. This was done to store them conveniently 
many years ago and was standard practice in Bath. The folding has damaged 
them slightly and made them more difficult to handle and read, and the creases are 
now heavily ingrained with age. The advice was that, if they were not being used 
regularly, they should remain folded; it will not do further damage and the Skins 
are tough. They should be stored at a constant temperature, not too hot, should 
not be exposed to damp and should be secure against fire, and my wife Anne is 
now making a multi-coloured woollen Skin pouch, so that the natural material 
will allow the Skins to breathe; they will then be stored in my own safe. 

When the Bathwick Estate was wound up, its papers were bequeathed to the 
City of Bath and are now in the City Archives. An Indenture was in two parts, 
each a copy of the other, and the two were separated by a jagged cut. They could 
be subsequently brought together by matching the cuts, thus reducing the scope 
for fraud. If the Archivist can produce the other part for any of the contracts we 
have, we shall be able to match the cuts two centuries after the event. 

The Skins have an interesting tale to tell about the way life was lived at 
this time in such households and a number of central characters emerge from 
the history of the house. The Lewises, family builders of Widcombe village in 
Bath, were building with the Pulteneys in Pulteney Street. The ancient City 
of Bath lies within a loop of the meandering River Avon, and the agricultural 
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estate of Bath wick, owned by the Pulteney family, formed the mirror image on 
the other side of the river. It was an obvious plum for development but it took 
three generations to clear the tenancies. The key to development was building 
a bridge, and William Johnstone Pulteney finally pulled off a deal with the City 
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Council, swapping a water supply from the Bathwick hills for a bridgehead on 
the city side. The bridge was built around 1770 and development then proceeded 
apace. As with the main Georgian development of Bath earlier in the century, 
the houses were built for letting to the wealthy visitors who came for the season 
together with their servants. All the developments were carried out by private 
entrepreneurship and money, assisted by the local banks, and were nothing to 
do with the Council. Pulteney Street was the main artery into the estate and at 
the far end lay the Sydney Gardens. Sydney Place was planned as an elongated 
hexagon around the gardens and what is now known as Old Sydney Place was 
to be the first leg of this. The Lewises were selected to build Nos. 1-5 and a 
contract was drawn up with Thomas Lewis in 1788. He then died intestate and so 
it was invalid. A new contract was drawn up with his son Charles Lewis in 1792 
(his younger brother Thomas being a minor). This we have today, the first of the 
Skins and probably the most interesting of them. It is in excellent condition and 
contains the signatures of Henrietta Laura Pulteney, Thomas Baldwin, the City 
Architect who was in charge of the job, and Charles Lewis. Indeed, most of the 
Skins are in pristine condition, as if they had been written yesterday. 

The houses were completed by March, 1794, as per the contract. Charles 
retained No. 4 as an investment property to let. When the Austens moved in on 1 
October 1801, they had taken the last three years of a ten year tenancy so the rent 
was somewhat cheaper. Jane had arrived with her mother as an advance house¬ 
hunting party in May and we still have the small ad from the Bath Chronicle to 
which they responded. In a letter to her sister Cassandra she describes the house 
and it clearly suited them perfectly. There is no mention of the Austens in the 
Skins, however, as they were tenants. 

To see who actually lived in the houses, whether as owners or tenants, one 
refers to the Bath Directories. There is an excellent set in the Bath Library but, for 
the late 18th and early 19th centuries it is a bit hit and miss. There are Directories 
for 1800 and 1805 but the precise three year period of the Austen residence are 
missing. 

In 1800, the year before they moved in, No. 4 was occupied by Mrs Allice 
Moore who must have been their predecessor who vacated the house in the seventh 
year of the tenancy. Did they ever meet her, perhaps during the house-hunting 
trip? Their next door neighbours were Mr Richards at No. 3 and Mrs Jenny 
Prideaux at No. 5. Other neighbours in the Place were Robert Thistlethwayte 
at No. 7, John Blythman at No. 8, Thomas Ball at No. 9, Mrs Eliza Osborn at 
No. 10, Richard Richardson, a Land Surveyor, at No. 11 and Mr Cazareau in the 
end house at No. 12. Thomas Heath also lived in the Place, presumably at No. 
1,2 or 6. John Bagshaw was the landlord of the ‘Pulteney Arms’, at the back of 
Sydney Place which must have been a previous stand-alone building because 
the pub is now an integral part of the terraced Daniel Street, which was not built 
until 1817. Mr Bolwell was landlord of the ‘Crown’ at the other end of Sydney 
Place in Bathwick Street and Evills were the Brewers in Bathwick Street. In 1805, 
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the only two of the above Sydney Place residents I could find were Mrs Jenny 
Prideaux, who overlapped the Austen period as their next door neighbour, and Mr 
Cazareau. This would suggest that the rate of turnover of tenants was quite high, 
which remains the case today. In this situation, neighbours tend not to know each 
other very well but it would be likely that the Austens were on familiar terms 
with Mrs Prideaux? The resident at No. 4 was Mr Cole, who moved in after the 
Austens moved out and took up the new tenancy. The Skins then reveal that the 
Austens’ landlord was a 10 year old girl, Elizabeth Lewis. Her father Charles had 
obviously died in the meantime, but how? He must have been a young man. She 
had two trustees, George Stothert, a local ironmonger who subsequently founded 
the great Bath engineering firm of Stothert & Pitt, and Samuel Ward, a gentleman 
living in Pulteney Street. 

In 1793 we experienced the Great Bath Banking Crash. There was an economic 
crisis with the onset of the Napoleonic Wars but Bath had its own special crash. A 
speculative bubble in property development had been building up and the nature 
of the market changed at the same time; Bath had become more popular but the 
fashionable set had moved on. Many of the builders and architects and developers 
went bankrupt, and so did some of the banks. Thomas Baldwin was a famous 
bankrupt and he was then tragically disgraced by trying to save his business by 
dubious methods. The Pulteneys were fabulously wealthy and were above all this. 
Bathwick was only one of their estates and amongst their many assets were one 
million acres in New York. It was twenty years before the development of the 
Bathwick Estate got going again and by then Bath had changed. The grand plans 
were shelved and smaller houses were built for the burgeoning middle classes 

— houses which are mostly in single occupancy today, whereas the vast Georgian 
hulks of the former period are nearly entirely in multiple occupation. 

One interesting reminder of the grand plan are the huge tunnels on the Kennet 
and Avon Canal at either end of Sydney Gardens, each sixty yards long, which 
had been built when the canal came through the gardens in 1800 to support five- 
storey Georgian terraces. Jane Austen would have been in Sydney Gardens on 
most days and would have been very familiar with these tunnels. Many of the 
place names in the Bathwick Estate are the Christian or surnames of members of 
the Pulteney family. This custom also included political allies of the Pulteneys 
in London: ‘Sydney’ appears many times and it is often asked who he was. The 
family were political allies, based in Essex. 

I had wanted to know how Charles had died. Had he become caught up in 
the Crash and committed suicide? Was he the victim of an industrial accident? 
I looked through the coroner’s reports over the period but found no thin g The 
Skins then revealed that he made a Will the day before he died in 1798, so he 
knew he was going. He left everything - which turned out to be a small fortune 

- to his infant daughter Elizabeth, and he appointed two first-class trustees. I 
had an inkling that, if anything could be found about the Lewises, it would be 
in St Thomas a Becket Church in Widcombe, and indeed they are all there, the 
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entire family, buried in pole position in the aisle close to the altar which suggests 
that they were well-to-do parishioners. The story is a sad one; within eight years 
young Elizabeth had suffered a complete family wipe-out. Her grandmother 
Elizabeth and grandfather Thomas had died in 1790 and 1791, aged 56 and 55 
respectively. Her infant younger sisters Martha and Ann had died in 1793 and 
1794 and then her mother Ann in the same year, aged 23, possibly in childbirth? 
Then in 1798 her father Charles had died, aged 31. His younger brother Thomas 
survived with his wife, and young Elizabeth must have joined his family. Of 
Thomas’s six children, five died in infancy. The Directories show that Thomas 
lived at the bottom of Holloway and he is listed as a carpenter and builder. He 
owned 5 Sydney Place as an investment property, next door to his niece’s. 

The trustees did well for Elizabeth during her minority and soon after she came 
of age in 1812 they passed over a splendid inheritance which included a 1/3 share 
of some land at Imber, near Devizes, in Wiltshire (much of the area including 
the village of Imber was commandeered by the Army at the beginning of World 
War II and they still use it as part of the training ranges on Salisbury Plain; the 
village itself is depopulated and is used for training in house-to-house fighting), 
an orchard and garden in Widcombe, 4 Sydney Place, 2 shares in the Sydney 
Gardens Company (Charles must have been an original subscriber), a moiety (1/2 
share) of a plot of land in Daniel Street (Daniel Street was not built yet and so 
this plot must have been part of Charles Lewis’s land bank), a moiety of Nos. 
1,2 and 3 Sydney Place, a moiety of 69 Pulteney Street (this is now the Windsor 
Hotel and must have been where the Lewises were building in Pulteney Street; we 
have been sending our visiting parties to No. 4 on to tea at the Windsor and the 
revelation of this common link came as a surprising coincidence) and a moiety of 
a yard and workshop in Claverton Street, Widcombe, which is where Charles had 
lived. He is listed there in the 1790s Directories as a carpenter. Charles’s Trust 
terminated with the coming of age of Elizabeth at 21 or her marriage. The trustees 
sold most of these assets, leaving Elizabeth 4 Sydney Place, the 2 shares in the 
Sydney Gardens Company, the moiety in 69 Pulteney Street and £682.8.10 in 
liquid funds which had been invested well. The lawyers Robert Whittington and 
Joshua Wendy Taylor assumed a residual trusteeship in the light of her impending 
marriage. 

Elizabeth had become engaged to Robert Hoskins Margerum. His father 
James was a plasterer, tiler and builder, previously of Grove Street in the city 
centre, who had done well in the Bath building boom and moved up the hill to 
No. 8 Cottage Crescent in the parish of Widcombe and Lyncombe. Robert thus 
came from a similar background to Elizabeth and their fathers probably knew 
each other through their work. The pair then moved to No. 4 Cottage Crescent, 
where they spent the whole of their married life. The 1813 marriage contract 
devolved a half share in the estate to Robert. It also included provision for any 
future ‘child or children of the said Robert Hoskins Margerum on the body of the 
said Elizabeth Lewis lawfully to be begotten....’ It also provided that a sum of 
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£2,000 could be provided for Robert to enter a trade or business. This was such a 
large sum that I read the Skin again to make sure that I had not made a mistake. 
It was nearly three times the cash element of Elizabeth’s inheritance (to adjust 
for inflation one needs to multiply the values of two hundred years ago by 60; 
following a previous article I wrote there was an exchange of views on this point 
in the NewsLetter and I stick to it). £2,000 would thus be £120,000 in today’s 
money values. But whenever one does these sums one seems to arrive at a value 
which is far too low? I reckon that it needs to be multiplied again by 6, which 
would give a value of £720,000. Having often thought about this dilemma, I have 
come to the conclusion that there was less wealth around in those days and so its 
real value was correspondingly higher. The Skins tell that No. 4 was built at a 
cost of £700, slightly more than the cash element of the inheritance. Multiplying 
this by 60, and then by 6, gives a present day value of £252,000. We reviewed 
the replacement cost of our properties for insurance purposes last year (the costs 
of replacement, nothing to do with market valuations) and the sum adopted for 
No. 4 was £783,000. This would suggest multiplying by another 3, but property 
building costs have probably inflated by more than the average of other costs. 
This all shows what a large sum of money £2,000 was in those days and it must 
have been a grand trade or business that Robert aspired to. 

Robert and Elizabeth subsequently produced one child, a boy bom in 1817 
named Robert Charles Margerum; Robert after her husband and Charles after 
her father. A contract of 1830 was drawn up apparently to cover the position of 
Robert Whittington, the lawyer and sole surviving trustee. Uncle Thomas Lewis 
had given the Margerums the £682.8.10 and between them they had sold the 
moiety in 69 Pulteney Street and the 2 shares in the Sydney Gardens Company 
and the proceeds handed over, all without the knowledge of the trustee. One gets 
the impression that the Margerums were getting through the inheritance! Young 
Robert coame of age in 1838 and his parents passed to him the freehold of 4 
Sydney Place, retaining the income from it during their lifetimes. A £30 annuity 
from the income was also set up for Mary Wingrove, Elizabeth’s aunt, for her 
lifetime. The tenant at this time is the Revd William Marshall, who lived there 
for a number of years. 

Then the borrowing started, against the security of No.4. Over the next five 
years the Margerums borrowed regular slabs of money, some from relatives of the 
lawyer but mostly from Edward Gibbons, a grocer operating in the City Market 
next to the Guildhall. Finally, in 1843, Gibbons gave them a final slab of money 
and took the house. Up to that point their cumulative loans and interest amounted 
to £875 and the final settlement was for £115, giving a total price for the house 
of £990. Within the scale of prices paid for the house over the years, adjusting 
for inflation, this seems like a high price. I wondered if Edward Gibbons had 
become a distressed lender and gave them a good price to get them off his back. 

I mentioned this to my lawyer when reading the Skins in his office but he assured 
me, ‘Oh, no! Edward Gibbons. Well known Bath money lender!’ In the meantime 
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Elizabeth had died, in 1841 at the age of 50, probably of worry. She is buried 
with her family in St Thomas a Becket Church. The Margerums then disappear 
from the records of Bath. Mary Wingrove had died in 1840, intestate. I could not 
understand how the Margerums had got through so much money in such a short 
time. Was the son a spendthrift, or was the borrowing following his coming of 
age just a coincidence, his parents having got through the original fortune by that 
time? They had lost their final asset, 4 Sydney Place. 

There was only the one Margerum in the Bath Directory over this period, 
Robert, and his wife Elizabeth, living at 4 Cottage Crescent. There was one 
reference in the Bath Library, a drawing from life down in the vaults; nobody 
had seen it for years. It was produced apd I could hardly believe my eyes! A 
wonderful drawing of Mr Margerum, Clerk of the Bath Racecourse, a dashing 
figure in all his finery: top hat, cravat, frock coat, jodhpurs and boots with a whip, 
standing on the course near the finishing line. That was the trade or business 
which Robert had entered, and presumably that is where all the money went. 

There is an article in the Bath Chronicle of 7 May 1829, which reports: ‘the 
rapid improvement which has taken place in these races within the last two or 
three years has excited general astonishment; they have at once sprung from 
mediocrity to the first rank, and are now patronised by the King [George IV]. 
This change has taken place under the management of Mr. Margerum, to whose 
individual exertions are owing the unprecedented entry for the Somersetshire 
Stakes, and the important alterations in the Race Course.... So impressed are the 
citizens of Bath with the great exertions of Mr. M on all occasions that it is in 
contemplation to present him with some mark of their esteem.’ What a pity that 
his skills did not appear to include picking winners! This is not a proven case but 
the circumstantial evidence is heavy. 

The Bath Races had resumed on Lansdown in 1811 after a gap of fifteen years, 
having been run during the eighteenth century on Claverton Down. The Crash 
and Recession in Bath, during which time the Austens were in residence, seem 
to have affected many aspects of city life. The Blathwayts of Dyrham Park were 
the big landowners on Lansdown and Mrs Blathwayt had given permission. This 
would have been Frances, widow of William Blathwayt IV. They did not have any 
children and the succession passed to William Crane, the nephew of her husband 
and the son of his sister Penelope who had famously eloped with Jeremiah Pierce 
Crane of Bristol, who adopted the name of Blathwayt in 1817 and became Clerk 
of the Bath Racecourse in 1819. He was thus Robert’s predecessor and it does 
seem like a grand trade or business that he entered. 

I could not locate Cottage Crescent and assumed it had been knocked down in 
some later development. I mentioned this to the Archivist in the Guildhall and he 
told me that it was the old name for Bloomfield Crescent. My grandparents, with 
my father and aunt, lived at 3 Bloomfield Crescent, so the Margerums were their 
next door neighbours; but my family had moved there in 1926 and there had been 
a gap of over eighty years since the Margerums had moved out. 
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In the meantime 4 Sydney Place had been sold to the sitting tenant, Thomas 
Gill. He had come down from Reading as a young man of independent means, the 
family drapers business having been sold. He is the only owner-occupier in the 
history of the house and he lived there for fifty years. He was a man of great good 
works throughout his life and became Mayor of Bath in 1853-4. There is a gallery 
of photographs of the Mayors of Bath in the Guildhall, back to the invention of 
photography, and his is the third picture. We have a copy of this photograph at 4 
Sydney Place. Gill did a number of improvements at No.4 including the extension 
at the back when they invented the water closet and bathrooms. The house still 
has nearly all its original Georgian features and architectural historians can roam 
around and identify which are the Georgian and which the Victorian. 

Thomas’s obituary in the Bath Yearbook of 1892 tells that his father, who 
lived for many years round the comer in Bathwick Street ‘was very well known 
from his wonderful facial resemblance to George III. The old gentleman was 
quite conscious of this and very proud of it, and gave it additional emphasis 
by copying the everyday dress of that monarch. He wore a tie, wig, Hessian 
boots, appropriate hat and coat, en suite, and was an object of interest to all who 
were familiar with King George’s person or portrait.’ What a sight, to see him 
walking to town on the pavement past the parlour window of No.4! Thomas 
married Louisa, the daughter of Mr Hunt, a chemist in the city and proprietor 
and manufacturer of what was for many years a very noted medicine, Hunt’s 
antibilious pills. Louisa’s brother William also occupied a prominent position in 
the city. The Gills had one daughter, also Louisa. In 1856 she became engaged 
to be married to Alfred Waring of Chewton Priory, a Captain in the Somerset 
Regiment of Militia. 4 Sydney Place was settled on the daughter as part of the 
marriage arrangement. Then tragedy struck again; Waring died in August 1856 
and Louisa died in September 1857, having willed the house back to her parents, 
who lived there for another 35 years. 

The history of the house in the twentieth century is rather boring by comparison. 
It passed from Gill to nephews and nieces and changed hands several times. None 
of the owners lived there and it has been divided into flats for more than a century. 
For thirty years it was owned by Ralph D. Owen, a well known accountant in 
Bath whose firm still operates under that name, and in 1963 it was bought from 
his estate by my father, Edgar Davis, as a property investment. My brother and I 
took over the running of the house in 1990 and it continues to be let in flats. The 
ground floor is difficult to self-contain as a flat, without wrecking the architecture 
of the house, so we keep it as vacant but containing a little visitor centre in the 
front parlour. This is not a commercial venture but a private hobby and public 
service. We open up by appointment to local societies and visiting groups who 
want to hear the story of the house and especially of the Austens in Bath. 
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The Beecher Hogans and the Austen Crosses 
Ann Spokes Symonds 


Some may still remember the occasion in July 1974 when Beecher Hogan came 
to Chawton, took out two topaz crosses from his pocket and presented them to 
the Society. It was after he had given his speech on ‘Lovers’ Vows and Highbury’ 
to the Annual General Meeting. The crosses had originally been gifts to Jane and 
Cassandra from their sailor brother Charles and the letter Jane wrote to her sister 
at the time was still together with the crosses which Beecher Hogan had acquired. 
On 26 May 1801 Jane had written to Cassandra from Bath about this gift. The 
letter was inverted and interlined between the original page lines to save space 
and the expense of a second sheet of paper, and she wrote: ‘He has received 30L 
for his share of the privateer & expects 10 more - but of what avail is it to take 
prizes if he lays out the produce on presents to his sisters. He has been buying 
Gold chains and Topaze Crosses for us; - he must be well scolded.’ 

On his marriage to CC (Carolyn Crosby Hogan), Beech, as he was known to 
the family, gave the topaz crosses to her as a wedding present. When the two of 
them visited England in the 1930s from their home in Connecticut and called on 
the great Jane Austen scholar R.W. Chapman at his home in Park Town, Oxford 
they were both amused by what happened. Chapman shook Beech warmly by 
the hand but when CC was about to be greeted Chapman, who had never met her 
before, said severely: ‘In case of divorce the crosses and the letter stay together. 
How do you do?’ The delayed handshake and the reason for it was often told 
by CC. Chapman, obviously worried about what he assumed was Americans’ 
propensity to divorce, thought that there was a risk for the future of the crosses 
and the letter. 



The topaz crosses. Jane’s cross is on the left, Cassandra’s on the right 
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Beech was a Fellow of Jonathan Edwards college at Yale University in 
New Haven, Connecticut. He was also a collector of Jane Austen first editions 
and a recognised authority on her. On his death in 1983 the full set of leather- 
bound novels which had belonged to Edward Knight at Godmersham also came 
to Chawton. Beech was bom in June 1906, the first son of Mary Fonda Hogan 
and George M. Hogan, in St. Alban’s, Vermont. He was named Charles Beecher 
Hogan, the Beecher coming from Harriet Beecher Stowe, a forebear. His wife, CC, 
whom he married on 23 August 1933, was bom in Minneapolis in August 1907, 
the third daughter of Harriet McKnight Crosby and Franklin Muzzie Crosby. The 
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The Hogans with Ann and Peter Spokes, Oxford 1947 
Crosbys were one of the great flour mill families of the Mid-West and their firm 
became General Mills. 

CC and Beech had no children of their own but in the summer of 1940 they 
welcomed into their home a girl of 14 and a boy of 12 who had been evacuated 
from Oxford, England. They were among 120 children and 25 mothers connected 
with Oxford University who had been invited by Yale (and also by a Canadian and 
another American University) to spend the war years there. The girl, Ann Spokes, 
returned to Oxford and University life in 1944. Her brother Peter Spokes remained 
and, after taking his degree at Yale, became an American citizen and lived and 
worked in Minneapolis, where he still lives. Later he became Beech’s adopted 
son. Peter founded a dynasty and has four children and eight grandchildren. 

CC and Beech were both talented and popular people. CC often used the 
word ‘enchanting’ but it was a suitable one to describe her. She had a great sense 
of humour. CC was a talented pianist but Beech was also capable of playing 
delightful duets for two pianos with her. The large music room in their spacious 
home (which they had designed themselves), in Woodbridge, Connecticut, about 
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Part of the Library at Woodbridge. The Jane Austen novels 
were on the shelves behind the sofa. 

seven miles from New Haven, had two grand pianos and a square piano but no 
television. 

The two topaz crosses on their chain remained in the bank in New Haven but 
CC wore them on special occasions, always with a long dress. They entertained 
regularly, often serving buffet suppers which were eaten in the music room while 
musicians such as Schnabel and Hindemith would entertain. Sometimes CC and 
her friend Jane Curtis, who was a singer, would perform. There was a large library 
lined with books, where the Jane Austen first editions were kept. 

CC and Beech were great dancers and knew, especially, the intricate steps of 
many variations of the polka. Beech was famous for his productions of Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas at Jonathan Edwards College; the cast was always male as in 
those days there were no women undergraduates there. CC would help with the 
costumes. A famous occasion was when the ‘dainty little fairies’ in Iolanthe came 
‘tripping hither, tripping thither’, and were not exactly fleet of foot. 

Beech (writing under the name of Charles Beecher Hogan) was the author 
of Part 5 of The London Stage, covering the period 1776-1800. He wrote an 
accompanying ‘Critical Introduction’ to it which was well reviewed. Published by 
Southern Illinois University in 1969, the work was recognised as a monumental 
contribution to theatrical and literary history. Much of the research was done in 
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the British Library. They both did this, CC finding it hard not to be diverted by 
snippets of news about amusing happenings of the day. Beech became a member 
of the Garrick Club. 

The Hogans were great anglophiles and regularly came to England each 
summer, staying in London, first at the Connaught and then in later years at the 
Savoy, where CC could have a grand piano in their sitting room which looked 
over the Thames. 


The Hogans dancing the polka. 
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‘Sir Charles Grandison’ 

Helen Lefroy 

Very occasionally the newspapers report the discovery in a trunk, a laundry basket, 
or behind a wainscot, of a lost, or an unknown literary manuscript. In 1954 the 
manuscript pages of the playlet ‘Sir Charles Grandison’ all in Jane Austen’s 
handwriting, with some additions in a childish hand, were found in a house in 
Hampshire. Since then the pages have changed hands several times; they are now 
a cherished possession at Chawton House Library. There Brian Southam gave an 
interesting talk last year on the text and on other items relating to Jane Austen 
which have come to light in recent years. 

Why was this manuscript not mentioned by Dr R. W. Chapman, celebrated Jane 
Austen scholar? Presumably it was not seen by him during his tireless research 
when preparing a new edition of Jane Austen’s letters, and the Minor Works, 
during the 1920s and 1930s. 

I suggest - and these are only suggestions - that when Fanny Caroline, 
unmarried daughter of Anna (Austen) and Ben Lefroy, died in 1885, the ‘Sir 
Charles Grandison’ manuscript and all other papers relating to the Austen or 
Lefroy families in her possession, went to her brother, George Benjamin Austen 
Lefroy. On his death in 1910 it is probable that his collection of Austen MSS, 
letters, etc, was carefully divided between his four daughters: Florence F.mma’ 
(1857-1926), who had married the Revd Augustus Austen-Leigh, a son of Jane 
Austen’s cheerful nephew, James Edward Austen-Leigh; Jessie (1858-1941), 
Mary Isabella (1860-1939), and Louisa Langlois (1860-1954). 

In the 1920s Isabel and Louie set up house together in the village of Crondall, 
Hampshire. There they welcomed many visitors interested in their great-great- 
aunt Jane Austen, and keen to talk about her. Dr Chapman called on them 
frequently, arriving by train and bicycle from Oxford. Their elder sister Jessie 
lived at St Cross, Winchester, looked after by a faithful cook-housekeeper. When 
Jessie died in 1941 her share of Austen memorabilia - which I believe to have 
included the ‘Sir Charles Grandison’ manuscript - went to Louie, last surviving 
grandchild of Anna (Austen), who is thought to have shared with Aunt Jane in 
writing the text. 

In January 1954, before ending her days in a nursing-home, Louie asked her 
solicitor/sister-in-law to collect together all Austen papers and a few books, and 
to hide them in an old bread oven concealed behind the gas fire in the little sitting- 
room. A few days after the funeral I was given the key to this unknown hiding- 
place, in order to pack up everything I found there. All had been bequeathed to 
the Revd Fred Austen and his sons, Amyas, Alwyn and Francis. Some years ago 
Alwyn told me that his mother kept ‘Sir Charles Grandison’ in a trunk under her 
bed - as safe there as in the bread oven. 

In 1977 the manuscript pages of ‘Sir Charles Grandison’ were sold to Jubilee 
Books, Burford. Oxford University Press published the text, edited and with a long 
introduction by Brian Southam. The manuscript has now returned to Chawton. ° 
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Lovers’ Vows 

Vera Quin 


If you are travelling through Estonia, a most attractive holiday destination, you will 
notice a number of country houses much like their smaller English counterparts. 
They were built by the two-hundred odd Baltic-German families who formed the 
local nobility, kept the Estonian peasantry in order and collected taxes for their 
Russian overlords, the tsars. One of these manor houses, called Kikla/Kiekel, 
is in the northeast of the country, close to Kohtle-Jarvi. Established in the 17th 
century by the von Rosen family and rebuilt in successive styles, it acquired in 
1780 the addition of a small theatre, intended just for amateur theatricals. 



August von Kotzebue, 1797 


From 1783 a frequent visitor to the house was August von Kotzebue, a young 
German working in the Russian civil service based in Tallinn; he became friendly 
with the theatre-mad owner of Kikla, to such good effect that he met his first 
wife, Frederike von Essen, among the amateur thespians. Encouraged by local 
enthusiasts, von Rosen and Kotzebue founded in 1784 an amateur (‘Liebhaber’) 
theatre group in Tallinn, or Reval as it was then known. The group performed 
in the Kanuti Guildhall, a late 17th century building with three pointed gables, 
facing Pikk Street, a stone’s throw from the Gothic town hall. With these amateur 
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talents in mind, in 1789 Kotzebue wrote his first play: Menschenhass undReue 
(Misanthropy and Repentence). The performance was greatly acclaimed and 
encouraged the author to devote much of his life to writing plays: enough to fill 
40 volumes of the 1840 edition of 45 volumes of his complete works. However, 
Kotzebue’s day job, apart from his duties in Tallinn, was to be at various times 
a theatre director in Vienna, briefly in his native Weimar and after a spell out of 
favour spent in Siberia, in St Petersburg. He dabbled in spying and in 1819, in 
the full flood of German Romanticism, was assassinated by an enraged German 
student. 

Throughout his life and for a number of years following, his plays were 
extremely popular Europe-wide. They were modelled on those of the previous 
generation, Lessing’s ‘Btirgerliches Spiel’ (the histories of literature call them 
‘Enlightenment dramas’), plays with vivid characters, few of them from the 
aristocracy, dialogue in the conversational idiom of the day; tension, witticisms 
and powerful women were often present (a feature used by both Goethe and 
Schiller); forgiveness and tolerance were emphasised. Kotzebue avoided overt 
preaching (the hall-mark of his much put-out rival Iffland) and dealt with 
situations and characters frowned upon by the prevailing conventions. The 
resulting succes de scandal turned him into such a reliable box-office draw that 
Goethe, opening the ducal theatre in Weimar on 7 May 1791, put on in the first 
month of his directorship three of Kotzebue’s plays: on 14 May Das kind der 
Liebe (alias Lovers’ Vows), on 17 May Die Indianer in England (featuring Gurli, 
the proverbial naive female observer) and on 24 May Menschenhass und Reue 
(Misanthropy and Repentence, its title in English changed to The Stranger). 

From Moscow to Marseilles translations and performances proliferated, 
especially of Lovers’ Vows and The Stranger, the latter one of J.P. Kemble’s 
most successful parts. Lovers’ Vows had the additional piquancy of the author’s 
wife taking the part of Amelie in the first production in Tallinn on 2 February 
1790. These two dramas were the most explicit and correspondingly admired 
and wept over by their first audiences, who must have found in them some 
truthful emotion. For the last hundred years they and the whole canon have been 
described as sentimental melodramas. To us, even in Mrs Inchbald’s adaptation, 
Lovers’ Vows as a play is a joke. But in its day it was taken seriously, deserving 
the best attentions of several highly competent translators: Benjamin Thompson’s 
version was used by Kemble in March 1798 and again in 1801, the year that 
Thompson’s compendium The German Theatre was published; Anne Plumtre, 
a writer enjoyed by Princess Charlotte, daughter of the Prince Regent, followed 
up her translation of the play with a translation of a Life and Literary Career of 
August von Kotzebue in 1801, to coincide with Kemble’s second shot at the play. 
Mrs Inchbald in the 1798 preface to her version, says she was given a literal 
translation by the manager of Covent Garden and asked to adapt it, as she saw fit, 
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The Kanuti Guildhall, Reval (Tallinn), 1681 and 1864 


for his stage. All these were part of a rising interest in German literature, due not 
least to both nations’ alliance against the French, who, by 1798, were governed 
by Le Directoire with Napoleon, having rampaged triumphantly through Austrian 
dominions in Italy, on campaign in Egypt. 

At about this time Jane Austen was becoming acquainted with Kotzebue’s 
plays: in 1799 while staying in Bath, she saw the comedy The Birthday and, 
according to Paula Byrne, garnered some hints for Mansfield Park. Later, when 
she was permanently based in Bath between 1801 and 1806, Lovers Vows was 
performed in the town seventeen times, as well as The Stranger and Pizarro, the 
last another of Kemble’s successes in London. There were, of course, objections, 
later echoed by Fanny Price, to the immorality of displaying on stage a fallen 
woman, but there is no record of Jane Austen joining the objectors. Curiously, 
only one year later, while resident in Southampton, Jane Austen did object to 
the three-volume novel Alphonsine, by Madame de Genlis, which deals with the 
same theme of a woman spending years expiating a single slip from virtue. Was 
it the theatrical format or the Englishness of the adaptation that made ‘the filthy 
effusion of the German dunce’ acceptable? 

In her preface to Lovers’ Vows Mrs Inchbald enumerates the alterations she 
made: she altered the character of Count Cassel (and omitted mention of an 
attack on him in Paris, which may have been taken as political point-scoring); she 
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heaped absurdities on the butler, Verdun, for comic relief; she softened Amelia’s 
declaration of love - itself a catastrophic breach of decorum if not actually 
immoral - with ‘whimsical insinuations’ and would-be humour, to save it from 
being ‘insipid and disgusting’ and to ‘create smiles and tears’. The part of the 
Baron is filled out so that he, and the society he represents, can convincingly 
be denounced for their cruelty in failing to live up to his responsibility to his 
seduced victim. Anhalt, the part eventually taken by the reluctant Edmund, is 
her and Kotzebue’s moral spokesman. Both Agatha and Amelia remain strong 
women, the first in her twenty-year adherence to virtue after her single lapse, 
the other in her independence and lack of prejudice in choosing a husband. Both 
are generous: Agatha in forgiving her seducer, Amelia in gladly sharing her 
fortune with her new-found brother. Mrs Inchbald is throughout governed by 
her ‘profound respect for a British audience’ even as she contends that women 
can and should maintain their independence within a balanced relationship with 
men. In this play, however risible to current ideas, they do. Her earlier novel, A 
Simple Story, also an account of love between a priest and a coquettish girl, ends 
in tears. Mansfield Park repeats the pairing, though in the heroine the tyranny 
of the weak is substituted for coquettishness, and there is a happy ending for 
almost everybody, as long as, according to Kingsley Amis, dining with the Revd 
Edmund and Mrs Bertram can be avoided. 

A final word of caution: if you are in Tallinn, a charming small city, and mention 
Kotzebue to the Estonian guide, the reply will refer to Otto von Kotzebue, the 
playwright’s navigator son. And if you search for the Kanuti Guildhall, it was 
rebuilt in 1864 in heavy German style, nothing like the clean Hanseatic lines of 
the original. 
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Meryton Revealed: The Derbyshire Militia 
at Hertford and Ware 
Clive Caplan 

On the morning of Friday 7 November 1794 the Derbyshire Regiment of Mili tia 
left its summer camp on Warley Common, near Brentwood. Its destination was 
the twin towns of Hertford and Ware, in Hertfordshire. As the men marched they 
could not be aware that they were entering literary history as the foundation for 
Jane Austen’s novel Pride and Prejudice. The marching order has survived in a 
War Office copy (Public Record Office, W05/102,163). The regiment numbered 
about 500 men, and was ordered to move off in two divisions, separated by one 
day’s march, so that the facilities on the road would not be overwhelmed. On the 
first day the leading division marched about 15 miles to Epping and Waltham 
Abbey, and on the second day travelled the last 10 miles to Hertford and Ware. 
After the second division had followed, the final dispositions were: Hertford four 
companies, Ware three companies, and the remaining two scattered around Wade’s 
Mill to the north of Ware, Stanstead to the east, and Hoddesdon, Broxburn and 
Womiley to the south. This scattering was unavoidable because of the difficulty 
of arranging winter quarters for the unprecedented number of men under arms in 
the new French war. Since billeting in private homes was forbidden, only public 
houses or inns could be used, and when these were found to be insufficient, 
bams, stables and outhouses were called upon. Hence the customary inclusion in 
marching orders of ‘it is H. M’s [His Majesty’s] further Pleasure that you cause 
your destined quarters, as well as those upon the march, to be enlarged with such 
adjt. [adjacent] unoccupied place or places, as you may find necessary’. When 
a billeting order was produced, the mayor or other chief officer of a town was 
responsible for somehow distributing the men, and the town’s publicans were 
obliged to accept them as a condition of their licence. 

First Impressions, the original form of Pride and Prejudice, was written 
between October 1796 and August 1797. The book describes the descent of an 
anonymous regiment of militia (the —shires) upon a country town for the winter. 
This episode could only have taken place in one of the first two winters of the war, 
1793/4 or 1794/5. After that time the thirty or so county militia regiments were 
no longer billeted in towns, but accommodated in hastily built new barracks. The 
old system of billeting just became unmanageable. Publicans had been obliged to 
supply the men billeted upon them with fire, candles, salt, vinegar, utensils, and 
up to five pints of small beer or cider a day - all free. Alternatively they could 
choose to provide full board and be paid four pence per head per day. This rate 
had not been changed since 1690, and was ruinous. The innkeepers protested, 
petitioned, and some went so far as to remove their signs and surrender their 
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licences. The scenario of the winter stay of the Derbyshire regiment in Hertford 
and Ware would never recur after 1795, though forever preserved in Pride and 
Prejudice. 

The geography of Hertford and Ware matches Jane Austen’s Meryton and 

‘town of-’ (219, 315). London is 24 miles away (152) and Hatfield, on the 

Great North Road, is eight miles to the west. ‘They must have passed within ten 
miles of us’ writes Jane (274), referring to the supposed flight of Wickham and 
Lydia up the Great North Road to Gretna Green in Scotland. From Gracechurch 
Street in London, home of the Gardiners, the Old North Road leads directly north 
to the coaching town of Ware (219). John Gilpin follows the same route in his 
famous ride from Cheapside to Ware in the poem by Jane Austen’s favourite 
William Cowper. 

R. W. Chapman wrote that ‘There is no reason to suppose that Longboum, 

Meryton, and the town of.are other than fictitious’ (416). Pride and 

Prejudice says of Meryton and the town of ‘-’ only that they are in Hertfordshire. 

Knowing that Hertford and Ware are intended, there is further support for the 
identification of the regiment in winter quarters there being the Derbyshire. 

Wickham’s commission is an example. A man who had been bom and bred in 
Derbyshire would join no other militia regiment than that of Derbyshire, his own 
home county. Each county regiment was an exclusively local organization. The 
rank and file was selected in a parish ballot; the men chosen could themselves 
serve, but more usually found and paid for a substitute. For the senior officers 
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Marching orders for the Derbyshire Militia to proceed to 
Hertford and Ware, dated 1 November 1794. 
Reproduced by kind permission of the National Archives. 


the lord lieutenant of the county recruited gentry from the landowning class who 
needed a regulation amount of landed income to qualify. The junior officers - 
lieutenants and ensigns - were also supposed to have a property qualification 
but subalterns were so hard to find that the rules were often bent. Jane Austen 
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illustrates a difference in the social standing of the officers of the regiment by 
never mentioning Captain Carter or Colonel Forster without also respectfully 
mentioning their rank, and by showing only these two at Clarke’s Library (30). 
The junior officers are dismissed without rank as ‘Denny, and Wickham, and 
Pratt, and two or three more’ (221). 

Darcy would also have connections with the regiment of his home county, 
both social and financial. He represented a prominent Derbyshire family, he was 
the grandson of an earl, and his cousin Colonel Fitzwilliam may well have been 

the actual colonel commandant of the-shire. Colonel Forster would be the 

lieutenant colonel deputized to command in winter quarters. Darcy would know 
the officers, and his frequent contacts with them early in the book do suggest 
an interest in regimental affairs. Landowners like himself largely paid for the 
militia with their taxes. The Land Tax, a four per cent tax on landed income, 
was the principal source for funding the militia budget. With his income of ten 
thousand pounds a year Darcy had a four hundred pound annual investment in the 
doings of his county’s regiment. Faced with the disgrace of the Wickham/Lydia 
elopement he perhaps thought first of the scandal that must necessarily accrue to 
his regiment, and only afterwards of his desire to help Elizabeth. This he seems 
later to admit when explaining his motivation to Elizabeth: ‘That the wish of 
giving happiness to you,’ he says, ‘might add force to the other inducements 
which led me on, I shall not attempt to deny’ (366) (emphasis added). 

During the winter of 1794/5, while the Derbyshires were in Hertfordshire, Jane 
Austen’s closest brother Henry was studying at Oxford University. Simultaneously 
he was serving as an officer in the Oxfordshire regiment of militia and showing 
an interest in financial affairs by becoming acting regimental paymaster. This 
may have been the time when he established relationships with two officers, both 
then serving in the Derbyshire regiment, who were to feature prominently in his 
future financial dealings. One man was Captain Winfield Halton, who in 1806, 
after having risen to be lieutenant colonel of the regiment, was involved in the 
award of the army agency of the Derbyshires to Henry’s firm, Austen & Co. The 
other was Captain George Goodwin, who later left the militia and returned to 
private life. In 1809, opening the Buxton and High Peak Bank, he adopted Austen 
& Co. as his London corresponding bank. 

The reasons that led Jane Austen to choose this particular regiment and these 
particular towns as the background to her novel are not known. Deirdre Le 
Faye has suggested that the Revd Thomas Bathurst, who was a distant Austen 
relative and lived in Hertfordshire, may have been involved {Report for 1996, 
p.43). Henry Austen’s influence seems more likely; possibly further research may 
provide an answer. However, sufficient evidence has accumulated to controvert 
Chapman, and to affirm that Meryton and the town of ‘—’ are certainly not 
wholly fictitious. 
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Henry Austen’s Buxton Bank 

Clive Caplan 

In 1801 Henry Thomas Austen resigned his commission as a captain in the 
Oxfordshire Militia and went into business in London as an army agent and 
banker. At that time London bankers came in two varieties. One worked in the 
City of London and dealt with commerce, industry, and overseas trade. The other, 
to which Henry belonged, was established in the West End of London and catered 
to the private banking needs of the aristocracy and gentry, and a country clientele. 
In addition to his London bank, Henry was also a partner in three country banks: 
Alton and Petersfleld in Hampshire, and Hythe in Kent. A final feature of his 
firm’s financial empire was a relationship with two other country banks as their 
London correspondent. 

A London corresponding bank was the portal of entry to the financial world 
for a small country bank. The country bank would accept funds on deposit from 
its rural customers, paying them an interest rate of 3 or 3'/2% depending on the 
length of the deposit, and send the money to its London bank, to obtain a rate of 
4% for itself. The London bank could also invest the country bank’s reserves in 
stocks or government bonds. It would smooth out the country bank’s advances 
and deposits, supply the need for coin, and could be the lender of last resort in 
the event of a run on the bank. Both of the country banks for which Austen & 
Co. was the London correspondent were associated with a spa — English spas 
having an opportunity to flourish at this time because the long duration of the 
French wars had prevented the well-to-do from travelling to their usual resorts on 
the Continent. The two banks were the Horwood Wells Bank in Somerset and the 
Buxton and High Peak Bank in Derbyshire. 

Buxton is a small town in the Peak District of Derbyshire. It is situated at 
an elevation of just over 1000 feet and has the reputation of being the highest 
town in England. In Jane Austen’s time it was little more than a village, with 
a population of some 900 souls. A spa since Roman times, Buxton revived 
under Queen Elizabeth I and the thermal waters were visited by Mary, Queen 
of Scots in an attempt to relieve her rheumatism. In the 1780s the 5th Duke of 
Devonshire, reaping vast profits from nearby copper mines at Ecton, decided to 
invest in a major construction project at Buxton. The Buxton Crescent, modelled 
consciously on the Crescent at Bath, was completed in 1784 at a cost of £120,000. 
It boasted three hotels, private lodging apartments, shops, a card room, a billiard 
room, a promenade, a pump room, a lending library, a post office, and elegant 
assembly rooms. There were also extensive stables. Early visitors included 
Georgians Duchess of Devonshire, her father Lord Spencer, Lord Momington, 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury, following whose visit in 1789 the card room 
was firmly locked up every Sunday. 
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Such a flourishing resort must be in need of a bank, to supply the wants of 
tradesmen and gentry alike, but it was not until 1809 that the Buxton and High 
Peak Bank appears in the directories. There were two partners in the bank, listed 
as George Goodwin the Elder, and George Taylor Goodwin. George Goodwin 
had been a lieutenant in the Derbyshire Militia from 27 October 1773, and was 
a captain in the corps after 6 August 1794. His regiment had gone into quarters 
that winter in Hertford and Ware, becoming the regiment featured in Pride and 
Prejudice. It is possible that he and Henry Austen may have become acquainted 
through this militia connection. Although the Goodwin name is not uncommon 
in Derbyshire, a George Goodwin who was Steward to the Lords of the Manor of 
Matlock in 1785 may have been the same man. Goodwin was one of the handful 
of gentry who resided in Buxton. Although 80% of Buxton was part of the estate 
of the Duke of Devonshire, Goodwin did own some property in the town, and 
was the proprietor of the St Anne Hotel, one of the three in the Crescent. He and 
Philip Heacock, the Duke’s agent, were the managers of the Buxton Bath Charity. 
Established in 1779 this charity subsidized up to 16 poor invalids at a time. They 
were supplied with 6 shillings a week, between May and October, for up to 5 
weeks, to support their use of the therapeutic facilities of the spa. In Goodwin’s 
time about 150 of these indigent patients were treated annually. 

Some of the activities of the Buxton and High Peak Bank can be gleaned 
from its few surviving bank notes. One of the functions of a country bank at this 
time was to issue notes. The bank notes of the Bank of England only circulated 
in London and the Home Counties, the rest of the country being supplied by local 
banks. Country people preferred local notes. They knew the banker and knew of 
his assets that backed the notes. They knew his signature and could recognize 
forged notes with relative ease. Businessmen and traders needed regular supplies 
of cash that the central banks could not supply. Just nine one-pound notes of the 
Buxton Bank are documented. Four notes are in the British Museum collection, 
four are just mentioned by the local historian Ernest Axon (vide infra), and there 
is one surviving note in the Derbyshire Record Office in Matlock (D192 Z/B5). 
The bank seemed to begin each new year with a note numbered 1. The earliest 
survival is a note numbered 5839 from Thursday 28 October 1813, suggesting that 
upward of six thousand notes were issued by the bank in one year. The remaining 
eight notes all come from early 1814. Three are dated on a Saturday, 22 January 
1814: numbers 1, 142 (see illustration) and 238. A very busy day. Until 1812 
Buxton had not had a market, making produce prices high, but the new 6th Duke, 
on his succession, obtained the grant of a market on Saturdays. The next surviving 
note is from Saturday 16 April 434; then Tuesday 26 April, 642; Wednesday, 11 
May, 843; and the last two are from Saturday 14 May, 1143 and 1316. This was a 
very busy week in May, upwards of 500 pounds being issued, probably marking 
the onset of springtime agricultural activity. All notes are signed and issued by 
George Goodwin himself. 
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Unhappily for Buxton the good times could not last. Napoleon was defeated 
and exiled to Elba in 1814, and to St Helena in 1815. The Continent of Europe 
again opened for travel by the wealthy and fashionable and a post war depression 
settled upon Britain. In 1816 it is recorded that the Buxton tradesmen never 
remembered such a bad season, and that if times didn’t improve half of them 
would be ruined. The Buxton Bank closed, being involved in the simultaneous 
bankruptcy of Austen & Co. It would be forty more years before there was to be 
another bank in Buxton with the opening in 1857 of a branch of the Sheffield and 
Rotherham Banking Company. In the final collapse George Goodwin remained 
indebted to Henry’s firm for £271 and his Buxton bank had a deficit balance of 
£300. 

Inevitably, George Goodwin and his Buxton and High Peak Bank had risen 
and then fallen with the prosperity of Buxton itself. 
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‘It is to have the Crest’: The Armorial Bearings of 
Knight, Austen, Leigh and Perrot 
Carol Hartley 


On 16 September 1813 Jane Austen wrote to her sister Cassandra, at home in 
Chawton, from their brother Henry Austen’s house in Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. Describing the visit to London of their brother Edward Knight and 
several of his daughters, she told Cassandra that ‘a disagreeable hour’ at the 
dentist had been followed by a visit to the Wedgwood china firm (whose London 
showroom was in York Street, St James’s), ‘where my Br[other] & Fanny chose a 
Dinner Set. -1 beleive the pattern is a small Lozenge in purple, between Lines of 
narrow Gold; - & it is to have the Crest.” The pattern is indeed a s mall lozenge 
in purple, between lines of narrow gold, as can be verified by visitors to Jane 
Austen’s House at Chawton - a number of pieces from this elegant dinner service 
are displayed on the dining-table. 

By the time the Knights ordered their Wedgwood china, the Austen family had 
been using armorial bearings for some decades. Research in the official registers 
of the College of Arms, London, and in bookplates and printed works of reference, 
provides information on this usage, and on the arms borne by three related families 
which influenced the Austens’ fortunes - Knight, Leigh and Perrot. 

The Austens’ chief benefactor was Thomas Knight of Godmersham in Kent 
and of Chawton in Hampshire, bom in 1736. His father, also Thomas, had three 
different surnames in the course of his life. Bom Thomas Brodnax, he took 
the surname of May in 1726, following an inheritance received under the will 
of his kinsman Sir Thomas May of Rawmere in Sussex. Twelve years later he 
took the surname of Knight, following an inheritance received under the will of 
his kinswoman Mrs Elizabeth Knight of Chawton, widow. These two changes 
of name were made by Act of Parliament, as was usual at that period; after the 
second Act, one M.P. was moved to suggest that since this man had put them to so 
much trouble, it would be best to pass an Act permitting him to take any surname 
he pleased! 

On 14 May 1738, after his second change of surname, Thomas received a 
formal exemplification of the arms (i.e. shield) and crest of Knight from the 
English heraldic authority, the Kings of Arms. The Knight arms were blazoned 
Vert a Bend lozengy Or and in base a Cinquefoil Argent - that is, a green shield 
with a diagonal band consisting of gold lozenges, with a white cinquefoil below 
the band. The crest was A demi Grey Friar (shown in the natural colouring) 
holding in the dexter hand a Cinquefoil slipped (with a stalk) Argent, and hanging 
from the sinister wrist a Bracelet of beads pendant Sable. The ‘bracelet of beads’ 
is depicted with a small cross hanging from it, although this is not indicated in the 
formal blazon. The text refers to the ‘ancient’ arms of Brodnax, which Thomas 
had inherited from his father William Brodnax, esquire: Or two Chevrons Gules, 
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Figure 1. Bookplate of Thomas Knight (actual size) 



Figure 2. Bookplate of Francis Motley Austen (actual size) 
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Figure 3. Bookplate of James Leigh Perrot (actual size) 


on a Chief Gules three Cinquefoils Argent (a gold shield bearing two red chevrons, 
the upper part of the shield red'with three white cinquefoils); and crest, Out of a 
Mural Coronet Argent a Griffin’s Head Or gorged with a Collar Gules thereon 
three Cinquefoils Argent, between two Wings Gules. 2 

It is not generally possible to explain the design of particular arms and crests, 
because their official registration does not include the reasons for the choice of 
certain objects and tinctures. This can be disappointing, particularly in a case 
such as that of the Knight crest; one would like to know what occurrence or 
family legend may have been behind the unusual device of a demi Greyfriar. 

The terms of the 1738 exemplification permitted the display of the Knight arms 
either alone, or quartered (in the first quarter of the shield) with any other arms to 
which Thomas Knight and his male-line descendants might be entitled. The latter 
course was chosen, a bookplate being designed with a shield showing the Knight 
arms in the first and fourth quarters. The second quarter displayed the Brodnax 
arms as described above, while the arms of May appeared in the third quarter 
- Gules a Fess between six Billets Or, a red shield bearing a gold horizontal band 
between six small gold rectangles. The bookplate is of course in black and white 
only, but the tinctures are indicated by hatching - a standardised system of dots 
and lines frequently used in the engraving and monochrome printing of heraldic 
designs. 

This bookplate was designed for the first Thomas Knight (formerly May 
and originally Brodnax), who died in 1781. It was of course his son, the second 
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Thomas Knight (who died childless in 1794 when still in his fifties), who adopted 
his third cousin Edward Austen, Jane’s brother, so transplanting one of the 
‘Hampshire-born Austens’ back into the Kentish soil from which his ancestors 
originally sprang. 

Following the death in 1812 of Catherine (nde Knatchbull), widow of the 
second Thomas Knight, Edward Austen assumed the surname and arms of Knight. 
On 10 November 1812 a Royal Licence was granted, authorizing him to take the 
surname of Knight in lieu of Austen, and to bear the arms of Knight. On 13 
January 1813 the Knight arms and crest were formally exemplified to him - those 
recorded in 1738 for his kinsman the first Thomas Knight, but with additions 
to indicate that Edward was not of the same male-line descent: the arms were 
differenced by a Canton Gules, and in the crest - where the ‘bracelet of beads’ 
was now described as a rosary - a red rose was added on the breast of the friar 3 . 
No reference was made to any Austen arms and crest. 

Edward Knight’s bookplate depicted the arms of Knight quartering those 
of Austen and Leigh. Sir Augustus Wollaston Franks, whose great bookplate 
collection passed to the British Museum after his death in 1897, added the note 
‘Wyon’ to this particular item; this indicates that it was engraved by a member of 
the celebrated Wyon family, no fewer than eight of whom worked as die-engravers 
and medallists in a family business which extended from the 1770s to the 1930s. 4 
If Edward Knight went to the Wyons for his bookplate, he clearly wanted the best 
and was prepared to pay for it 

As is well known, Jane Austen’s male-line ancestry has been established with 
certainty back to John Austen of Horsmonden in Kent, who died in 1620. On the 
tomb of his wife Joan, who was buried at Horsmonden on 16 December 1604, 
there is a brass shield, On a Chevron between three Lion’s Gambs (paws) erased, 
three Roundels. 

Thirty years before Joan’s death, these arms were entered at the heralds’ 
Visitation of Kent in 1574 for James Astyn of Chevening, son of Stephen Astyn 
of Yalding: Argent on a Chevron between three Lion’s Gambs erased Sable three 
Bezants - a white shield bearing a black chevron between three black paws, and 
upon the chevron three gold roundels. (No crest was recorded.) The accompanying 
pedigree shows that Stephen Astyn married twice, his issue by his second wife 
Dorothy Peckham including a son named Robert 5 . The parish of Yalding adjoins 
that of Horsmonden. 

In the entry for Jane Austen in his Historic Heraldry of Britain, 6 Sir Anthony 
Wagner referred to the arms on the brass in Horsmonden church, which shows 
that the design entered for the Visitation family was being used by Jane Austen’s 
earliest proven forebear - in a parish adjacent to Yalding, and only thirty years 
after the Visitation. Sir Anthony cited evidence which suggests that John Austen 
of Horsmonden may be identifiable with the un-named child baptised in 1560 
at Goudhurst, son of Robert Austen; and that this Robert (who was buried at 
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Horsmonden in 1603) may be identifiable with Robert Astyn, son of Stephen of 
Yalding, who was recorded in the 1574 Visitation. This connection has never 
been established and recorded at the College of Arms, and at present remains 
conjectural; and, accordingly, Jane Austen’s known ancestors are not officially 
registered as entitled to any arms. 

However, while that is the official position, it seems that - like countless other 
families - the Austens adopted arms and crest anyway. The bookplate of Francis 
Motley Austen (1747-1815), first cousin of Jane’s father, is an attractive armorial 
design in the typical 18th century style sometimes called ‘Chippendale’, with 
his name at the foot. It depicts arms with hatching to indicate the tinctures: Or 
a Chevron Gules between three Lion’s Gambs erased Sable (a gold background 
with a red chevron and black lion’s paws). The crest is Sejant (sitting) upon 
a Mural Coronet a Stag-, since this bears no hatching, coronet and stag were 
presumably intended to be Argent (white). This crest was in fact used by various 
Austen families. Another version of Francis Motley Austen’s bookplate bears 
precisely the same design but without a name; this has in the past been attributed 
to Henry Austen of Kippington, Kent. 

Deirdre Le Faye’s Jane Austen: A Family Record alludes to the crest of the 
mural coronet and stag painted (probably in 1797 or early 1798) on the panels 
of the Revd George Austen’s carriage. Over fifty years later his granddaughter 
Anna — Benjamin Leffoy’s widow — noted that ‘he set up a carriage which, not 
unnaturally, bore on its pannels (sic) the family crest: namely, a Stag on a Crown 
Mural’. 7 This crest also appeared on his bookplate, with the name ‘George 
Austen’ beneath. 8 The arms were apparently not included; but since George’s 
cousin Francis Motley Austen (and his son Edward Knight) used Or a Chevron 
Gules between three Lion’s Gambs erased Sable, it is reasonable to suppose that 
George would have done so too. 

In fact these arms would appear to be irrelevant to Jane’s family - they were 
recorded in 1603 for Edward Austen of Tenterden, Kent, and in 1611 for the 
Austin family of Bexley in the same county, one of whom was later created a 
baronet. The design differs from the arms of Astyn of Yalding since it lacks 
the roundels on the chevron, and the tinctures also differ. It is not clear why 
Jane’s family used this coat. We cannot be certain how much they knew about 
their ancestry; they may have believed themselves to be descended from Austen 
of Tenterden or Austin of Bexley, or they may simply have adopted this design 
because it was used by a well-known family of the same surname - an extremely 
common practice, both then and later. 

An article on the Knight family of Godmersham was published in Burke’s 
History of the Commoners, volume I (London, 1836), pp. 442-444. A footnote 
on page 444 recites the Austen pedigree from John of Grovehurst onwards; this 
refers to Jane, adding that ‘Miss Austin’s [sic] style was her own — domestic, 
interesting and original’: a comment made, of course, within twenty years of her 
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death. The article is accompanied by a slightly incorrect illustration of the arms 
and crest of Knight, and the text states that this coat was used with a quartering 
for Austen, Or a Chevron Gules between three Lion’s Gambs erased Sable (as on 
the Austen bookplate). The crest of Austen was given as Sejant upon a Mural 
Coronet Or a Stag Argent attired Or (that is, with gold antlers). The History of the 
Commoners was the forerunner of Burke’s Landed Gentry, and various editions 
of the latter work provide information on the Knights of Chawton. For example, 
the famil y appears in the 8th edition, that of 1894 (volume I, pp. 1125-6). The 
quarterly arms of Knight and Austen are depicted, with the two crests; the Austen 
pedigree is also given, from John of Horsmonden onwards. 

No Austen arms and crest were registered for Jane’s brother Edward Knight 
- only those of Knight, exemplified in 1813; and no Austen arms and crest were 
registered for her nephew James Edward Austen-Leigh - only those of Leigh, 
exemplified in 1837 (as described below). It would require research in 16th and 
17th century records to prove the suggested descent of their ancestor John Austen 
of Horsmonden (died 1620); but if it can be established that he was indeed the 
grandson of Stephen Astyn of Yalding, then male-line descendants of Jane’s 
brothers could claim the arms which were recorded for this Kentish gentleman 
living more than four hundred years ago. 

Jane Austen’s mother Cassandra Leigh was descended from Sir Thomas Leigh 
of Stoneleigh in Warwickshire, Lord Mayor of London in 1558. He was recorded 
with his wife and family in the heralds’ Visitation of London in 1568. 9 The Leigh 
arms were Gules a Cross engrailed in the first quarter a Lozenge Argent ; and 
the crest, A Unicorn’s Head couped Or. Curiously, far more elaborate arms and 
crest had been registered for him when he was Sheriff of London in 1555, 10 a 
version of which appears on the Leigh Cup presented to the Mercers Company. 
These designs were apparently ignored at the time of the London Visitation, some 
thirteen years after Thomas’s Shrievalty, so he may not have used them for very 
long. There are a number of entries for this family in official heraldic records, 
including a pedigree of eight generations recorded at the heralds’ Visitation of 
Warwickshire in 1682-83; this begins with Roger Leigh of Wellington, Salop, 
‘descended by a younger Branch from the antient Family of the Leighs of High 
Leigh in Cheshire’. The arms and crest are shown, together with the unicorn 
supporters of Thomas, Lord Leigh: aged thirty-one at the time of this Visitation, 
he signed the page below the pedigree. 11 

On 26 January 1837 a Royal Licence was granted to Jane’s nephew, the son 
of her eldest brother the Revd James Austen (who had died in 1819). James 
Edward Austen of Scarlets in the parish of Wargrave, co. Berks, Clerk (in Holy 
Orders), was authorized to take the surname of Leigh in addition to, and after, 
that of Austen, and to bear the Arms of Leigh. Accordingly, on 6 February 1837 
the Leigh arms and crest were formally exemplified to him. 12 The text made no 
reference to any Austen arms and crest. 
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Jane Austen’s uncle James was of course a Leigh by male-line descent, and 
entitled to the Leigh arms and crest. Following his adoption of the name Perrot 
by Act of Parliament in 1756, he also assumed the Perrot arms and crest, although 
never formally authorized to do so. His bookplate bears an interesting shield with 
the arms of Perrot in the first and fourth quarters - Gules three Pears Argent, on 
a Chief Argent a demi Lion issuant Sable (a red shield with three white pears, 
the upper part of the shield white with a black demi lion). This type of coat is 
sometimes called canting or punning heraldry, since the word ‘pear’ echoes the 
first syllable of Perrot. The crest shown is that of Perrot — a similar play on words, 
since it consists of A Parrot close, holding in the dexter claws by the stalk a Pear 
slipped and leaved. The Leigh arms appear in the second and third quarters of 
the shield. This quarterly coat is depicted impaling the arms of James’s wife Jane 
Cholmeley, whom he had married on 9 October 1764 at St Martin in the Fields: 
Gules in chief two Helmets Argent and in base a Garb Or (a red shield with two 
white helmets and a gold wheatsheaf). James Leigh took the additional name of 
Perrot after inheriting property at Northleigh in Oxfordshire from his great-uncle 
Thomas Perrot, who died in 1751 - property which had been in the Perrot family 
for some generations. Their arms and crest had been confirmed on 4 January 
1550 to Robert Perrot of Oxford, descended from a junior branch of a Perrot 
family in Pembrokeshire; and pedigrees of Perrot of Northleigh had been entered 
with the arms and crest at the heralds’ Visitations of Oxfordshire in 1634 and 
London in 1687. 13 George Holbert Tucker, in A Goodly Heritage: A history of 
Jane Austen’s family (Manchester & Ashington, 1983), gives a pedigree showing 
James Leigh Perrot’s ancestry, back to James Perrot of Northleigh (1607-87). 
However, this earlier James does not appear in the two Visitation pedigrees just 
mentioned, and research would be necessary to ascertain his precise relationship 
to the Visitation family. 

James Leigh Perrot died on 28 March 1817, leaving a will (made some years 
earlier) which did not even mention his widowed sister Mrs Austen, although 
he must have been aware that she and some of her children were in straitened 
circumstances. She charitably ascribed the omission to the fact that he had 
expected to outlive her (although he was some four years her senior). The Austen 
children were indeed left money, but were to receive it only after the death of 
James’s widow. The difficult, autocratic Jane Leigh Perrot lived on - and on 
- dying at last towards the end of 1836 at the age of ninety-two (by which time 
the oldest of her surviving Austen nephews, the handicapped George, had already 
passed his seventieth birthday). Scarlets, the Leigh Perrots’ property at Wargrave, 
together with a substantial fortune, passed to her great-nephew James Edward 
Austen, who accordingly took the name and armorial bearings of Leigh, as 
described. He was Jane Austen’s favourite nephew, and she would have rejoiced 
at his prosperity; but one cannot help wishing that some of it could have reached 
the family while she was still alive. 
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One of the Leigh pedigrees on record at the College of Arms shows Cassandra 
Leigh and her husband the Revd George Austen with their children, including 
Jane. 14 This pedigree was registered in 1795: it is strange to look at the page over 
two hundred years later, and reflect that when it was written Jane herself was a 
happy girl at Steventon, with her life ahead of her. 

Notes 

I wish to thank the Chapter of the College of Arms for permission to publish 
information from the official registers, and to reproduce bookplates in the 
College’s collection. 
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Philadelphia Austen’s Indian Odyssey 
Famell Parsons 

Note. All references to the East India Company or the Company are to the 
English East India Company unless otherwise noted. The term Anglo-Indian 
refers to British citizens in India and not those of mixed race who are referred to 
as Eurasians. 

As I look on my Fate as at best to be a very poor one, India, even on the terms you 
represent it, situated as I am, I prefer to anything England will afford me; it is the 
only alternative and I will embrace it with joy, and if my Relatives will do their 
best to forward me I shall esteem myself eternally obliged to them. 

(Letter written by Sophia Fowke to her uncle, Francis Fowke, in 1787) 

Jane Austen wrote of love and courtship, her heroines finding happiness and 
security in marriage with a partner of choice. The author knew such happy 
alliances were remote for an unendowed spinster, even educated and pretty, 
whose alternative were to become a governess, companion, seamstress, or to aid 
wealthier family members. Cassandra Austen spent a great deal of time helping 
Edward Austen’s family during Elizabeth’s numerous pregnancies and after her 
death. In the novels, Jane Fairfax avoids becoming a governess, a situation she 
compares to slavery, by marrying the feckless Frank Churchill, while Charlotte 
Lucas, a twenty-seven-year-old spinster, settles for the insufferable Mr Collins. 
From a contemporary view, Jane and Charlotte might be pitied hut their creator 
showed them realistically settling their future. Eighteenth-century women were 
almost totally without rights, married or single, while even a loveless marriage 
provided greater economic security and social standing. George Austen’s sister, 
Philadelphia, an orphan whose situation provided few choices, was singularly 
adventurous in choosing to leave England as part of the Fishing Fleet to catch a 
rich husband in India. 

As early as 1623, the King of Portugal began sending small numbers of female 
orphans to India each year to provide wives for settlers on the western coast and 
to boost the size of the Portuguese colonies: poor women from good families, they 
were given dowries as an inducement. In 1670, Gerald Aungier, President of the 
Bombay-Surat factory (a trading post where goods were stored before shipment), 
asked the East India Company to encourage the migration of English women to 
provide Company servants with an alternative to marrying Portuguese Catholics. 
Marriage to Indian women was generally accepted and many men, unable to afford 
European wives, chose native women as concubines. Some whose wives stayed 
in England to avoid the climate or be near their children, supported a concubine 
and fathered another separate and often large family. 
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Robinson says the Fishing Fleet’s early cargoes ranged from women limited in 
charm and beauty to those shrivelled and dry, educated only enough to hide their 
mental deficiency. The voyage out was long and hard, with women locked in their 
cabins, unable to go ashore en route, and forbidden to dance, sing or talk loudly. 
These wretched creatures made even more wretched by the trip were without high 
expectations and settled for practically any willing nabob (an Anglo-Indian who 
had accumulated a fortune). The Company provided board and lodging for a year 
and those unable to secure a husband were provided passage home as ‘returned 
empty’. These imports did not improve the envisaged Protestant society and 
some charged with scandalous behaviour, were warned to change or be confined 
on a diet of bread and water before their return. Later shipments were classed 
as ‘gentlewomen’ and ‘other women’ and some arrived with adequate means. 
Kincaid cites a Miss Ward whose dowry of £3,000 attracted the attention of the 
Governor, Sir John Gayer. The lady, however, fell in love with and married a 
junior clerk whereupon the Governor declared the marriage void and succeeded 
in marrying her to his son. This soap opera continued when she had an affair 
with a schoolmaster teaching her to write good English; discovered by a watchful 
mother-in-law, the man was arrested and sent home in chains. Spear described 
voyages out in the eighteenth century when the ‘ladies’ in the largest cabin or 
roundhouse (a place that could be contained and made private) were conspicuous 
by their quarrels and intrigues. Fashionable clothing to be flaunted in Indian society 
vanished in roundhouse disputes and one inquiry after a captain was accused of 
seducing a lady passenger, cast doubts on the actual seducer. Depending on the 
age and attitude of the player or spectator, these shenanigans could have been 
lively or painful distractions during a seemingly endless voyage. 

Philadelphia Austen was only twenty-one in November 1751 when she sought 
permission from the Court of Directors of the Company to visit friends in Fort St 
David. Ghosh says women applying to reside with friends in India usually had 
no relatives to provide for them in England and could reasonably be assumed to 
have matrimony as an objective. Such an arduous and costly voyage - passage 
and necessary outfitting costing about £500 — was not taken lightly. The Court 
of Directors usually gave permission and occasionally waived payment of the 
£12 licence fee. As a young woman of limited means, Philadelphia was lucky to 
avoid domestic service. Tomalin says she was apprenticed at fifteen to a milliner, 
where she learned a trade and the ways of the world. Her five-year indenture to 
a Covent Garden milliner, Hester Cole, widow of Christopher Cole, cost £45; 
to set up shop after training required at least £300. Such apprenticeships were 
regarded as genteel and appropriate for neat, courteous young women with sewing 
skills. Unlike modern-day hat makers, milliners were similar to haberdashers in 
supplying fashion items exclusively for women. Apprentices lived with their 
master or mistress who was also responsible for their education. Shops were 
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usually open from seven or eight in the morning and often until ten at night. 
Harrison says there were no laws governing working conditions and Robert Owen 
(1771-1858) in his autobiography, The Life of Robert Owen, by Himself, told of 
a working day as a haberdasher’s apprentice which allowed him only five hours 
sleep. Kowalski-Wallace says when women in trade moved from the protection 
of the home, making their house or shop available to the public, it was thought 
they were also sexually available. This was borne out by a 1747 guide warning 
parents that employment of unmarried women in the workplace attracted young 
rakes at a risk to their daughters’ morals. John Cleland’s novel Memoirs of a 
Woman of Pleasure, known as Fanny Hill, written in 1748-9, featured a mistress, 
coincidentally a Mrs Cole of Covent Garden, who was a madam posing as a 
milliner. By learning the millinery business, dealing with a demanding clientele, 
tactfully fending off advances, exposed to and influenced by the latest fashion, 
Philadelphia Austen could not fail to emerge as a sophisticated young woman 
after her years of indenture. 

Hamson says the eighteenth century began the age of consumerism when money, 
leisure, and an array of goods shipped in from around the world combined to make 
shopping a social event. Specialised shops, such as milliners, which replaced 
market stalls, provided women with what coffee houses gave men - a place to 
be seen, to greet friends, to do business - and shopkeepers’ best customers were 
the wealthy upper classes who habitually spent their idle hours browsing. In such 
an establishment, similar to a contemporary hair salon with its regular clientele 
and buzz of gossip, Philadelphia was doubtless influenced by wives of returned 
nabobs whose wealth and tales of exotic lifestyles were attractive to someone 
eager and ambitious. She was an intrepid and determined young woman to decide 
on India and to convince her relatives this was best for her future. George Austen 
and her uncle may have had misgivings then and certainly later when they saw 
James Gillray’s cartoon of 1786, A Sale of English Beauties, in the East Indies, 
but by then Philadelphia had returned safely. 

Because Philadelphia’s uncle, Francis Austen, acted for clients in India, many 
believe she went out as the prospective bride of Tysoe Saul Hancock, who was 
employed as a Company surgeon. Their marriage, however, did not take place 
until six months after her arrival, while many members of the Fishing Fleet, 
without prior arrangements, were married within days of docking, after receiving 
a licence from the Governor-General, ensuring the marriage was legal. Perhaps 
the circumspect suitor, knowing of possible liaisons on long voyages, wanted 
to make sure his intended was not pregnant; or Philadelphia may have sought 
another, more attractive suitor. It has long been accepted that Hancock was twice 
her age, but Le Faye now says he was bom in 1723, only seven years older. 
Alternatively, Philadelphia may have met Hancock through the efforts of friends 
and found him suitable since he could afford the £300 a year Ghosh says was 
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necessary to maintain a wife. Salaries were not high as the Company expected 
service members to recoup through personal trading. Carey cites the proverb that 
a woman’s journey to Bengal was worth £300 a year in husbands, dead or alive, 
either through salary or in pension from the Civil Fund. Many women could 
realistically expect to have several husbands, since older men, who could afford 
to marry, quickly succumbed, either from age or a surfeit of food and wine. 

The six-month voyage was a hazardous expedition, with passengers facing 
possible shipwrecks, capture by pirates or French vessels and unhealthy 
conditions on board. The Coromandel Coast was a crucial area for trading and 
extremely volatile owing to almost constant warfare between the Company and 
the French East India Company: Fort St David changed hands many times prior 
to and during Philadelphia’s stay in the area. If she were successful in gaining a 
husband he might turn out to be a drunkard or a bully and her chances of returning 
to England minimal. (The redoubtable Eliza Fay, who eventually divorced her 
foolish husband, was a notable exception in going out four times.) Marshall says 
Company servants who survived the climate and lifestyle could expect to return 
home perhaps once before retirement only after it became customary to receive 
a three-year furlough in mid-career. Men who could not return home relied on 
the Fishing Fleet to provide wives and Mickelson says the young women who 
ventured out were respected in the spirit of the times when it was understood that 
everyone who went out to India went for gain. 

According to Tucker, the Bombay Castle set sail for India in January 1752 with 
a cargo whose future arrival was relayed to Robert Clive by a London gossip, 
Charles Boddam: 

There are eleven ladies coming out, viz. Mrs Keene and Mrs Edwards, two 
young ladies to Mrs Ackell, Miss Eliot [sic] and Miss Austin [sic], Miss Ross, 
a Scotch lady, and a prodigious fine girl it’s said, and Miss Maskelyne, your 
friend’s sister. 

The others I have not heard the names of, but however I would advise you to 
guard your heart well against them ... these beauties will have a wonderful 
effect upon you. 

Tucker points out Boddam’s error in including Mary Elliott, probably a friend 
of Philadelphia’s since they shared the same sureties or sponsors, James Adams 
of London and John Lardner of Southwark. Mary Elliott had stayed in England to 
marry Captain John Buchanan of Craigieven, later accompanying him to Bengal, 
where he died in the Black Hole of Calcutta in 1756, leaving her with two young 
daughters. Tucker says Mary Maskelyne went out as Clive’s prospective bride but 
the seventeen-year-old actually went to visit her brother Mun Maskelyne, caught 
Clive’s eye and married him at Fort St David six months later, within a few days 
of the Hancock nuptials. Coming from a well-to-do family, she was interested in 
music, poetry and astronomy, her brother Dr Nevil Maskelyne, later becoming 
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Astronomer Royal. 

After adjusting to the boat’s motion, cramped quarters and limited menus, the 
voyage would have been wonderfully exciting for a young traveller. Ives, who left 
England on February 22,1754, on the 70-gun ship Kent, part of a small squadron 
sent out to deal with the intrigues of Dupleix, the French governor of Pondicherry, 
the area between Madras and Fort St David, told of first docking at Madeira to 
purchase supplies, especially local wine. He saw exotic birds, flying fish and 
sharks after docking at Palma, Canaries, and saw an albatross shot off the Cape 
of Good Hope. Sickness from putrid stockfish caused seven deaths and 160 were 
sick with fevers. When the boat docked at Madagascar on 17 July, fifty had scurvy 
and were taken ashore to recuperate. The boat was supplied with fresh foods by 
native traders in exchange for muskets, powder, bullets, flints and clouties [pieces 
of cloth and handkerchiefs], linen of all sorts, beads and iron pots. Most of the 
natives were naked but the women, except for the very poor, had covered breasts 
and shoulders and all had a piece of cloth over their hips. Ives remarked on the 
dignity of the king, the broken English of the traders, and indications of venereal 
disease among the locals. Most of the sick revived after a three-week stay and the 
Kent left on 7 August with water, live cattle, limes and oranges, reaching Ceylon 
on 5 September and Fort St David on 10 September. 

Thomas Williamson provided an exhaustive guide for travellers with detailed 
hints and instructions regarding accommodation, clothing and gear for the voyage 
and life in India. Cost of passage varied on demand, size of cabin, and destination. 
Ladies were usually allotted the starboard side of the great cabin, under which was 
a privy with steps leading down for discreet convenience. Breakfast consisted of 
tea and coffee with biscuits, sometimes rolls, and poor butter resembling liquid 
honey which may have been ghee, the clarified butter used in Indian cooking. 
Fresh meat was available for the first week, after which corned or salted meat was 
used and poultry was kept in coops on the deck together with a small flock of 25-40 
sheep. Wine was not as generously supplied as on shore but ladies were generally 
served with all they desired. The main meal was at midday after which came 
tea and supper, a lighter meal of cheese and biscuits, rasped (grated or scraped) 
beef, sago-soup, lobs kous (a sailor’s stew made with various ingredients such as 
meat, vegetables and hard tack, resembling water-gruel or pea-soup). The water 
on board was filthy and soon became nauseating, unfit for delicate constitutions; 
it was improved by filtering but still remained tainted. The ordinary beverage was 
table beer or porter and, in warm weather, spruce beer (a fermented drink made 
with needles and twigs of spruce) was served. Good punch, lemonade and negus 
(a beverage of wine, hot water, lemon juice, sugar and nutmeg) were often served. 
Carey says boats usually stayed for four or five days at Madeira, two or more days 
at St Helena and a week or more at the Cape, where passengers were lodged on 
shore at their own expense and became tourists, seeing the sights and climbing 
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Table Mountain. Stops, necessary to obtain provisions and for medical reasons, 
broke the monotony of sea life and made the voyage more pleasant but added to 
the length and expense of the trip. 

A boat’s arrival was celebrated by passengers who had survived the difficult 
voyage and Anglo-Indians who welcomed mail, supplies, friends, relatives and 
possible wives. Carey tells of an assortment of 29 women, ranging in age from old 
maids to those who had newly left school, who went ‘fishing’ in 1779. Immediately 
upon arrival the vessel’s captain gave an entertainment, issuing invitations to 
all and sundry. The women, in their varying degrees of finery, were viewed by 
an assortment of men including old and decrepit nabobs, confident their wealth 
would catch a bride undeterred by their physical appearance. Carey says most of 
the ladies exhibited were matched up at this event, which would have resembled 
a pantomime ball attended by many ugly sisters. 

With the appropriate letters of introduction, a woman’s social life began from 
the moment she landed. But if there were no letters or if the recipient had died or 
gone away from the area, the new arrival had no entry into society and nowhere 
to live. This was the fate of the unlucky Mrs Fay, whose letters were lost by her 
inept husband. Mickelson says women with the necessary credentials became part 
of the family of the first gentleman called on until they married, had their own 
home, or moved out of the city. This may have been Philadelphia’s situation with 
Hancock, though it is unlikely, since he was a bachelor. A virtual cattle market, 
the peculiarly Anglo-Indian custom called ‘setting up’ took place whereby newly 
arrived women, married or single, were exhibited to the local community for 
the first three or four nights after landing. Hickey thought the formal, elegantly- 
choreographed ceremony disagreeable and foolish as his wife Charlotte received 
nearly a hundred visitors during her introduction and was required to call on 
them all later. Many matches were made before the third night’s ‘setting’, some 
spinsters often receiving a number of offers. 

Mickelson says that a ship’s arrival probably brought more men to church the 
following Sunday when newcomers, arriving in a stately procession of palanquins 
(covered litters carried on poles on the shoulders of two or more bearers), were 
met by settlement bachelors, often old and diseased, vying for the chance of 
escorting a lady to her seat: etiquette allowed total strangers to meet this way 
and marriage often ensued. Church attendance was more of a social occasion, 
when young ladies and new carriages might be exhibited and the previous 
night’s revelries discussed. If none of the large gatherings promoting single 
women was successful, there were still balls, dinners, breakfasts, concerts, fetes- 
champetres and theatre parties where they could be part of a strenuous social 
scene. Those women unmarried after three months often joined with others to 
give an entertainment at their own expense to which all eligible men were invited. 
Yellowing complexions at this time marked women as ‘old stock’ , when they 
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had little choice but to marry a military officer and live in the mofussil (the rural 
locality of a district outside the chief town) on half pay, retreat to England or 
resort to prostitution. During the six months she remained single, Philadelphia 
Austen may have attended matchmaking events as a spectator or participant. The 
frantic social circus sounds vulgar, but the sole reason these women were in India 
was that they were as eager to find husbands as the Anglo-Indians were to find 
English wives - the sooner the better. 

Philadelphia witnessed the extravagant and ostentatious lifestyle of Anglo- 
Indians with English wives as status symbols whose expensive tastes often 
precluded the possibility of a permanent return to England. A great deal of money 
was spent on food, drink and gambling, and the hookah was a popular recreational 
activity shared by both sexes (when William Hickey rejected it because he found 
it disagreeable he was told nonsmokers were unfashionable and later saw many 
smokers who had become addicted). 

Individual salaries were low but large numbers of servants were employed, 
both for show and because religious practices limited individual duties. Mus lim 
servants could not touch pork or serve wine, while Hindus of higher castes would 
not sweep floors or touch dishes or other articles contaminated by Europeans. 
Their inability or refusal to speak English allowed them to deceive householders 
and necessitated the employment of the hated and much despised banians (Hindu 
merchants or traders) whose linguistic expertise held employers hostage to further 
chicanery. These agents were mediators between the merchants and civil and 
military servants of the Government, and acted as head of the household-servant 
hierarchy. They were not paid since it was accepted they kept a portion of every 
rupee handled and, as middlemen, collected money from both sides. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century Madras was described as delightful 
with a variety of fine buildings including the Town Hall, St. Mary’s Church, The 
College (housing young military cadets in a collegial-type atmosphere), New 
House and Hospital, and the Governor’s Lodgings. It consisted of three distinct 
parts: the Fort, a defended area for the English, Maqua Town to the south, for the 
Boatmen, and Black Town, where the Indian Merchants lived. The Governor, 
seen as a princely representative of British Monarchy to the Indians, together 
with Councillors (senior merchants), acted as the governing body. Below came 
the Junior Merchants, the Factors (agents who took care of the factories or goods 
stations) and the Writers or clerks. Apart from the Company’s servants and the 
free merchants, the only other professions were Company chaplains and surgeons, 
the chaplains considered more important with a salary and precedence next to the 
Governor. Initially the Company emphasised the spiritual needs of its servants, 
requiring them to attend Sunday service or be fined and ordering ships of 500 tons 
to carry chaplains. Later on a certain laxity developed as chaplains, who left then- 
posts to trade, were replaced by secular readers/laymen and company ships were 
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singularly reduced in size to 499 tons. Surgeons had a long wait before obtaining 
regular fees from patients or achieving commissioned rank and were not always 
allowed to work independently, their duties sometimes being shared by Indian 
physicians. Like chaplains, they often abandoned their profession for trade, and 
like chaplains, were replaced by men with no professional training. In 1706, a 
Company factor was insulted because the surgeon’s wife had taken her place in 
church above his wife and complained to the Calcutta Council, asking them to 
ensure that his wife take precedence in future. 

Except for those men whose limited resources or personal choice made them 
substitute an Indian concubine for a wife, there was little social intercourse 
between Anglo-Indians and Indian families outside business. Anglo-Indian men 
and some women could attend a nautch (the performance of a traditional dance 
by one or more professional dancing or nautch girls) but Indian women were kept 
in a zenana, the part of a house in which high-caste women were secluded and 
protected from society. The writer of A Letter from Madrass tells of accompanying 
the governor’s lady on an invited visit to the wife of a local dignitary where they 
were amazed by the fairytale display of wealth in clothing, jewellery and gifts 
which they were given. 

Philadelphia Austen had half a year in India before she married Tysoe Hancock 
in Cuddalore, a small post south of Fort St David, on 22 February 1753. Whether 
Hancock was a first or last choice, she was aware she had few options outside 
marriage. Like other single or divorced women, she could have become a milliner, 
a business requiring considerable capital, a governess to young children before 
they were sent to England for education, or a prostitute. She wanted a family of 
her own but was not about to be swept off her feet by a dashing young man with 
little money or prospects. She could have made such a marriage in England but 
had invested herself and her meagre inheritance to achieve something more. She 
saw in Hancock the sober, concerned person his letters show him to have been, 
someone who could look after her in the life she had sought. And, most important, 
he could afford £300 a year to keep a wife. Hancock found Philadelphia a comely, 
self-possessed young woman, wise beyond her years, someone used to living 
within her means and young enough so that a family was possible. He was known 
to her uncle, held a profession which gave him a position in society, and had a 
profitable connection to Robert Clive, whose injury he had treated after a skirmish 
with the French. He was not a gambler at the tables though he gambled in trade, 
nor was Philadelphia. Their shared gamble was in going out to India to better their 
fortunes which, hard won, were to be saved for a mutual ambition, their return to 
a comfortable life in England. 
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Poor George Austen? 

Jane Hurst 

Very little is known about Jane Austen’s second brother, George, who was privately 
baptised by his father on 26 August 1766. Like many children of the time, he went 
to live in the household of a villager after weaning but, unlike his brothers and 
sisters, he did not return permanently to the Austen family. During his childhood, 
George suffered from fits and, when he was 6 years old, his godfather, Tysoe Saul 
Hancock, wrote that his godson ‘must be provided for without the least hopes of 
his being able to assist himself’. 1 

A clue as to where George lived comes from his death certificate, which records 
that his death in Monk Sherborne in 1838 was reported by George Cullum who 
was ‘in attendance at the death’. The name Cullum/Culham was also mentioned 
in the ‘Reminiscences of Caroline Austen’. 2 In it, she said that Mr Thomas Leigh 
(George and Jane’s uncle) was buried at Monk Sherborne in December 1821 and 
that he ‘was the imbecile brother of my grandmother and of Mr Leigh Perrot. He 
had been placed at Monk Sherborne years before, under the care of the Culhams 
of that parish.’ 

Some other documents connecting the Cullums and George have recently come 
to light in the Knight collection at the Hampshire Record Office. 3 The catalogue 
lists the bundle as ‘labourers’ pay receipts’ but amongst them are other receipts. 
One of them, dated 13 January 1836, was for ‘A Hat for Mr G Austen’ costing 10s 
6d and signed by Charles Cullum. Another 13 receipts all recorded the quarterly 
payment of £15 by William Francis Digweed Esq. to Charles Cullum ‘for the 
support of Mr George Austen’. These started in September 1834 and ended in 
September 1837. 

All the above suggest that George lived with the Cullums for some considerable 
time and that he may have known three generations of the family. The first one to 
give him a home was probably Francis Cullum. He was the son of John and Jane 
Cullum of Silchester. Francis, who was only 10 years older than George, married 
Elizabeth Bye in Monk Sherborne in 1782. They stayed there and their family 
quickly grew to include at least eight children. 

Francis, who was described as a husbandman when he died in 1834, seems to 
have been a pillar of the local church. He witnessed many of the marriages that 
took place in the village from 1791, suggesting that he was the parish clerk. In 
his will he asked that everything be sold (his wife already having died) except his 
Bible by Mant, which he left to his son, Joseph. 4 

Francis and Elizabeth’s seventh child was a son called Charles, who was 
baptised in Monk Sherborne in 1794. He became a thatcher and may have moved 
around with his work when younger. His first two children were baptised in Monk 
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Sherborne in 1817 and 1818 but the next child, a son called George, was bom 
in Bradfield in Berkshire. 5 By 1821, the family was back in Monk Sherborne 
where they seem to have then stayed. By this time, Charles’s father Francis would 
have been about 65 and his mother about 63. If they had had the care of George 
Austen and Thomas Leigh until then, it would probably have been getting quite 
difficult for them to manage. Possibly Thomas’s death was the time to review the 
situation. 

The one thing that is certain is that George Austen ended his days with Charles 
Cullum and his wife Mary Ann. Their home can be found using the Monk 
Sherborne tithe map and apportionment. 6 The dwelling and the 272 acres that 
were with it were owned by Queens College, Oxford, and leased to Thomas 
Webb. Thomas farmed 506 acres in the village and had sub-let a house to Charles. 
Today it still stands by the side of the road from Sherborne St John. 

Charles and Mary Ann received the £15 a quarter (which is worth about £800 
today) and, obviously, were reimbursed for any extras that George needed - such 
as a hat. Even so, it cannot have been easy bringing up several small children 
as well as looking after George. It was, in fact, Charles’s son, George, who was 
present when George Austen died of dropsy at 4.00 am on 17 January 1838. 7 The 
boy was aged about 18 at the time. 

Sadly, Charles’s wife died less than 10 months after George Austen, when 
only 49. Perhaps nursing him had proved too much for her. By 1851, Charles 
was living alone with his daughter, Mary Ann. He, like his father, was the parish 
clerk. 



The Cullums’ house in Sherbourne St John (photo by Jane Hurst) 
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Receipt for 10s. 6d.for a ‘hat for Mr G. Austen’ 
(Hampshire Record Office 39M89/E/B314/8) 
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Receipt for quarterly payment of £15 for the support of Mr George Austen ’ 
(Hampshire Record Office 39M89/E/B314/6) 


The person who had been making the payments to Charles Cullum was William 
Francis Digweed Esq. Baptised in 1776 at Steventon, William was the son of 
Hugh and Ruth Digweed. His younger brother, confusingly, was named Francis 
William Digweed. 

William Francis was well-known to the Austen family and is mentioned in 
many of Jane’s letters. In one to her niece, Caroline, in March 1817, Jane asked 
‘Would not it be a good plan to go & live entirely at M r W m Digweed’s? - He could 
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not desire any other remuneration than the pleasure of hearing you practise.’ 8 
William leased the Manor House at Steventon, along with over 1000 acres of 
land, from Jane’s brother Edward. 

Up until his death in 1819, Jane’s eldest brother, James, may have been 
responsible for seeing that his brother George was well cared for. It seems that 
after that, the long-time family friend, William Digweed, took over. Living at 
Godmersham in Kent, George’s next brother, Edward, would have found it difficult 
to do so. William died in April 1863, 25 years after ‘poor George Austen’. 9 

Notes 

1 R AAusten-Leigh, ed., Austen Papers, 1704-1856 (London, 1942), p.66. 

2 Caroline Austen, Reminiscences of Jane Austen’s niece (Jane Austen Society, 
2004). 

3 Hampshire Record Office, 39M89/E/B3 14. 

4 Hampshire Record Office, 1834 A25. 

5 Parish registers and 1851 census. 

6 Hampshire Record Office, 21M651F7/161/1-2. 

7 George Austen’s death certificate. 

8 Deidre Le Faye, Jane Austen’s Letters (OUP, 1995), no.156. 

9 From a letter of Philadelphia Walter, R A Austen-Leigh, ed., Austen Papers, 
1704-1856 (London, 1942), p.130. 
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Ellen Hill, Lady Scott, and the Austen-Leigh 
‘Memoir of Jane Austen’ 

David Gilson 

Ellen Gertrude Hill (1841-1928) is known primarily as an artist and illustrator, 
more especially for the drawings in line and watercolour (45 of the former and 
7 of the latter) which enhance the book Jane Austen Her Homes & Her Friends, 
written by her younger sister Constance (1844-1929), published in London and 
New York by John Lane in November 1901, dated 1902. Three original pen and 
ink drawings for line illustrations to this book are in Jane Austen’s House at 
Chawton, where another example of Ellen Hill’s art also remains, in the shape 
of the oak and bronze memorial tablet near the original front door of the house, 
unveiled there on 18 July 1917, which was designed by her. Constance Hill’s 
book was reissued in 1904 and again in 1923, and more recently in 1995 by 
Routledge/Thoemmes Press, on this occasion with an introduction by the present 
writer, pp.v-ix, giving some details of the Hill sisters, whose father Frederic Hill 
was an inspector of prisons, and from 1851 Assistant Secretary of the Post Office 
(his brother Sir Rowland Hill, 1795-1879, was the inventor of the penny postage 
system). Constance published her father’s autobiography in 1894, and seven other 
volumes of biography and literary history, between 1899 and 1925 (apart from the 
volume on Jane Austen already mentioned); four at least of her other books also 
had illustrations by her sister Ellen. 

In my introduction to the 1995 reissue of Constance’s book I mentioned, p.ix, 
that Ellen’s ‘talents had been exercised on Jane Austen much earlier. In about 1873 
she executed a series of pencil sketches of imaginary portraits of Jane Austen’s 
heroines, which were sent by the artist’s cousin Lady Scott to James Edward 
Austen-Leigh.’ I had not then seen these drawings, of which I propose to say more 
here, as well as explaining them by the text of three relevant letters. 

James Edward Austen-Leigh’s book A Memoir of Jane Austen (London: 
Richard Bentley), published on 16 December 1869, dated 1870, was the first 
separately published biographical study of the writer, and as such retains its 
importance, enhanced by the appearance in 1871 of the augmented second 
edition. Reviews of the two volumes were numerous (and are listed in my book 
A Bibliography of Jane Austen, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1982, at M125 and 
Ml 30). But from the account of the Memoir’s publication given in the biography 
of its writer by his daughter Mary Augusta Austen-Leigh, entitled James Edward 
Austen Leigh: A Memoir (issued for private circulation in 1911), Chapter 
18, pp.256-273, it is clear that many private individuals wrote to the author 
expressing their appreciation of his work. Mary Augusta says, pp.264-265, These 
letters and reviews ... are all preserved in a large book, which some of his [J.E. 
Austen-Leigh’s] children had especially arranged for the purpose, by Birdsall, of 
Northampton [Birdsall was a noted bookbinder]. The book also contains a series 
of pencil sketches of imaginary portraits of Jane Austen’s heroines, drawn by 
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the artist, Miss Ellen Hill... The portraits, which gave us much amusement and 
pleasure, were sent with a letter by the Miss Hills’ cousin, Lady Scott.’ 

As far as is known, this Targe book’ does not survive; having become the 
property of Richard Arthur Austen-Leigh (1872-1961), grandson of the writer 
of the Memoir, it is believed to have been destroyed in the bombing of Albany, 
Piccadilly (where R.A. Austen-Leigh then had rooms) during the Second World 
War (see Sheila Birkenhead, Peace in Piccadilly the Story of Albany, London: 
Hamish Hamilton, 1958, Chapter 9). Some documents which were presumably 
included in the volume were fortunately copied in typescript by R.W. Chapman 
before the war, and these copies survive at the National Portrait Gallery, London, 
including the letter of 1870 by James Edward to his daughter Mary Augusta, 
printed by Deirdre Le Faye in her Oxford 1995 edition of Jane Austen’s letters, 
pp.xvii-xviii (referring to the so-called ‘Sermon Scraps’), and also Nos. 1, 2, 3,4, 
7,8,9, and 11 of the family letters printed as an appendix to Kathryn Sutherland’s 
edition of the Memoir See, Oxford University Press, 2002. Until recently I had 
supposed that Ellen Hill’s drawings did not survive (but they have been preserved, 
and are described below). 

In July 1982 I bought from the booksellers Sanders of Oxford a small 
collection of printed and other ephemera, once the property of Constance Hill; 
this collection included typed copies of a letter signed ‘Laura Scott’, addressed to 
James Edward Austen-Leigh in 1873, and of two subsequent letters from the latter 
to the former, made, apparently, by Lady Scott (whom I have not yet identified) 
at an unknown later date for the benefit of her cousins Ellen and Constance Hill. 
I give the text of these letters here (with some correction of typing and other 
errors, and added punctuation); material in square brackets (round brackets in 
the originals) comprises comments by Lady Scott when the typed copies were 
made. 


Copy of correspondence re his Memoir of his Aunt Jane Austen, between the 
Rev. J. E. Austen Leigh and Laura Theodosia Scott, Autumn of 1873. 


Sydney House, Malvern Wells. 

Sept. 1875 [i.e. 1873], 


Sir, 

Ever since I read your Memoir of Miss Austen, I have been wishing to thank 
you for telling us something of the authoress, whom beyond all other writers 
of fiction we love and admire. I belong to a family in which four generations 
have read and quoted, or rather referred to, her characters as to living beings, 
whose opinions, sayings and doings form a part of their family life. I could not 
have been more than eight years old when I first heard portions of Pride and 
Prejudice read aloud, and now my own little daughter is beginning to enter into 
the same pleasure. I mention Pride and Prejudice because it was my first love, 
but, dear as Elizabeth and Jane are, I do not love them more than Fanny, Emma, 
Catherine, Ellinor [sic], and least of all not more than that sweetest and best of 
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heroines, Anne Elliot. Like all other families we have had our share of sorrows 
and changes, but our Miss Austen friends remain ever unaltered, ever fresh. 
No reformation can ever improve Mrs Norris, no higher education of women 
make Mrs Bennet wise or teach Mrs Musgrove geography. Edmund Bertram 
can never alarm and perplex us by ritualistic tendencies, Mr. Woodhouse 
remains unenlightened by sanitary progress and still puts his trust in a basin of 
gruel “thin but not too thin”. Our favourite heroines can never become strong- 
minded women or learn to talk slang. “Dear Mrs. Elton” still sweeps by, “quite 
the queen of the evening”. Mr. Bennet remains in his library ready for any 
young men who may wish to propose for Mary or Kitty. Mr. Collins is still 
apologising, Mary Musgrove still thinks herself ill and ill-used, and, best of 
all, our beloved Anne Elliot is still in the enjoyment of her beautiful happiness. 
Your Memoir, deeply interesting as it is, still leaves us with a sad craving for 
more. We feel that in all we can hear of Jane Austen there is no disappointment 
to fear, no possibility of finding that she was less good, less loveable than we 
had imagined her to be. Much as we loved and honoured her before, we love 
and honour her the more for what you have told us of her, and in the name of 
father, uncles and aunts, brothers and sisters [in law it ought to have been since 
I have no sisters], cousins and children, I thank you for your book. 

With all the respect due to the nephew of such a woman, 

I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 

Laura Scott. 

A cousin, whose love only differs from mine in being eight years younger, 
asks me to beg your acceptance of two enclosed sketches, her conception of 
some of our favourite characters. 

17, Paragon, Ramsgate 

(my home direction being Bray, Maidenhead, Berks) 

Sept. 16. 1873 


Dear Madam, 

I owe to the publication of my Aunt’s Memoir many interesting letters from 
persons to whose notice I had no other claim, but none which have given me 
more gratification than the entertaining letter with the admirable sketches which 
I have just received from you. These drawings are of great value from their 
artistic merit, and from the success with which they represent the characters 
whom they are intended to express. To take one instance, the countenance, 
attitude, and clasped hands of Marianne Dashwood all belong to her ardent 
and enthusiastic temper. This is a rare merit. The ordinary representations of 
ideal favourite characters, as in some publications of my Aunt’s or of Walter 
Scott’s novels, are generally disappointing and sometimes disgusting - they 
disturb the pleasing image which had been formed in one’s own mind and leave 
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nothing worth having in its stead, much as a stone cast into clear water breaks 
up the object which had been clearly reflected on its surface and produces in its 
place nothing but confusion and distortion. The countenances which you have 
sent to me I gladly accept as true representations. 

My son, who sent on your packet from Bray to this my temporary residence 
with my wife and daughters wrote thus: “You will be much interested in the 
enclosed. The sketches of the characters out of the novels are so good that I 
think if the names at the top were covered you would be able to guess which 
was meant for which”. Upon this hint we acted and found upon trial that we 
had never much difficulty, generally none, in ascertaining the individual. I beg 
that you and the artist will accept my warmest thanks for so valuable a gift. 
We have at home a large volume prepared especially to preserve all records on 
the subject, such as the articles which appeared in the leading literary journals 
of both editions of the Memoir, together with the most remarkable of the 
private letters which I have from time to time received about it. It will be our 
care to assign an honourable place in this volume to your communication, if 
we can satisfy ourselves that the precious drawings can be so placed without 
risk of injury to their freshness [In this volume my cousins E. and C. Hill 
have seen letter and pictures only a few years ago]. Your letter leaves me in 
doubt whether you have ever seen the second edition of the Memoir to which 
Bentley insisted on giving the somewhat ambiguous title of “Lady Susan”. It 
contains some little enlargement of the Memoir and a great deal of my Aunt’s 
writing which had never been published. I shall therefore beg your acceptance 
of a copy as soon as I can procure one [This copy, when it arrived, I at once 
gave to my cousin Ellen Hill who has it still in her possession]. If you already 
possess one [which I did not] perhaps a second copy may not be unacceptable 
among so numerous a class of my Aunt’s admirers as you speak of. At least the 
book which I shall have the pleasure of sending may serve as a small record 
of the author’s gratitude. I was induced to publish these remains in order to 
gratify the curiosity which I had excited, rather than from any idea of adding to 
her fame. Indeed, I shall not be surprised or offended if some of her admirers 
should think that they had better not have been published. The works which 
she suppressed or abandoned cannot be expected to equal those which she 
voluntarily gave to the world. When I return home at the end of next week I 
will send you a short specimen of her handwriting. I have lately placed a brass 
tablet with a short inscription in Winchester Cathedral, because I feared that 
the longer inscription on the slab over her grave might in time become effaced. 
It is a matter of satisfaction and thankfulness to me, that I have been permitted 
to live long enough to rescue from oblivion a few particulars of her simple 
and uneventful life and to give even a shadowy sketch of her sweet person 
and character. 

I am, dear Madam, with many thanks, 

Yours faithfully, 

Edwd. Austen Leigh. 
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Bray Vicarage, Maidenhead. 

Sept. 29. 1873. 

My dear Madam, 

Having returned home and being thus enabled to get at my papers, I hasten 
to perform my promise to you. The portrait of my Aunt is for the copy of 
Lady Susan which you intend to give to your cousin, to whose pencil we are 
so much indebted, and I beg her to accept it as a tribute of gratitude from 
me. There ought to have been one in every copy of the book, if the publisher 
had attended either to my instructions or to his agreement with me. The only 
suitable specimen of her handwriting which I possess is a copy of a sermon, 
parts of which she seems to have written out for my father. There is no doubt of 
their genuineness. I divided it into small portions, for the purpose of supplying 
a few friends, and have much pleasure in sending one to you. 

Your letters [I have no copy of any but the first of my letters, which was 
accidentally preserved] have given us much entertainment, besides the 
satisfaction of showing how real and hearty is the hold which my Aunt’s works 
have taken on those who can truly appreciate her. 

Iam, 

My dear Madam, 

Yours truly, 

Edw. Austen Leigh. 

I owe to Deirdre Le Faye my knowledge of the fact that Ellen Hill’s pencil 
drawings do in fact survive, among the Austen-Leigh family papers deposited 
in 1993 at the Hampshire Record Office, where I have examined them (call no. 
23M93/64/6/1). They are contained in an envelope misleadingly inscribed: ‘Miss 
Ellen Hill’s imaginary portraits of Jane Austen’s heroines sent to the Revd. J. 
E. Austen Leigh when he published his ‘Memoir of Jane Austen’ in 1869 by an 
unnamed correspondent (Lady Scott - Miss Ellen Hill’s sister)’. The Memoir, 
although indeed published on 16 December 1869, is dated 1870, and Lady Scott, 
as the letters make clear, was not Ellen Hill’s sister but her cousin. 

The postscript to Lady Scott’s letter refers to two sketches - there are in fact 
ten, all drawn on separate pieces of thin laid paper, of which all but the first 
(which is even smaller) measure approximately 18 x 11.5 cm. The first piece has 
a fragmentary dated watermark, apparently 1852; all the others have each part 
of a watermark reading J ALLEN & SONS I SUPER FINE, suggesting that the 
drawings were originally on somewhat larger sheets, possibly in pairs, but have 
been cut up. All the drawings are in pencil, and each is captioned at the top in 
pencil with the name of the character depicted, except for one, showing Elinor 
Dashwood, which is captioned in ink. The characters depicted are, as captioned: 
Anne Elliot; Emma; Catherine; Jane; Elizabeth; Lady Catherine de Bourgh; 
Marianne; Ellinor [sic]; Mrs. Norris; Fanny (Lady Catherine and Mrs Norris being 
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hardly ‘heroines’). The collection is accompanied by a piece of larger, stiff paper, 
approximately 20 x 12.5 cm., captioned on the verso: ‘A coloured version of Miss 
Ellen Hill’s “Marianne Dashwood” by Mary A. Austen Leigh’; it seems indeed 
to have been copied from Ellen’s drawing of Marianne (presumably because 
James Edward singles out this drawing for special praise in his first letter), but is 
brightly, almost crudely, coloured in watercolour. 

James Edward’s remark in his first letter that ‘The ordinary representation 
of ideal favourite characters, as in some publications of my Aunt’s or of Walter 
Scott’s novels, are generally disappointing’, is puzzling, since when he wrote this 
in 1873 very few illustrations to the novels had been published (the first edition 
which could properly be described as illustrated in the modem sense, i.e. having 
a frontispiece and other plates, was in fact that of Mansfield Park published by 
Groombridge two years later, in 1875). The first edition of a Jane Austen novel to 
have any illustration was the first French translation of Persuasion (La Famille 
Elliot, Paris 1821), which had an engraved frontispiece in each volume - these 
frontispieces reappeared in the 1828 reissue of this translation, while other 
engraved frontispieces appeared in the 1828 reissue of the French version of Sense 
and Sensibility (Raison et Sensibilite). But James Edward is unlikely to have seen 
these. The first English edition of Jane Austen’s novels to be illustrated is that 
published in London by Richard Bentley in 1833 in his ‘Standard Novels’ series, 
where each novel has a steel-engraved frontispiece and a vignette illustration 
on the titlepage. Other editions before 1870 have only frontispieces (sometimes 
reused as illustrations on the front paper-covered boards of ‘yellowback’ issues), 
invariably representing characters in the costume of the date of issue; no edition 
before the Dent edition of 1892 makes any attempt to represent characters in 
illustrations in the dress of the time of writing or first publication, and even then an 
influence of the date of actual publication can be detected. As the wood-engraver 
Joan Hassall remarked, p.15 of the Jane Austen Society’s Report for the Year, 
1973: ‘An artist cannot detach himself from the period in which he lives’. In fact, 
some of Ellen Hill’s drawings seem to reflect the styles of 1833 (low-cut dresses, 
sleeves tight below the elbow and puffed above, hair piled high), especially in 
the drawings of Emma, Elizabeth and Elinor, while others suggest Regency or 
earlier styles (Jane, Lady Catherine, Mrs Norris), and the remainder suggest no 
particular period; there is, of course, a Victorian flavour to them all. 

Another puzzle is the reference to the placing of the drawings in the Targe 
volume’ where the Hill sisters apparently saw them, since in their present state 
there is no indication of any form of mounting; they can only have been inserted 
loosely in the volume, and, fortunately for us, removed at some later date, possibly 
by Mary Augusta Austen-Leigh. This may have been the occasion on which she 
produced a coloured version of Ellen Hill’s drawing of Marianne - which, in spite 
of this and of James Edward’s praise of it, is to my eye one of the least attractive 
of this interesting group of unpublished drawings, which have so fortunately 
survived until the present day. 
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The Revd George Moore 
Margaret Wilson 



The Revd George Moore was one of many clergymen known to Jane Austen 
but stands out as being probably the wealthiest and also a somewhat enigmatic 
character. He was distantly related to Jane by marriage, his wife Harriot having a 
sister Elizabeth who was married to Jane’s brother Edward. Jane knew and liked 
Harriot but was unsure about Mr Moore. It is said that Moore was so unpopular 
with his parishioners that at his marriage in Wrotham, Kent, in 1805 instead of the 
customary nuptial psalm they sang a funeral hymn. 1 If that was the opinion of him 
after only five years as Rector, the situation by 1830 was much worse, for by then 
the parish was the scene of an extraordinary disturbance, in which feelings ran so 
high that it only just escaped becoming a full-scale riot. 

George’s background is relevant to his character and attitudes. He was bom in 
1771, the eldest son of the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr John Moore. It is alleged 
that his father’s origins were humble and that he was the son of a Gloucester 
butcher, but this is by no means certain. After education at Oxford, John Moore 
rose to become Dean of Canterbury and then Archbishop in 1783. He became 
known for making full use of his powers of patronage, which was greatly to the 
benefit of his son George. Even so, he was also regarded as an able churchman, 
being particularly remembered for promoting Sunday Schools. His second wife 
(George’s mother) was Catherine Eden, daughter of Sir Robert Eden of West 
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Auckland in County Durham. She outlived her husband and continued to reside 
in Canterbury in her son’s prebendal house in the Cathedral precincts where Jane 
met her in 1808. 2 

We know nothing about George’s childhood except that he was educated at 
Westminster School and Christ Church College, Oxford. After gaining his M A in 
1795 his first post in the Church was as Prebendary of Canterbury and Rector of 
Brasted in Kent. In that year he married his first wife, Lady Maria Hay, daughter 
of the 14th Earl of Errol. By her he had a daughter, Caroline, but the marriage 
was a short one for she died in June 1804, after a long and painful illness borne, 
according to her memorial, ‘with the most exemplary Patience and Resignation’. 
Although brief, this first marriage reinforced George’s connections in the higher 
strata of society and his familiarity with a very comfortable life-style. 

In 1800 George was given the wealthy living of Wrotham in West Kent and 
two years after the death of his first wife, he married Harriot Bridges, who 
was ten years younger. This brought him into contact with Jane Austen, who 
frequently visited her brother Edward Knight and his wife Elizabeth, Harriot’s 
sister, at Godmersham Park, near Canterbury, and met the couple through family 
socialising. 

When Harriot married George Moore, there was much speculation in the 
family about her new husband. Jane had presumably heard bad reports of him 
and in February 1807 she wrote disparagingly to Cassandra, who was staying at 
Godmersham, ‘I am sorry I have affronted you on the subject of Mr Moore, but I 
do not mean ever to like him’. In the following year Jane was in Kent herself and 
described her first encounter with him: ‘Well! & what do I think of Mr Moore? 
I will not pretend in one meeting to dislike him ... but I can honestly assure her 
that I saw nothing in him to admire - his manners, as you have always said, are 
gentlemanlike - but by no means winning.’ 3 

Later in the same letter she remarked on Mr Moore’s behaviour at a lively dinner; 
he ‘did not talk so much as I expected, & I understand from Fanny [Edward’s 
daughter], that I did not see him at all as he is in general; our being strangers 
made him so much more silent & quiet ... His manners towards her [Harriot] 
want Tenderness ... I cannot see any unhappiness in her however; & as to Kind- 
heartedness &c. She is quite unaltered.’ A few days later Jane sent Cassandra a 
description of another Canterbury dinner party attended by the Moores. After the 
meal ‘we sat quietly working & talking till 10; when he ordered his wife away, 
& we adjourned to the Dressing room ... Mr Moore was not un-agreeable, tho’ 
nothing seemed to go right with him. He is a sensible Man & tells a story well.’ 
Jane’s attitude towards him appears to have softened. 

Some years later, in October 1813, Jane and the Moores were staying at 
Godmersham and a trip to Canterbury was planned. ‘Owing to a difference of 
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Clocks, the Coachman did not bring the Carriage so soon as he ought by half an 
hour; anything like a breach of punctuality was a great offence & Mr Moore was 
very angry which I was rather glad of - I wanted to see him angry - & though 
he spoke to his servant in a loud voice & with a good deal of heat I was happy to 
perceive that he did not scold Harriot at all. Indeed there is nothing to object to 
in his manners to her & I do believe he makes her - or she makes herself - very 
happy ... I really like Mr Moore better than I expected - see less in him to dislike.’ 
The character of Dr Grant in Mansfield Park is sometimes compared with Mr 
Moore, for he also enjoyed a luxurious life-style, but he was less tolerant, for in 
Mary Crawford’s words ‘if the cook makes a blunder [he] is out of humour with 
his excellent wife’. 4 Jane makes it clear that Mr Moore does not err in that way. 

After staying at Godmersham the journey home for the Austens took them very 
near to the village of Wrotham and Jane looked forward to calling in to see the 
Moores in their home. It was no ordinary Rectory, for the living (worth £1,000) 
was considered to be the wealthiest in the county. Jane knew that rectories could 
be handsome buildings. In Mansfield Park she depicts Henry Crawford trying 
(in vain) to persuade Edmund to improve his Parsonage ‘from being the mere 
gentleman’s residence’ into a house which could ‘receive such an air as to make 
its owner be set down as the great land-holder of the parish’. 5 With agricultural 
improvements, the clergy could increase their income from the glebe and tithes, 
enabling a parson to be on equal terms with the squire and imitate his house. When 
George Moore took over his living at Wrotham in 1800, the house, according to 
the local historian Edward Hasted, was ‘a Handsome building ... considerably 
improved of late years’. 6 It had been altered before 1770 by two incumbents, 
Thomas Curteis and Dr John Potter who ‘expended a large sum of money’ on 
the property. It sounds as if the Rectory was already a very adequate residence. 
Even so, George Moore was not satisfied; in Lambeth Palace Library there is a 
document (1800) in which he gives his reasons for rejecting the house: ‘the Old 
Rectory house - by length of time is become so ruinous and dilapidated that it 
would require a very considerable sum of money to be expended upon it to put it 
in a fit state for habitation;... it is in every respect so inconvenient and unsuitable 
for the Residence of the Rector... that he is advised by a skilful and able surveyor 
to pull it down and to build a new house for the Residence of himself & his 
Successors in a much more eligible situation ... the said Petitioner prayed his 
Grace to grant him his Licence ... to enable him to take down the said old House 
and Bam and to remove the materials or... to dispose of them in building the said 
new House & Bam ... as may be thought most convenient’. 7 

With George’s father being the Archbishop, it is not surprising that his request 
was granted. He employed Samuel Wyatt, brother of the well-known James, to 
design the new residence, which still stands and is known as Court Lodge. It 
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has a porch on four Greek columns, five windows on the upper floors and an 
attractive segmental bow window, topped by a shallow lead dome on the garden 
front. Bagshaw’s Directory of 1848 (published only three years after George’s 
death) described it as a ‘handsome building ... beautified with tasteful pleasure 
gardens and shrubberies.’ It is no wonder Jane was curious about it and wrote in 
1813 ‘I shall be glad to see Wrotham’. 

George’s total income at Wrotham was said to have been £3,592, which was by 
no means typical of the clergy; 8 only a very few had incomes that high and most 
earned only a few hundred. An examination of George’s will is most revealing, 
showing him to have had some varied business interests. He owned woodland 
in the Doddington area and, intriguingly, ‘certain freehold hereditaments in the 
Isle of Chetney’. 9 This little islet in Stangate Creek in the Medway estuary was 
chosen as the site for a lazaret to be built for quarantine use in 1800; the ill-fated 
building, designed by James Wyatt, was begun but never completed. Marshy 
foundations, expense and, ironically, the unhealthiness of the site all contributed 
to its abandonment. Why George was involved in the scheme is a mystery - 
maybe he was persuaded for philanthropic reasons to support the venture. A more 
successful investment was a part share in the ship Herefordshire, a 26 gun frigate 
of 1810 which was chartered by the East India Company, and eventually did 
service in the Crimean War as a troopship and was described by a lady passenger 
as ‘a most comfortable ship’. 

George’s standard of living was that of a well-off member of the gentry. When 
Jane met the couple in June 1808 at Godmersham, they arrived in a curricle, 
the Regency equivalent of a stylish sports car. By 1841, the Census shows the 
family as having a housekeeper, butler, coachman, groom, three maids and two 
menservants. Naturally George kept a carriage and his effects included books, 
musical instruments, curiosities and plate. All in all the surroundings of his large 
family (he had nine children) were those of comfort and ease. 

The Visitation return for Wrotham in 1807 gives the number of houses in the 
parish as 300, so it was not a populous place. 10 As Rector, Moore was entitled 
to collect tithes from the villagers and they were an important part of any rural 
clergyman’s income. The control which a Rector had over his parishioners’ 
economic situation was a big responsibility, requiring sensitivity and tact. In 
times of agricultural distress a wise rector would lower his tithes. Unfortunately 
George Moore failed to do this. 

The general economic scene after the Napoleonic Wars ended in 1815 brought 
widespread unemployment and low wages. William Cobbett in his Rural Rides 
wrote that in 1821 Kent was ‘in a deplorable way ... it has certainly a greater 
mass of suffering to endure than any other part of the kingdom.’ This was maHp 
worse by a run of bad harvests in the 1820s so that farmers as well as labourers 
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suffered. In 1830 people objecting to threshing machines caused disturbances 
in the east of the county and cases of arson were reported in the west, with the 
whole movement becoming known as the ‘Swing’ Riots. By the autumn, attacks 
in Brasted, Hadlow, Otford and Shoreham indicated that the unrest was creeping 
close to Wrotham. In other places anger was directed by the labourers towards 
the farmers, but in Wrotham all the complaining was focused on the Rector for 
exacting tithes at a time when labourers and their families were starving. 11 

All came to a head on 24 November when a mob of five hundred labourers, led 
by James Buss, gathered by the church and demanded to speak to Moore. They 
wanted a reduction in tithes of a half, since the payment by farmers of large tithes 
to the Rector was seen as the reason why the farmers, in their turn, could only 
give their workers paltry wages. Intimidating though this was, Mr Moore stood 
his ground and in a defiant speech acknowledged that ‘his life was in their power 
and that they might take it if they pleased’, adding ‘I will at least make myself 
respected as a man of Kent’ and ‘you may hang me on that tree if you choose, but 
I will never concede to threats.’ 12 When the farmers eventually arrived, the mood 
became increasingly ugly - Moore’s gardener reported that he heard several cries 
of ‘Blood or bread’. 13 Eventually Moore and the farmers retired to the vestry, 
while the mob surrounded the church. Moore, anticipating trouble, had already 
sent for the military but the mob dispersed before they arrived. 

At the trial of the ringleaders Moore asked for leniency to be shown and it 
was generally recognised that the labourers had been manipulated by the farmers. 
However, they were still sent to prison for nine months with hard labour, while 
the farmers got off scot free. 14 Not long after this dramatic event, George Moore 
is recorded in Parliamentary Papers (in 1834) as speaking out against the ‘cruelly 
oppressive system’ of removal, whereby the poor not bom in a parish had to be 
removed back to the village of their birth in order to warrant poor relief. 15 He 
had come to realise, rather late, the need to show concern for his parishioners’ 
plight. It is also in his favour that he followed his father’s example by supporting 
education in his parish, where there were four schools. 

George Moore’s family life was not without heartache. There is a poignant 
memorial in Wrotham Church to three of his daughters, Eleanor, Louisa and 
Harriet, who all died of consumption in the space of seven months in 1835-6 
when they were aged between nineteen and twenty-eight. On a happier note, 
two of his sons, George and Edward, became clergymen in Kent parishes, with 
Edward (who married a daughter of the Duke of Buccleuch) making his mark as 
a generous and go-ahead Rector of Frittenden. The death of George’s wife came 
in 1840 and George himself died five years later at the age of seventy-four. His 
surviving children erected a memorial to him ‘in grateful remembrance of his 
unvarying kindness and affection’. 
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Persuasion — Faultless despite its Faults 

Maggie Lane 

I have, of course, taken my title from another novel - Mr Knightley’s summing 
up of Emma. It is easy to see that he loves her, as we love her, because she 
is fallible and all the more interesting and endearing for that. But a work of 
art? If imperfections can hardly be said to increase our admiration for a novel, 
might they not at least make us engage with it intellectually on a different level, 
and enhance our enjoyment that way? Of course it goes without saying that this 
can only happen if the novel has beauties and excellencies that vie with - and 
generally outweigh - its faults in their hold over our imagination. 

Many critics have used contradictory superlatives to describe Persuasion. For 
example, Reginald Ferrar calls it ‘the warmest and the coldest, the softest and the 
hardest’ of the novels. For Margaret Oliphant it is ‘the least amusing but perhaps 
the most interesting’. Virginia Woolf finds in it ‘a peculiar beauty and a peculiar 
dullness’. In a judgement with which I wholeheartedly concur, Robert Liddell 
suggests that had Jane Austen been given the time and strength to revise some of 
the weaker parts of the story with the same ‘transforming genius’ that she brought 
to bear on the cancelled penultimate chapter with which she was so dissatisfied, 
then ‘Persuasion might have been the greatest of her novels; even in its present 
state it is the most moving’. 

For we must not forget in the discussion of its defects that Jane Austen never 
sent this manuscript for publication. Having written ‘Finis’ at the end of the first 
draft on 18 July 1816 - a year to the day before she died - she is said to have 
retired to bed depressed, woken with renewed energy and, discarding the existing 
chapter ten of the second volume, written the new chapters ten and eleven. But 
thereafter it appears that she never touched the manuscript again. It was neither 
sent for publication, nor expanded and worked over. In January 1817, as we 
know, she began another novel, known to us as ‘Sanditon’, and she amused herself 
with this through failing health until she could go on no more. In March 1817 
she wrote to her niece Fanny Knight, ‘I have a something ready for Publication, 
which may perhaps appear about a twelvemonth hence. It is short, about the 
length of Catherine.’ Ten days later, she added, ‘You will not like it, so you need 
not be impatient. You may perhaps like the Heroine, as she is almost too good for 
me. ’ Strange word, perhaps, in the context of Anne Elliot, whom nobody fails to 
like; and stranger still that she thought Fanny might not like the novel as a whole. 
This loss of confidence, of course, might be associated with her illness. 

And why the phrase ‘ready for publication’ yet a proposed delay of a year? 
Why in the Spring of 1817, aware that she might not recover (‘illness is a 
dangerous indulgence at my time of life’) was she not eager to see Persuasion 
published? The inference must be that she knew her sixth novel was capable of 
improvement, and therefore could not bring herself to send it out into the world; 
but neither did she have the creative energy to rework and expand it. It was easier, 
in her debilitated state of health, to turn to something new and light-hearted, than 
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to risk meddling with what was already a great and ostensibly finished work of 
art. To which, note, she gives no name. Family tradition suggests she called it 
‘The Elliots’, but presumably only as a working title or Cassandra and Henry 
would have observed her wishes in this respect. 

I come now to a discussion of its defects - offered, as I hope I have established, 
as a way of engaging with this inexhaustibly fascinating novel. Later I will 
consider the text for implausibilities, but the first thing to say is that this story, 
this world of the Elliots, was surely capable of expansion into the traditional 
three-volume length. If we do a quick mental run-through of the plot, cast of 
characters and locations of Persuasion, Mansfield Park and Emma, it must strike 
us that Persuasion is at least as rich in possibilities as the other two. If anything, 
it would be the limited action of Emma that would seem capable of compression 
into two volumes, though we know that not a sentence in that novel is surplus to 
requirement. Or, even as we reread Mansfield Park we might think that Fanny 
Price’s story could be told in just one more volume after the return of Sir Thomas 
that closes the first, and most entertaining, part. 

As we have seen, Jane Austen described her manuscript as ‘short’. I think she 
was aware that this, was, in fact, a shortcoming, a selling short to her readers of an 
imaginative world that required more space to do it justice. I would go as far as to 
say that she intended three volumes when she began. The opening of Persuasion 
is extremely leisurely. Marilyn Butler calls it ‘static’ and ‘rather laborious’; for 
Wendy Craik is is ‘indigestible’. It certainly would not pass a creative writing 
class today, unlike the openings of Pride and Prejudice or Emma. It is not until 
the middle of chapter three that the heroine speaks, and chapter four when her real 
story is given. These first chapters fit the author’s working title, ‘The Elliots’, 
very well. They are about the dynamics of a whole family. I do not share Butler’s 
and Craik’s strictures, but I do think this measured beginning promises us a long 
luxurious read - a promise which the author subsequently fails to keep. 

Nor have I any quarrel with the pace of the rest of the first volume. The total 
change to the different little social commonwealth of Uppercross is excellent and 
unhurried, and the autumnal months in the country, background to the series of 
minute encounters between Anne and Captain Wentworth which cause her such 
compounds of pleasure and pain, are acknowledged by all readers of Persuasion 
to be among its chief beauties. The diversification to Lyme which follows, and 
which provides a hinge or a break between the country scenes and Bath, is also 
inspired, as all readers have recognised. But this is where I begin to wish for 
more. 

In Lyme, two really quite important new characters are introduced: Captain 
Benwick and Mr Elliot, both offered as possible suitors for Ann e. In artistic 
terms, it would be better were their introduction a third of the way, rather than 
halfway, through the novel: that is, that there were two more volumes to come. 
Moreover, and perhaps incredibly, we do not hear Captain Benwick speak. We 
understand perfectly the nature of his exchanges with Anne, in the inn after 
dinner and the next morning walking along the shore: but it would be good to 
hear something of them. It is Anne’s interior response that matters, and this we 
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have fully. Nor do I want their literary discussion verbatim, that would be a bore. 
But Captain Benwick’s part in the plot and in the moral scheme of the novel, what 
he represents as well as the novelty of his character, all justify a speaking part for 
him. 

This is a classic failure of telling rather than showing - we want to be shown 
his character in his language - usually one of Jane Austen’s great strengths. 
And Captain Benwick is an interesting character, more interesting than Captain 
Harville. A sort of male Marianne, all for love and taking himself over-seriously, 
James Benwick is, I think, inspired by James Austen. Of both it could be said, 
‘He had an affectionate heart. He must love somebody.’ Love of poetry is another 
leading characteristic that the two Jameses have in common. And a tendency 
to melancholy. ‘Dejected, thinking, feeling, reading’ - the string of adjectives 
suits both men. And both take wives who don’t seem very suitable and yet who, 
such is the inexplicability of love, do suit. The character of James Benwick has 
something important to add to the theme of Persuasion, but he would be focused 
even more for us if we could hear him speak. 

The episode wherein he is expected at Kellynch Lodge, but fails to turn up, is 
curiously constructed. It is the excuse for some extremely entertaining dialogue 
between Charles and Mary Musgrove and more importantly, Lady Russell, who 
does not get many chances to display her character in speech: but the episode then 
falls flat. It is only after the news of Benwick’s engagement to Louisa Musgrove 
that we can account for his non-appearance in retrospect, but by then we are so 
involved in Anne’s sudden joy, in the improvement to her hopes, that it is not 
worth thinking about why somebody did not do something two months before. 
It is at the time that we need some proper closure to this episode: perhaps James 
Benwick almost making a declaration to Anne, and her deflecting him with all 
possible kindness. Then his subsequent engagement to Louisa would be both 
more shocking and better prepared for: one of the cleverest combinations art can 
achieve. It would also give Captain Benwick more integration into the novel, and 
the steadfastness of Anne’s love for Captain Wentworth would pass another test. 
After all, the naval circle - ‘these would have been all my friends’ - is at least as 
attractive, and tempting, to her, as the possibility of being reinstalled at Kellynch 
which her other admirer represents. A literary man who is also a brave sailor 
- why would Anne refuse him except that he is not Frederick Wentworth? 

The transition from Uppercross to Bath is beautifully handled through the 
consciousness of Lady Russell, and the subject of noise, which allows a quick 
return to Anne’s very different point of view: a marvellous example of Jane 
Austen’s economy and an imagination running on full power, the essentially 
comedic touch embodying a depth of meaning. It is when the narrative arrives 
in Bath, however, that it really feels thin. Now we need to get to know the other 
newish character, Mr Elliot - but astonishingly, Anne has been a full month in 
Bath, and seeing him almost every day, before we hear him speak. He never 
becomes quite real to us as a result. She has heard him, and striven to form a 
judgement; we need to hear him and watch him too. 
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It is true that this has the advantage of foregrounding Anne, and her sensibility 
could be said to be all that matters in this novel. But I think we lose more than 
we gain by the authorial decision to skim over almost everything else. This is 
where Virginia Woolf’s charge of dullness comes in. It would be good to have 
more of the social scene in Bath, more of the solid texture that gives Highbury 
and Portsmouth, to take two examples from other novels, their sense of reality to 
us. It would be good to have more of the Kellynch characters - not only is there 
surely more mileage to be got out of them all in terms of sheer entertainment, but 
it would be artistically more satisfying to balance their early appearance with later 
passages of similar weight and display. The space devoted to explaining them at 
the beginning, needs to be justified by some development later on. 

We need more of those little touches like Sir Walter’s description of standing 
in a shop in Bond Street and counting eighty-seven women go by without there 
being a tolerable face among them. We need more interaction with the Dalrymples, 
with Colonel Wallis, perhaps with a rival of Mrs Clay’s for Sir Walter’s attentions: 
there must have been better-bom, better-looking women in Bath to strike fear into 
her heart. Mrs Clay is introduced with much more emphasis than her ultimate 
role in the novel warrants, especially as her last-minute intrigue with Mr Elliot is 
so hurriedly presented that it borders on farce and fails to convince most readers. 
And as I suggest below, the three-way relationship between Elizabeth, Anne 
and Mr Elliot is capable of yielding more psychological development than it is 
allowed to do. 

There is a general paucity of dialogue in the Bath section of the book. Mr 
Elliot has little speech and Lady Russell only one conversation. The gossip in 
Molland’s is inadequate to persuade us of a society in which everyone is observed; 
moreover, its sudden departure from Anne’s point of view, which we have been 
occupying for so long, is too great a jolt. It seems a clumsy device not only to 
let Captain Wentworth know of Mr Elliot’s interest in Anne, but to let us know 
that he knows, and thus to be able to account for his hesitancy by the motive of 
jealousy, rather than uncertainty about his own feelings, which at this stage of the 
story might try our patience. 

Most of all in this second half of the book we surely need more of Elizabeth. 
Elizabeth never surprises us. We have gained access to her mind even before 
Anne’s, but neither internally nor externally does she develop. Mansfield Park and 
Emma have shown Jane Austen realising that no human being is wholly bad. We 
do not like or approve Maria Bertram, but we understand her own view of herself 
and may even have a sneaking sympathy for her predicament. In Persuasion itself, 
Mary Musgrove is a good example of the mixed character that Jane Austen can 
now draw with such skill. But Elizabeth remains one-dimensional, and this has 
an effect on the tone of the novel as a whole, an effect of brittleness, a reversion 
in a way to the Steventon novels and even the Juvenilia. 

Looking ahead for a moment to consider Middlemarch, or Cranford, I think it 
must be true that the more characters with whom an author can show some insight 
into their own view of themselves, the more solid their created world becomes. 
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This too is the great strength of Emma. Think how women’s destiny is presented 
in that novel in the persons of Emma, Mrs Churchill, Jane Fairfax and Miss Bates. 
A similar all-enveloping sympathy, which need not preclude moral judgements, 
could take in Elizabeth Elliot, Mrs Smith and Mrs Clay - and Persuasion would 
be all the greater for it. These are women who are all struggling, against quite 
severe constraints, in a world not organised for women’s benefit, to make an 
acceptable life for themselves. 

It might be argued that in this second volume Jane Austen has given us all 
we need to know to understand Anne’s story - and this is very true. But quite 
apart from the fact that we don’t generally want our novels boiled down to the 
minimum, Jane Austen has herself demonstrated the difference with her cancelled 
chapter. The original chapter ten got the story where she wanted it - the re¬ 
engagement of Captain Wentworth and Anne. It was of course a competent, even 
in places beautiful, piece of writing. But how immeasurably we have gained from 
her second thoughts! 

We have more of the Musgroves - they are more securely woven into the 
fabric of the complete story, and the portrait of Charles in particular is enhanced. 
We would not like to lose his careless expressions, and Anne’s relish of them; he 
is seen slightly differently in the milieu of Bath, just as a real person would be. 
This is a good example of a rounded character: he acts consistently with what is 
known of his character, but in a way new for the reader because he is responding 
to new circumstances. His staunch values are demonstrated not only in what he 
says but in how he acts when in contact with a different set of people and ideas. 

More broadly there is interaction between Uppercross values and Kellynch 
values - a great gain, artistically, as they have been contrasted in Anne’s 
consciousness, but never before brought into direct confrontation. There is 
discussion of the novel’s theme of long engagements and constancy in love 
from various characters’ points of view. And above all, Anne is made to speak 
for herself, to win what she wants in life by her own eloquence and courage. 
The imaginative leap which led Jane Austen to remodel this part of the story is 
breathtaking in what it achieves. And I think she knew, in her heart of hearts, 
that given time and strength she could have wrought the same kind of changes 
elsewhere. 

There is much else in the Bath section of the book that needs reworking, most 
notably the dismal story of Mrs Smith and Mr Elliot. Nobody has found this 
satisfactory. The co-incidence of the one person who can enlighten Anne about 
Mr Elliot’s former life happening to be her old friend, though not impossible - 
after all, co-incidences do happen in real life - is compounded by the unlikelihood 
of such a letter as Mr Elliot’s being written, let alone preserved. This is too crude 
a denouement to be worthy of Jane Austen’s mature artistry. Many readers have 
felt that this is the reason she did not pass the novel for publication, knowing that 
she ought to do better. 

While it is the mechanics of Mr Elliot’s presentation and exposure that some 
find unsatisfactory, I would go further and say that there is no need for him to be 
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‘black at heart, hollow and black’. His true role in the book is to make Captain 
Wentworth jealous and uncertain, and thus prevent the hero and heroine hastening 
together towards perfect felicity from the moment he arrives in Bath. There is 
no necessity for Mr Elliot to be an out-and-out villain - just an averagely flawed 
man, like Frank Churchill in Emma. It would be quite sufficient, indeed it would 
be more telling, for Anne to prefer, to love Captain Wentworth, without there 
being anything wicked about his rival or any dark secret in his past. 

The early history of Mr Elliot, as it is given in the introductory chapters, 
could stand. He could now be a respectable if calculating man, first thinking of 
attaching Elizabeth, then bowled over despite himself by Anne, but when he can’t 
have Anne, quite prepared to settle for Elizabeth and the advantages she brings. 
Some jealousy of Anne on Elizabeth’s part - some humbling acknowledgement 
of why a man might prefer her sister - would add roundness to her character and 
interest to the plot. In such ways Anne’s sweetness of character mi ght be shown 
to have a salutary effect on both Mr Elliot and Elizabeth, offering the possibility 
of better governance of Kellynch in the fullness of time. 

In such a scenario, Mrs Clay could retire defeated, allowing us to feel sorry for 
her - for after all, she is in a pitiable position, and why shouldn’t she try to do the 
best for herself? Who in her place would have refused the Elliots’ invitations? She 
has done nothing wrong. And Mrs Smith could appear in a better light, without 
the double dealing that she is first made to stoop to when she congratulates Anne 
on what she thinks is her engagement to Mr Elliot. This aspect of Mrs Smith is 
very hard to swallow. She could be cleared of all duplicity and be credited with 
all the virtues Jane Austen intends her to have of elasticity under misfortune. 
Mr Elliot would be much more plausible as the suitor of Elizabeth than as the 
seducer, possibly the dupe, of someone so ordinary as Mrs Clay. 

I now want to look at some of the implausibilities in the plot. Some of these 
are no more than a quibble, and it is only Jane Austen’s high standards that make 
us question them at all. Others are radical enough to damage the integrity of the 
novel. 

In the former category I would place the abandonment of the two little 
Musgrove boys at Uppercross for, it would seem, a couple of weeks at least, with 
not a single adult of the family to take care of them: only the flighty nurserymaid 
Jemima. Is this really likely? Even if their mother could do such a thing - and I 
don’t believe it even of her - would Mrs Musgrove countenance it, and decamp 
to Lyme without insisting her daughter-in-law come back? The handling of the 
Charles Musgroves’ family life earlier in the text is one of the elements that ground 
it in reality - a real advance on Pride and Prejudice, say, where the Gardiners are 
separated from their children at Christmas with a youthful callousness on their 
creator’s part. But Persuasion is the work of a mature writer who knows that in a 
household with no pretensions to grandeur, children influence arrangements and 
their needs have to be taken into account. 

More pertinently to the integrity of the book, the secrecy and amnesia 
surrounding Anne’s engagement seem overdone. There is a cluster of 
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improbabilities here. Is it really likely that Sir Walter would have forgotten the 
surname of the man to whom his daughter was once engaged? Did not Lady 
Russell observe the attachment as it was growing, and attempt to dissuade Anne 
before an actual engagement was entered into? Perhaps she was away from 
home, and returned to find a fait accompli. But we are not told that it was so. 
Did not Frederick write off with his joyous news to his sister, a letter that it would 
have been too late to stop? Mary might be wholly self-centred, but would she 
really show so little curiosity about Anne’s former acquaintance with Captain 
Wentworth? 

Even if we accept all this as necessary to get the plot off the ground, there is 
an inconsistency relating to secrecy and Anne that is far more fundamental to 
the value judgments of the novel. Consider how the news of her engagement, 
at the end of the novel, must strike almost all her acquaintance, especially the 
Musgroves and Crofts. Nothing can have prepared them for it. Nobody has 
been permitted to observe a growing interest between the couple. They must 
surely think that Captain Wentworth is marrying Anne on the rebound from his 
disappointment in Louisa, and that Anne has accepted him for reasons other than 
being in love with him, to escape being an old maid. This could be amusing 
enough, if more were made of it, but it does expose an odd slippage. We are told 
that Anne prizes the frank and open-hearted: but she is not either herself. “Mr 
Elliot was rational, discreet, polished, - but he was not open. There was never 
any burst of feeling, any warmth of indignation or delight, at the evil or good of 
others” is her indictment of him, but this surely describes Anne herself, at least 
until the scene in the White Hart. She distrusts those ‘whose presence of mind 
never varied, whose tongue never slipped’, but that is an exact description of her 
own social behaviour. We know her; but that has obscured the fact that nobody 
around her can have any idea of what she is thinking. 

An example of her excessive reserve and discretion is the way she fails to 
communicate the news of Louisa’s engagement to the Crofts, waiting for them 
to find it out and tell her, when the friendly thing would surely have been to 
tell them - people whom she likes and respects, not mere gossips, and people 
moreover with a legitimate and benevolent interest in Louisa’s welfare. This is 
happy news which is in the public domain - it is not a secret entrusted to Anne; 
there is no reason for her not to give this pleasure to the Crofts, yet she does 
not even contemplate doing so, pretending to have no foreknowledge when it is 
communicated to her. 

To return to Anne’s disapprobation of Mr Elliot on the grounds of discretion, 
is he quite so discreet anyway? Only the paragraph before this denunciation of 
someone always on his guard, we hear of ‘the names which occasionally dropt 
of former associates, the allusions to former practices and pursuits’, enough to 
convince Anne that there had been ‘bad habits’ - how ‘cautious’ is that? Two 
paragraphs after being found ‘not open’, comes: ‘He had spoken to her with some 
degree of openness of Mrs Clay; had appeared completely to see what Mrs Clay 
was about, and to hold her in contempt’: surely, so far as is compatible with 
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politeness, just one of those bursts of feeling at the evil of others that Anne claims 
is missing in him. ‘Mrs Clay found him as agreeable as anybody’: is this not just 
good manners? 

‘He endured too well’ - presumably the trying nature of her father - yet when 
she finds that he called her father a fool in a private letter eleven years ago, ‘Anne 
could not immediately get over the shock and mortification of finding such words 
applied to her father’. So what does she expectin Sir Walter’s own house? If Mr 
Elliot is going to frequent the house at all - and both the social/family etiquette 
of the day, and possible courtship of Anne, are perfectly legitimate reasons to do 
so - then agreeableness to all within it are called for. I think Anne, or more likely 
the narrator, has got herself into another inconsistency here. Let Anne prefer the 
manners of her true love by all means - that should be sufficient. Her preference 
is lovely and endearing: she has no need to find fault with the ordinary good 
manners and forbearance that smooth social intercourse - and which she, herself, 
practises: her manners ‘invariably correct’. 

There is no necessity for readers to find Captain Wentworth as perfect as Ann e, 
does - but there are some aspects of his behaviour which seem to me morally 
questionable, yet are not noticed by either the narrator or Anne. His lingering 
among the female flatteries and charms of Uppercross when he should be visiting 
his brother’s new bride in Shropshire would call forth Mr Knightley’s strictures, 
at least. More dubious still is his treatment of Louisa after he realises that he 
does not love her. Why is leaving her without a word more honourable than 
staying in Lyme but showing by relative coolness his lack of interest? Imagin e 
the great distress of Louisa to wake up and find her admirer vanished, leaving 
her in complete ignorance of his feelings and intentions. Had she been deeply in 
love, her sufferings would have been worse than Marianne’s - or Jane Bennet’s or 
Jane Fairfax’s or Maria Bertram’s - all the women who are perforce static while 
the men they love come and go at will. Captain Wentworth claims, afterwards, 
to Anne, that if Louisa still wanted him, he was holding himself in honour at 
her disposal. But firstly, how is she supposed to make this known to him? She 
cannot. And secondly, even if she had the power of recalling him, would he 
seriously have gone through with a marriage to a woman he already knows he 
does not love, and to whom he has not even proposed? How honourable and 
honest would that be - how fair to Louisa? 

In the event, he feels himself set free by her engagement to another, but this 
is a stroke of luck not to be looked for. What would he have done had she not 
become engaged, as in all probability would have been the case? No, I think these 
explanations to Anne are meant by Jane Austen to make us admire him as the soul 
of honour, but they don’t really bear investigation. 

Returning to the early chapters and a few more minor quibbles. When Frederick 
Wentworth first addressed Anne, as a young man, he was without fortune. We are 
told that ‘He had been lucky in his profession, but spending freely, what had 
come freely, had realised nothing’. I should like to know what this spending 
freely implies. He has not spent anything on a home, since he has never had 
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one. Does Captain Wentworth drink, or womanise, or gamble? We hope none 
of these things, but where does Anne think his money has gone? Eight years 
after the total breach, we learn that Anne has no reason to believe him married. I 
think it is much more likely that she would have long ago resigned herself to his 
being married, and that the first glimmer of hope would be when he reappeared 
a single man still. What are her grounds, before his reappearance, for believing 
him unmarried? Has she read every single marriage announcement in the papers 
for eight years? He might have married abroad, as Charles Austen - and Horatio 
Nelson - did. 

.S till on naval matters, many commentators have pointed out the absurdity of 
two competent, experienced naval officers like Wentworth and Benwick, who 
have fought sea battles and seen numerous wounded and dying men, being so 
overcome with helplessness by the bloodless fall of one young lady from some 
steps. Similarly, the way Mrs Croft has to take the reins from the Admiral to 
avoid an accident in their gig, makes one wonder how he ever steered a ship 
safely and reached the rank he has. But this is superb comedy. The fall from the 
Cobb has more complicated fictional work to do - and we probably all have an 
opinion on whether it is adequate to do it. 

As a punishment for a little self-will in Louisa, it is certainly excessive. As a 
device to get her out of the way long-term it’s rather clumsy. But as a means of 
demonstrating Anne’s superiority in sense and clear-headedness, it is superb. The 
way the group is collected and all behave in character is masterly, and the narration 
- ‘it was all done in rapid moments’ demonstrates the author’s perfect control of 
her quite complex material at this point. And don’t we all love that Jane Austen 
touch, ‘nay, two dead young ladies’ - yes, this is comedy too. Absurd though the 
passage can seem in one light - if we look at the steps and pavement it is hard to 
imagine that somebody jumping with her arms out to be caught, would fall on her 
head, or that concussion putting her out of action for months could result - what 
other incident or accident could there be that would be at once Louisa’s own fault, 
and while of grave import to the characters, not tragic to the reader. 

In writing Persuasion, Jane Austen set herself the same difficult task as in 
Mansfield Park, namely that the central consciousness of her story has nothing 
much to learn. Like Fanny Price, Anne Elliot just has to wait for the man she 
loves to come to a realisation of her merits - to wait passively and mutely, at least 
until that inspired passage in the White Hart, and even then Anne does not speak 
directly to her lover. If we ask ourselves why most readers have felt that Jane 
Austen carries this off more successfully in Persuasion than in Mansfield Park, the 
answer is bound to come back to the respective characters of the heroines. Fanny 
has her supporters as well as her detractors, but nobody (as far as I am aware) has 
failed to give their heart to Anne. There is never anything sanctimonious about 
her. She is more self-aware, if less self-conscious, than Fanny. She has lived 
half as long again in the world, and knows more of the way it works. She can 
and does admit her weaknesses and smile at her own foibles, and we like her for 
it. She is also generous, sympathising and forbearing to all around her, which is 
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more than can can be said for Fanny. Only once does Anne strike the wrong note, 
in my opinion, and that is when, after the reconciliation, she justifies her original 
conduct to Captain Wentworth: 

I have been thinking over the past, and trying impartially to judge of the right 
and wrong, I mean with regard to myself; and I must believe that I was right, 
much as I suffered from it, that I was perfectly right in being guided by the friend, 
whom you will love better than you do now.... I was right in submitting to her, 
and that if I had done otherwise, I should have suffered more in continuing the 
engagement, than I did even in giving it up, because I should have suffered in my 
conscience. I have now, as far as such a sentiment is allowable in human nature, 
nothing to reproach myself with; and if I mistake not, a strong sense of duty is no 
bad part of a woman’s portion. 

In anyone but Anne whom we have come to love, we would find this 
insufferably smug (out Fannying Fanny). The tone and the content are both 
faulty. As a last word on her story, it is inadequate and even wrong-headed. For 
could she have suffered more than she did in giving up the engagement? We saw 
how sad she was at the beginning, her affections and abilities denied outlet. It is 
only by remote chance and co-incidence that she is given a second opportunity to 
draw her lover to her. Their paths might never have crossed again at all, or even 
worse, he might have been reintroduced to her as a married man. She should 
be thanking Providence for this astonishing second chance, not congratulating 
herself on having been ‘perfectly right’. In giving way to such a degree of self¬ 
approbation, she is not only not very appealing: she is not judging with perfect 
clarity - which is what the heroines usually have to do in order to be rewarded 
with their heart’s desire. 

Of course the effect would be different if there were some gentle mockery or 
deflation from the narrator at Anne’s being high-flown again - she does have a 
tendency to this, think of her reaction to a sick chamber, or the musings on high- 
wrought love and eternal constancy that spread purification and perfume through 
the streets of Bath - but on the contrary, there is nothing to suggest her summation 
is not endorsed. This passage does carry all the weight of a last word. It is, when 
we think back to the dilemma with which the book opened, a bit of a sell-out. 

I would not think it possible to have so many criticisms of a novel, some of 
them quite radical, and yet to prefer it to every other novel I’ve read. Persuasion 
truly is that conundrum, faultless despite its faults. In a novel that Jane Austen 
is known to have read when she had just begun to write Emma, The Heroine by 
Eaton Stannard Barrett, the hero says to the heroine Cherubina (there’s a name 
to conjure with for those of us who collect names), ‘Had I not seen your failings, 

I should never have discovered your perfections’. We know that this is how Mr 
Knightley falls in love with Emma. By thinking about the failings of Persuasion, 

I believe its perfections can only grow on us. 

Work cited: Northanger Abbey and Persuasion, a Casebook, edited by B.C. 
Southam, Macmillan, 1976 
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Notes on Sales 2004 

Christine Penney 


First and early editions 

Sense and Sensibility 

Vol 1 only of the first edition, 1811 (Gilson Al) was offered as part of Lot 279 
in the Bloomsbury Book Auctions sale on 4 November. This Lot also included 
the first two vols of the first edition of Mansfield Park (see below). This solitary 
volume lacked the half-title, was foxed and disbound. The estimate for the Lot 
was £800-£l,200 and it sold for £588. Lot 633 in the Sotheby sale on 27 May 
was a copy of the second edition, 1813, (Gilson A2). Vol 1 had the bookplate of 
Augustine Birrell. All half-titles were present but vol 1 lacked the final blank. It 
was bound in red-brown cloth of ca 1830, described, somewhat improbably, as 
apparently a publisher’s remainder binding. The estimate was £3,000-£4,000 and 
it sold for £3,360. Item 6 in the Bow Windows Catalogue 169 was a mixed copy, 
vol 1 being of the second edition and vols 2 and 3 of the first. It was bound in 
contemporary green half calf with marbled endpapers and sides and lacked the 
half-titles. The price was £5,500. 

Pride and Prejudice 

Lot 2378 in the sale at John Bellman, Billingshurst, West Sussex on 21 May was a 
copy of the second edition, 1813 (Gilson A4). It had the half-titles, was bound in 
half calf with marbled boards and had belonged to Charles Darwin’s son Horace, 
who had pencilled his initials on the front endpapers. Estimated at £4,000-£6,000 
it sold for £4,600. Lot 198 in the Bloomsbury Book Auctions sale on 17 June 
was a copy of the third edition, 1817 (Gilson A5 ). Bound in contemporary half 
calf with marbled boards, it had the half-titles, was slightly foxed and bore some 
signs of wear in loose or damaged pages and cracked hinges. There were two 
ownership inscriptions on the title pages to each volume, of Mary and Louisa 
Robinson. The estimate was £800-£1,200 and it sold for £1,700. 

Mansfield Park 

Lot 632 in the Sotheby sale on 27 May was a copy of the first edition, 1814, 
(Gilson A6). This was bound in contemporary half calf and marbled boards, 
lacking the half-titles, the final blank in vol 2 and the final advertisement leaf 
in vol 3. The estimate was £2,000-£3,000 and it sold for £5,760. Another copy 
appeared as Item 179 in a Simon Finch catalogue, which was sumptuous even 
by his standards, un-numbered and called simply English - an exploration of 
Englishness in books, manuscripts and art from c. 1230-2004. His Mansfield 
Park was bound in contemporary speckled calf, expertly rebacked with panelled 
spines and red and green morocco labels. All half-titles were present and also 
the advertisement leaf at the end of vol 3. The price was £15,000. Bloomsbury 
Book Auctions offered another copy, lacking vol 3, at Lot 279 (which included 
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vol 1 of the first edition of Sense and Sensibility, mentioned above) in their sale 
on 4 November. It also lacked the half-titles and was bound in later half cloth 
over old marbled boards. The binding was detached on vol 1. The estimate for 
the whole lot was £800-£l,200 and it sold for £588, as mentioned above. Bow 
Windows had a copy of the second edition, 1816, (Gilson A7) in their Catalogue 
169 (Item 7). It lacked the half-titles and was bound in contemporary green 
half calf with marbled endpapers and sides - a style which sounds similar to the 
copy of Sense and Sensibility in the same catalogue, mentioned above. Another 
copy was Lot 292 in the Mallams of Oxford sale on 4 June. Lacking the half- 
titles it was bound in half leather with marbled boards and was estimated at £200 
-£300, fetching a handsome £1,450. Item 91 in John Robertshaw’s Catalogue 
90 was a copy of the first French translation - Le Parc de Mansfield, ou les Trois 
Cousines, par l’auteur de Raison et Sensibilite, ou les deux Manieres d’Aimer; 
d’Orgueil et Prejuge, etc. Paris, 1816 (Gilson C6). In four volumes, bound in 
contemporary calf-backed pink boards with flat spines it was a presentation copy, 
with an inscription on the verso of the half-title of vol 1 from the translator, Henri 
Vilmain, to Madame Seyrussen (?). Only four other copies of this edition are 
recorded in Gilson and the bookseller, who does not usually sell early editions of 
Jane Austen, asked £6,500 for it. 

Emma 

I have found only one copy of this novel in 2004, which is unusual. Dreweatt 
Neate had a copy of the first edition, 1816 (Gilson A8), in their sale on 19 May. 
Bound in contemporary red morocco, with the library label of Bethune of Balfour, 
(Gilbert Bethune, 20 th of Balfour, b. 1765 according to the catalogue) and estimated 
at £3,000-£4,000, it fetched £6,000. 

Northanger Abbey and Persuasion 

Lot 2379 in the John Bellman sale on 21 May was a copy of the first edition, 1818 
(Gilson A9). It lacked all half-titles except to vol 4 and was bound in half calf with 
marbled boards. Like the Pride and Prejudice mentioned above this also belonged 
to Horace Darwin and included his bookplates. Estimated at £3,000 -£4,000 it 
sold for £2,350. Lot 634 at Sotheby’s on 27 May was another copy, each volume 
of which bore the contemporary ownership inscription of Charlotte Elizabeth 
Craven, a cousin of Mary and Martha Lloyd, who also owned a first edition of 
Emma. (See Deirdre LeFaye’s edition of Jane Austen’s Letters, page 513.) Vols 
2-4 lacked the half-titles and that to vol 1 was bound after the biographical notice 
of the author. The binding was contemporary half calf with marbled boards and 
endpapers, showing some wear and tear. It was estimated at £2,000-£3,000 and 
sold for £2,640. 

Collected editions 

Lot 463 at Christies on 16 November included, with copies of Trollope’s Eustace 
Diamonds, 1872 and Marryat’s Masterman ready, 1841-42, a copy of the Carey, 
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Lea and Blanchard of Philadelphia edition of the novels, 1838 (Gilson El). This 
was two volumes in one, bound in contemporary red half calf. It was a reprint of 
their 1832-33 edition. The lot was estimated at £400-£500 and fetched £418. 

Other material 

Item 104 in Blackwell’s Catalogue B144 was a copy of the first edition of Fanny 
Burney’s Camilla: or, a picture of youth, 1796, (Gilson K7), which has Miss J. 
Austen, Steventon, among the subscribers. Bound in early twentieth century half 
dark green morocco by Riviere, it was offered for £950. Another copy, bound 
in rubbed and worn contemporary sheep, was Lot 174 in the Lyon and Turnbull 
sale on 11 June. This was offered with a copy of Shenstone’s works, 1764. The 
estimate for the two was £100-£150 but the lot sold for only £50 - a bargain for 
the purchaser no doubt. Lot 33 in the Bloomsbury Book Auctions sale on 23 
September was another copy, lacking the advertisement leaf at the end of vol 1. It 
was estimated at £150-£200 but failed to sell. A copy of the first Dublin edition 
of James Austen’s periodical publication The Loiterer, 1792 , priced at £950, was 
item 11 in John Price’s Catalogue of recent acquisitions for September 2004. 
This periodical, consisting of 60 weekly numbers, was first published in Oxford 
from 31 January 1789 to 20 March 1790, when James was a student there. He 
and his brother Henry wrote much of the content themselves and tradition has it 
that their younger sister also made some contributions. James had it republished 
in two volumes in Oxford in 1790. 

Lot 338 in the Bonhams sale on 16 November was a copy of the first edition, 
1870 (Gilson M125), of James Edward Austen Leigh’s A memoir of Jane Austen 
by her nephew. It was bound in modem quarter calf with minor spotting and 
was estimated at £70-£90, fetching £96. Another copy was sold at the Y Gelli 
auction (Hay on Wye) on 23 July (Lot 118). The estimate was £50-£70 but I 
have been unable to learn the hammer price. Bloomsbury Book Auctions had 
a copy at Lot 34 in their sale on 7 October. Included in the lot was a copy of 
Love and friendship, 1922. The estimate was £100-£150 and the sale realised 
£235. Ian Hodgkins offered in his catalogue 120, at Item 9, a copy of the novella 
attributed to Jane Austen’s eldest niece, Anna Lefroy - Mary Hamilton, published 
in a limited edition of 510 copies by Elkin Mathews & Marrot in 1927 (Gilson 
L5). It was originally published in A. A. Watts The literary souvenir in 1834. The 
preface to the 1927 edition describes it as ‘a kind of miniature Persuasion’. David 
Gilson discusses its authorship in his contribution to The Warden’s Meeting: a 
tribute to John Sparrow, 1977 (Gilson M1779). The price was £85; it is copy 
no. 24 and now resides on the shelves of Special Collections at the University 
of Birmingham Library. Copy no.500 is on my own shelves, purchased for £26 
in 1990. Item 20 in Charles Cox’s Catalogue 49 was an aquatint engraving by 
Edward Duncan after William James Huggins of the ship commanded by Charles 
Austen, the Winchester. Described as a striking large portrait of the warship, 
it showed the vessel under sail beneath a dramatically lit sky, with the white 
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cliffs of, presumably, Hampshire on the horizon with a lighthouse at the far left. 
The engraved caption at the foot read: ‘To Edward Griffith Colpoys Esqr. Vice 
Admiral of the White this plate of H.M.S. Winchester is respectfully dedicated 
by Captain C. J. Austen and the officers... Published Jany. 1 st 1830 by W J 
Huggins, 105 Leadenhall Street’. The plate was in a plain window mount with 
slight cropping at the edge affecting the artists’ initials. The price was £240. The 
image is reproduced in Park Honan’s Jane Austen, her life, 1997 (Plate 14). Wallis 
and Wallis of Lewes, in their sale on 12 October, had at Lot 55 a collection of 
documents relating to the Battle of Santo Domingo. Francis Austen was Captain 
of HMS Canopus in this action and one of the documents, a power of attorney 
for prizes, listing officers and crew, was signed by him. The very long description 
did not include an estimate but the collection sold for £2,100. Spink and Son on 
30 September sold a bank note for £1 from about 1810 issued by the Petersfield 
New Bank for Austen (Henry Austen), Vincent and Clement. This was Lot 
827, estimated at £250-£300 and selling for £345. Bonhams, in their sale of 19 
October, had at Lot 96 a book published by Stephen Austen, the mean great-uncle 
who refused to help the orphaned George Austen and his siblings. This was The 
elements of Sir Isaac Newton’s philosophy, revised by John Hanna, 1738. An early 
owner was John Dove. The estimate was £100-£200 and it fetched £478. Another 
of Uncle Stephen’s publications - John Trapp’s Popery truly stated and confuted, 
1745, was Lot 47 in the Gilding’s of Market Harborough sale on 14 December. 
The estimate was £30-£40 and it sold for £36. Our subscription to Invaluable 
as usual threw up some items of doubtful relevance. One of these was Lot 72 
at the Bonhams sale on 22 April. This was a miniature of John Mackie (1787- 
1847) painted by Abraham Daniel. The catalogue made much of the fact that the 
Mackies lived in Southampton and were acquainted with the Austens. Deirdre Le 
Faye says this is entirely unlikely; the only possible family was named Mackay 
and Jane Austen refers to them only in Bath in 1805. The lot did well, however, 
despite, or perhaps because of, its imaginative description, exceeding its estimate 
of £2,000-£3,000 by reaching £3,585. Item 12 in Ian Hodgkins’s Catalogue 
120 was an original pen and ink cartoon by Neil Bennett (b.1941) priced at £70. 
Captioned ‘Miss Bennet’s hen night in Bath was wanting in decorum’ it shows 
three ladies having what the bookseller describes as ‘a good ol’ knees up and sing¬ 
song’ in the middle of the road, while a disapproving gentleman walks past on the 
pavement. Mr Bennett was the British Cartoonist Association’s Cartoonist of the 
Year in 2002. It is not at all clear for which of the three married Miss Bennets he 
considers this sketch appropriate - certainly not the well-bred Jane or Elizabeth, 
whose fiancds would probably have broken off their engagements forthwith; this 
only leaves Lydia, whose hen night, had Aunt Gardiner allowed so indecorous a 
frolic, would have taken place in London. 
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The Watsons, Her Other Bath Novel; 
or, Jane Austen does a little patching 
Kathryn Sutherland 


There is something more than usually poignant about the evidence provided by 
Jane Austen’s manuscripts; their survival could hardly have been better planned. 
They stand for bold, facetious experiment, for failure or dead ends, and eventually 
for death itself. In the case of the juvenilia and perhaps also the novella Lady 
Susan, a bookmaker’s pride enhances their faircopy status as confidential 
documents. 1 These are her exuberant beginnings as a writer, the make-believe or 
vanity publications for family circulation of a literary apprentice. In appearance 
they are far different from her mature and frustrated beginnings, given much 
later the titles The Watsons and Sanditon (also of course her dead end), and from 
the discarded first ending to Persuasion, all working manuscripts with shared 
physical characteristics. This distinction between apprenticeship and workaday 
experiment that the fair and foul papers graphically enact is maintained with 
surprising neatness; though she treasured for more than a decade the aborted 
family study The Watsons, there is no evidence that Jane Austen made a faircopy; 
nor is there evidence that she kept early drafts (‘Elinor and Marianne’ as novel- 
in-letters, for example) beyond their recasting into new forms. But whether fair 
copies or working drafts, the manuscripts have this in common: they constitute the 
extremes of a writing career without the middle ground. With the tiny exception 
of one chapter of Persuasion, the six finished novels are known only through their 
public texts; their private performance was long ago silenced in print. It is by no 
means inevitable that unfinished and lifetime unpublished writings should cast 
an author in a new light; it is least expected where, as with Austen, the published 
corpus has by tradition been considered to form so impregnable a unity. But 
Jane Austen’s manuscripts matter for several reasons: they are so few; and being 
available only for those works which did not see print in her lifetime they increase 
the canon and extend her range as a writer. In the case of the post-juvenile or 
working manuscripts, there is the further possibility that they will give access to a 
creative process - the process of writing and revision - otherwise denied us. 2 

If lifetime unpublished writings need not change what we know about a 
writer, autograph manuscripts will and do alter our angle of vision. Autograph 
manuscripts, like paintings and unlike printed books, are highly individual, unique 
documentary witnesses, and where they are working drafts, as is the case with the 
opening scenes of The Watsons, the hand’s trace upon the paper of the movements 
of the mind embodies another uniqueness. Working drafts provide the somatic 
clues to an unusual specificity - the wayward spellings, irregular dashes, and 
erasures - the signs of the hand’s performance of the mind’s bidding, which are 
effaced by print. 

Anxious to narrow the disruptive distance between fiction-making and, 
to his Victorian sensibilities, more orthodox feminine domestic pastimes (like 
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satin-stitch and games of spilikins), Jane Austen’s nephew and early biographer 
James Edward Austen-Leigh furnished his 1870 Memoir of Jane Austen with a 
lithographic facsimile of his aunt’s ‘clear strong handwriting’, declaring ‘[hjappy 
would the compositors for the press be if they had always so legible a manuscript 
to work from.’ 3 It is a calculatedly innocuous calligraphic sample, a party-piece 
(the manuscript of the verses on Mr Gell and Miss Gill now owned by Bath 
City Council), and as such quite unrepresentative. Where the faircopied juvenilia 
are reflexively encoded documents with conspicuous artefactual status, with the 
working manuscripts we face a series of frustrations rather than revelations. As 
evidence they are insufficient to generate a set of probable creative procedures 
by which Austen may have worked from novel to novel. However, the physical 
particulars of writing, the care she took in preparing its material surface, and the 
presentation of her working copy may indicate more than we have realized about 
her practice. 

The French textual critic Louis Hay has argued that regardless of period or 
nationality or language all writers follow one of two practices when they write: 
either they write programmatically or immanently. In the former case, they plan 
structure, scenes, and narrative evolution in some written detail in advance; 
in the latter, writing is more spontaneous, and even though it may evolve in a 
fragmentary fashion these fragments are more fully textualized from the outset. 4 
In Austen’s case we simply do not have the evidence to know whether she 
followed a general practice in writing and what it might have been. Long periods 
of gestation and of critical reflection post-composition are mentioned within 
the immediate family and can be adduced from the record of dates; it was not 
just ‘Catherine’ that she ‘put upon the Shelve for the present.’ 5 The accident of 
posthumous publication coupling together two such apparently different works 
as Northanger Abbey and Persuasion can on reflection be seen as the inevitable 
consequence of a chronology of writing which included alongside new ventures 
the mining over time of manuscript fragments and the revision of earlier completed 
writings, a pattern which leaves us with Sanditon, her final work, as the sequel to 
Northanger Abbey, one of her earliest. At the same time, the abandoned ending 
to Persuasion witnesses forcefully that in this instance at least she wrote with no 
overall structure mapped in advance, while the evidence of the other working 
drafts suggests writing without much prior material preparation and the almost 
immediate emergence of fully textualized prose in which grammatical structures 
and stylistic elaboration are already well developed even though the phrasing 
may be adjusted and revisited on several subsequent occasions - the procedures, 
in other words, of an immanent writer. This is confirmed by Henry Austen’s 
statement that ‘in composition she was equally rapid and correct.’ 6 But (and it is 
a very big but) all we have by way of evidence to substantiate these speculations 
are false starts and dead ends. 

The case for Jane Austen as an immanent writer can be made from the 
evidence of the working drafts; it can be strengthened by obvious similarities to 
her habits as a letter writer. At the same time, there is testimony in the revisiting 
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and permutation of common narrative elements for a degree of general planning 
best described as preoccupation. Jane Austen was a novelist whose instinct, as 
she tells us herself, was to concentrate. The range of her subject-matter and story 
patterns is restricted; on the other hand, the play of tone and moral imagination 
(the ethical compass in which her characters live, act, and react) is wide, far 
wider than that of her contemporary novelists. The activity of critical reading 
disciplined her scope as a writer, from her beginnings in the fertile intertextual 
parodies of the juvenilia. Subsequently all her full-length novels imply a critical 
perspective on fiction writing and fiction reading. In her novels the novel itself is 
assumed as the common ground or shared locus of illusion on which all readers 
can draw. Not the least aspect of this textual reflexiveness is the dialogue over 
years her novels enter into with one another. 

The fragment of what reads like a substantial beginning to a novel, about 
17,500 words, was given the descriptive title The Watsons by James Edward 
Austen-Leigh, ‘for the sake of having a title by which to designate it’, 7 when 
he first presented it to the public in 1871. It is the earliest dated evidence we 
have of a narrative by Jane Austen thoroughly grounded in social realism; its 
documentation of the economic, emotional, and moral bleakness that attend a 
family reduced to the very limit of genteel poverty is stark and uncomfortable. 
According to Austen-Leigh, it is ‘probable, that it was composed at Bath, before 
she ceased to reside there in 1805.’ 8 In terms of the chronology of the early 
drafting of the full-length novels, and setting aside Lady Susan, this would make 
The Watsons her fourth novel. Versions of what were subsequently published as 
Sense and Sensibility, Pride and Prejudice, and Northanger Abbey were all written 
by 1799 before the Austen family’s removal to Bath. In this early form Pride 
and Prejudice and Northanger Abbey had already been offered to publishers, in 
November 1797 and early 1803, respectively. Despite a shared anxious attention 
to the gradations of wealth and social standing, and plots whose resolution hinges 
on the surmounting of such distinctions, none of these early studies in its final 
form allows the constrictions of circumstantial reality to win out over romance 
and comedy. The Watsons seems set to reverse these priorities and to test the 
survival of romance and comedy in the person of Emma Watson, imported in its 
opening pages into the meanest degree of gentrified provincial life. 

Unlike her practice later with the manuscript of Sanditon and the various 
attempts at a conclusion to Persuasion, the surviving fragment suggests that 
Austen did not date her writing of The Watsons. Austen-Leigh considered that 
the ‘internal evidence of the style’ offered no clues to when it was written, and he 
based his dating on the evidence of watermarks; he mentions dates of 1803 and 
1804 in the paper, though in my recent examination I have discovered the date 
1803 only. A more precise dating, albeit at a distance of eighty years, is provided 
by Fanny Caroline Lefroy, daughter of Anna Lefroy, the niece with whom we 
know Austen on occasion discussed her work. According to Fanny Caroline, 
‘Somewhere in 1804 [Austen] began “The Watsons”, but her father died early in 
1805, and it was never finished.’ 9 Cassandra Austen bequeathed the manuscript 
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to Anna’s half-sister, Caroline, in whose possession it was when first published by 
her brother in 1871. In his account, Cassandra shared with her nieces ‘something 
of the intended story’: 

Mr. Watson was soon to die; and Emma to become dependent for a home 
on her narrow-minded sister-in-law and brother. She was to decline an offer 
of marriage from Lord Osborne, and much of the interest of the tale was to 
arise from Lady Osborne’s love for Mr. Howard, and his counter affection for 
Emma, whom he was finally to marry. 10 

Why was the story abandoned? Could Jane Austen have been discouraged by 
the failure of a second novel, ‘Susan’, a version of Northanger Abbey, now in the 
hands of a publisher for over a year, to appear in print? There is evidence from the 
Chawton period that publication was a vital stimulant to new writing. In Austen- 
Leigh’s opinion the failure was artistic; though there is vigour in the character 
sketches and especially in the development of relationships through conversation, 
it is probable that 

the author became aware of the evil of having placed her heroine too low, in 
such a position of poverty and obscurity as, though not necessarily connected 
with vulgarity, has a sad tendency to degenerate into it; and therefore, like a 
singer who has begun on too low a note, she discontinued the strain. It was 
an error of which she was likely to become more sensible, as she grew older, 
and saw more of society; certainly she never repeated it by placing the heroine 
of any subsequent work under circumstances likely to be unfavourable to the 
refinement of a lady. 

As a critical judgement, this is hopelessly snobbish and inept. It has no wider 
family authority, but it conforms with Austen-Leigh’s own mid-Victorian social 
anxieties and is therefore, in its way, further confirmation of the uncomfortable 
and uncompromising study in manners Austen was prepared to embark on at this 
time. 

The conjectured 1804 dating is the clue to a new realism, strengthened by 
the unusual similarity between the domestic situation of the Watsons and Jane 
Austen’s own reduced household at this time. In the story there are four Watson 
sisters, all unmarried and all with little money in the present or security for the 
future. Their precarious grasp on respectability is further threatened by an invalid 
father, a poorly beneficed clergyman, whose death will deprive them of their 
home. The three elder sisters know that their only hope of escaping destitution 
or dependence on unwilling relations lies in marriage; their several ways of 
coping with the dwindling prospects of a husband emphasize the ugliness of their 
lot and of the people circumstances have made them. The Watsons is set to be 
an unswerving study in the harsh realities of dependent women’s lives without 
the romantic illusions which in Sense and Sensibility and Pride and Prejudice 
sweeten life’s evils for some as they cast the behaviour of others, outside the 
charmed circle, in a crueller light. Here, by contrast, the searchlight of criticism 
shines more evenly. 

Despite Austen-Leigh’s attempts to cover it up, it is likely that life in Bath 
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opened Jane Austen’s eyes to a wider range of social behaviour and a keener 
sense of the precariousness of economic well-being than she had known before. 
If at twenty-eight or -nine she herself was about the age of Elizabeth, the eldest 
Watson sister, Cassandra was three years older and their almost-sister and 
domestic companion Martha Lloyd was thirty-nine. Cassandra and Martha both 
had disappointed plans for marriage behind them and Jane had the awkward 
episode of 2 December 1802 when in the space of twenty-four hours she had 
accepted and rejected the security offered by Harris Bigg-Wither’s marriage 
proposal. 11 Behind all, the loss of their Steventon home and the auctioning of 
precious possessions on their father’s retirement to Bath in 1801 had meant a 
reduction in domestic comfort for the Austens; it had left a general impression on 
Jane that ‘ [t]he whole World is in a conspiracy to enrich one part of our family 
at the expence of another.’ 12 On George Austen’s death and the full reversion 
of the livings of Steventon and Deane to his son James, his wife and daughters 
knew they would be almost completely reliant on the younger Austen males for 
necessary financial assistance. 13 

Before she had brought the new novel to the domestic crisis to be caused by Mr 
Watson’s death, real events overtook fiction: George Austen died suddenly after a 
short illness on 21 January 1805. Within two months the Austen women had given 
up their house in Green Park Buildings, Bath, and moved into modest lodgings 
in Gay Street. Martha Lloyd’s mother dying only weeks later, she firmed up 
plans to join the Austen household on a permanent basis. For the next four years 
they would all five relatively unsettled lives in temporary accommodation - more 
lodgings in Bath, long visits to stay with relations at Steventon and Godmersham, 
Adlestrop, and Stoneleigh Abbey, a long trip to Worthing, and eventually lodgings 
in Southampton, for a time shared with and subsidized by Jane’s newly married 
brother, Frank. The four women would eventually settle permanently in 1809 at 
Chawton, in a cottage owned by Jane’s third brother, the prosperous landowner, 
Edward. Thereafter they remained lifelong beneficiaries of his good fortune. This 
was in the future, but in 1804-5 a new novel based in the real harsh circumstances 
of women’s material existence came unexpectedly closer to the events of her own 
life than Austen was perhaps able to bear. 

We are accustomed to think of Jane Austen’s sources as literary, yet recent 
biographers have been drawn to the autobiographical resonance of The Watsons 
as setting it apart from her other writings and explaining its fragmentary state - as 
though its rawness is not simply attributable to an unrevised draft but represents 
a closer convergence of life and art either than she attempts elsewhere or than she 
could sustain. 14 There is some late family authority for this. Though Caroline 
Austen inherited the manuscript, it was among Frank Austen’s descendants that 
it retained a living currency into the twentieth century. This was appropriate: not 
only had Frank come to the rescue of his mother and sisters when he provided 
them with a home in Southampton, but much later, in' 1828, he married Martha 
Lloyd as his second wife. Growing up under the formidable tutelage of Martha 
and Cassandra, Frank’s children received an intensely interactive exposure 
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to the range of their dead aunt’s writings. First Frank’s daughter Catherine 
Hubback published a three-decker novel, The Younger Sister (1850), the opening 
five chapters of which are based closely on Jane Austen’s fragment. Then, in 
1928, a year after Chapman’s Clarendon Press transcription of the manuscript, 
Catherine’s granddaughter Edith Brown published with her husband Francis 
a modest completion grafted onto her own verbatim transcript of the original, 
paragraphed and punctuated in modem style. 

Edith Brown’s novel The Watsons divides Jane Austen’s fragment into ten 
chapters and develops it in a further seventeen. Unlike her grandmother’s 
extravagant Brontean refashioning, Brown’s aim was to do no more than expand 
what seemed implicit in the original. In a preface, she attempted to explain 
the novel’s genesis and abandonment, and naturally enough she identified its 
circumstances with her own branch of the Austens. She dates its writing not to 
1804 but 1807, when Jane Austen was living in Southampton with Frank and his 
new wife Mary Gibson, and she suggests that it was set aside because it replicated 
too closely this later stage in her depressed circumstances: 

Why then was the novel left unfinished? I believe the reason was this. Jane 
was deeply devoted to her family, and quite aware that family life is a fine 
art. Her heroine, Emma Watson, was to lose her father and go to live with her 
brother and sister-in-law. But Jane had lost her father and gone to live with 
her brother and sister-in-law. Was it wise to write on that subject at that time? 
Think of the feelings involved! Again, was it possible? 15 
We can extract a useful insight from this explanation while admitting the 
likelihood of its distorting partiality: one aspect of what her Victorian critic 
Margaret Oliphant shrewdly dubbed the clannishness of the Austen family was 
their persistent annexation of the writings to their own agendas. The date of 1807 
suits the active part played by Frank Austen in his sister’s history (and therefore it 
suits his descendant Edith Brown’s sense of her family history) rather better than 
it fits Jane Austen’s real circumstances. Though her domestic situation was still 
unsettled in 1807 there is no evidence to suggest that personal events could not 
by then be held under imaginative restraint within a fictional setting. In 1804- 
5, however, her confidence to distinguish fiction from reality must have been 
dangerously imperilled by the unexpected convergence of art and life. In 1805 
The Watsons would have been a narrative haunted by affiliation rather than, as it 
might have been in 1807, capable of exorcising it. 

The bleak critical eye Jane Austen trains upon the surface of small town society 
in The Watsons affords no concealment for characters or narrator - no softening 
social sympathy and no self-protective irony. The few letters to survive from the 
Bath years register in similar angular tones the lack of privacy, the discomfort, 
dreariness, and petty aggravations of life in lodgings on a limited income, and the 
alliances of convenience which pass for friendship in a transient society. From 
Lyme Regis on 14 September 1804 Jane writes to Cassandra of ‘the general 
Dirtiness of the House & furniture, & all it’s Inhabitants.’ 16 With her father and 
mother she is holidaying by the sea having recently vacated their Sydney Place 
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address in Bath. With some pique, she remarks that its new tenants, the Coles, 
‘have got their infamous plate upon our door. ’ The Austens are between permanent 
homes and will not move into Green Park Buildings until the following month. 
In the meantime, though their personal servants James and Jenny are more than 
satisfactory, there is a general unsuitability about their accommodation. Among 
the ‘bold, queerlooking people, just fit to be Quality at Lyme’, Jane dances with 
‘a new, odd looking Man who had been eyeing me for some time.’ She walks 
on the Cobb for an hour with ‘my dear friend Miss Armstrong’, who ‘is very 
conversable in a common way’, though ‘[s]he seems to like people rather too 
easily’, and ‘[l]ike other young Ladies she is considerably genteeler than her 
Parents’: a reference to Mrs Armstrong who ‘sat darning a p r of Stockings the 
whole of my visit -.’ 

The following Spring, in the more stratified society of Bath, Miss Armstrong, 
now hard to shake off, will seem a less desirable companion. Jane writes ruefully 
to Cassandra at that later time and in consequence of the renewed acquaintance of 
her resolution to ‘endeavour as much as possible to keep my Intimacies in their 
proper place, & prevent their clashing.’ 17 The whole of this long later letter from 
Bath, written over three days (from 21-23 April 1805), reads like a lesson in the 
precarious and difficult art of keeping (that is, knowing and defending) one’s 
social place. A few lines earlier we heard of attempts to ward off the unwelcome 
attentions of Aunt Leigh-Perrot, a permanent Bath resident and once again 
apparently something of an embarrassment to her relations. 18 But Jane knows that 
in refusing to join her aunt on various outings, she simply restricts her own social 
freedom, putting it ‘out of my power to go at all, whatever may occur to make it 
desirable.’ Then towards the end of the letter, and in a lapse of critical reflection, 
she records a little personal social triumph - a visit to ‘a Countess’. Jane and her 
mother have called that morning on Lord and Lady Leven, whose son is serving 
in the navy alongside Charles Austen. But the Austen women’s evident intention 
to promote Charles’s interests almost backfires when Lord Leven employs the 
polite fiction that his wife is not at home to receive them: Austens too, it seems, 
like Armstrongs, can overstep the mark. Finally, the letter returns to the vexed 
subject of ‘My Uncle & Aunt’, to describe how the Leigh-Perrots drank tea with 
Jane and her mother ‘last night’ (Monday 22 April): 

I have not much more to add. My Uncle & Aunt drank tea with us last night, 
& in spite of my resolution to the contrary, I could not help putting forward 
to invite them again this Evening. I thought it was of the first consequence to 
avoid anything that might seem a slight to them. I shall be glad when it is over, 
& hope to have no necessity for having so many dear friends at once again. 19 
What does she mean by ‘it’ being ‘over’? The specific anxiety of her aunt’s 
situation? The repeated tea-drinking with the embarrassing relations who 
must nevertheless not be shunned? Or something more general - the shallow 
complexities and constrictions of Bath society? The Austen women would not 
leave Bath permanently for Southampton until July 1806, another eighteen months 
away. But in June 1805 they made an extended visit to Godmersham and may not 
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have returned to Bath until the following March. 

Mary Lascelles, one of the keenest interpreters of Jane Austen’s style, made 
the connection between The Watsons and an ‘irritability’ settling on her even 
before she left Steventon. The same critical sensitivity and impatience that finds 
vent in the Bath letters in the sharp observation and denunciation of her own and 
others’ behaviour infuses the prose of The Watsons. Lascelles described it thus: 
‘Jane Austen seems to be struggling with a peculiar oppression, a stiffness and 
heaviness that threaten her style’. 20 More recently, for David Nokes, ‘something 
about the hard, cynical tone of the piece deterred her from ever returning to it.’ 21 
Another explanation may be that, unlike in the finished novels, Jane Austen could 
not find in The Watsons a structure adequate to restrain the play of domestic 
particulars; rather, it is the case that a structural atomization in perception reflects 
a deeper personal anomie. As in her letters, detail proliferates, contradictorily 
and uncomfortably, and takes on a local life of its own. To borrow a phrase 
from Deborah Kaplan, describing the letters, in The Watsons fragment we are 
presented with ‘pre-ideological’ or unresolved writing. 22 Because I believe 
she was instinctively an immanent writer, I think it would therefore have been 
impossible for her ever to resolve the writing once articulated in this form. 

From the outset, the expository functionality of its narrative and dialogue 
and its cold, peculiar angularity of vision make reading The Watsons an uneasy 
experience. Such exposition and angularity equate stylistically to the shallowness 
and open calculation which determine relationships in its small-town society. 
The Osbornes, we are told, are expected to honour the first assembly of the 
winter season to be held on Tuesday 13 October, in the town of D. in Surrey. 
The Edwardses, with their own carriage and a house in town, never miss these 
occasions, and are in the habit of extending an invitation to the Watson girls, who 
living in a village three miles away are poor and carriageless. Of all Jane Austen’s 
famously brisk and informative openings, this is the briskest. In few words, the 
pecking order is in place. We might calculate that revision would have smoothed 
out, softened, or deepened the effect, but this does not diminish the impact of 
the critical energy under which the novel begins nor does it fit with the effect of 
rewriting elsewhere in the draft. Of the four Watson girls, all unmarried, only the 
eldest, Elizabeth, and the youngest, Emma, are at home, and since their invalid 
father requires company, one must stay behind. Emma, newly returned to her 
family having spent the last fourteen years in the guardianship of an aunt and 
uncle in Shropshire, takes up the invitation. 

On their short drive into town Elizabeth fills in some of the blanks in Emma’s 
knowledge of her two other sisters, Penelope and Margaret. Some years before, 
Penelope destroyed Elizabeth’s prospects of marriage to ‘a young Man - a 
neighbou r A of the name of Purvis A ’. ‘Do not trust her with any secrets I of your 
own, take warning by me, do not trust her,’ Elizabeth advises; ‘she has her good 
I qualities, but she has no Faith, no Honour, no Scruples, if she can pro: I mote 
her own advantage.’ 23 Penelope is currently staying in Chichester with a married 
friend whose rich, elderly, and sickly uncle she is attempting to trap into marriage. 
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Margaret’s character survives examination little better: ‘she I is all gentleness & 
mildness when anybody I is by. - But she has a good deal of spirit A is a little fretful 
& perverse A a: I :mong ourselves.’ 24 All three sisters have in the past attracted and 
been grateful for the meaningless attentions of Tom Musgrave, a local lounge- 
lizard and hanger-on of the grander Osbornes. Emma, too, Elizabeth suggests, 
will be lucky if she draws his attention. There is something both distasteful and 
perfectly fitting in Elizabeth’s way of thinking and talking. She has found a way 
of coping with the world by making her ethical expectations even of those nearest 
(and who should be dearest) to her commensurate with its limited opportunities. 
Emma, who has recently suffered the kind of reversal of material fortunes that 
precipitated Fanny Burney’s Cecilia into the world, is not yet (and as putative 
heroine presumably never can be) in tune with this commensurability; for 
Emma and the reader, unconfined by such pragmatism, mean thoughts in mean 
circumstances jar. 

There is a particular energy at work in the fragment by which spaces, objects, 
physical things are given precision in order to confine the ideas they house, to 
check thought within material limits. Such writing proposes a kind of figurative 
constraint, inimical to the usual enlivening function of literary language, and 
profoundly disturbing in effect. On the contrary, there seems to be a conscious 
effort to restrict expression and thus to starve the capacity for imagining , leaving 
it equally narrow and mean. An examination of the manuscript shows Jane 
Austen repeatedly using revision to pare down her writing - literally, to make it 
meaner. In this spirit, the early description of Mr Edwards’s townhouse is drained 
of colour and reduced to the barest socially denotative features: 

was higher than most of its neighbours I with two windows on each side M r . E.s 


House 



the door, & Ifive the windows 


& chain the door 
itc p osts, & a chain 


- fl i ght ' 


approached 

. divided by a flight of stone steps. 25 

In more charged situations, like the early scenes at the assembly, the exceptional 
precision in the attention to detail generates the tension it describes: 


while she attended with 

M rs . Edwards carefully guarding her own dress, I &nvatehing over the yet greater 


Solicitude to I the proper security of her young Charges’ shoulders I & Throats, led the 
way up the wide staircase, I while no sound of a Ball but the first, tuning I Scrape of one 
violin, blessed the ears of her fol: blowers 

The party passed on - M rs . E’s sattin gown swept I along the clean floor of the Ball- 


to the fire I place at the upper end, where while 


were 
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room A where l A one party only were formally seated, &-a I three or four Officers A 
together, backwa r ds & forwa r ds 

lounging about, & Ipassing in & out from the adjoining card-1 -room. 26 

Little by little, by the smallest increments, the anxiety of the scene is wrought 
to a distinctive pitch - care for the ‘security’ of shoulders and throats, the ‘scrape’ 
(she first wrote ‘t unin g’) of the violin, the sound of satin on the clean floor, the long 
walk through the cold empty room to the fireplace at the upper end, the women’s 
consciousness of the presence of the self-consciously unconscious officers. 
There is nothing quite like this unmediated attention to detail elsewhere in Jane 
Austen’s fiction. (But compare it with a passage from a letter of 9 December 
1808, describing a Southampton ball where ‘the melancholy part was to see so 
many dozen young Women standing by without partners, & each of them with 
two ugly naked shoulders!’) 27 

Vir ginia Woolf used the opportunity provided by her brief and percipient 
discussion of The Watsons to conjecture Jane Austen’s writing practice in general, 
arguing that ‘the stiffness and the bareness of the first chapters prove that she was 
one of those writers who lay their facts out rather baldly in the first version and 
then go back and back and back and cover them with flesh and atmosphere.’ The 
evidence of the draft manuscript supports this kind of incremental adjustment, 
but only if we allow that repeated revisiting and minor change also worked in an 
exactly contrary fashion - to remove the flesh and on occasion expose the bones. 
We see the same paring back in revisions to Sanditon, and indeed Jane Austen 
recommended its practice (she calls it ‘scratching out’) to her novel-writing niece 
Anna in a letter of 1814. 28 

Later, at home in the village rectory with their widowed father, the Watson 
girls are defined and confined by domestic details - the dish of fried beef that 
Emma and Elizabeth share, ‘the Tray & the Knife-case’ which announce the 
unfashionable three o’clock dinner, and ‘the best parlour A a foot larger each way 
than the other A ’, ‘the usual A little A sitting room’. 29 Girls of slender means, their 
poverty licences a careless disregard, even insolence, in their guests: in the staring 
Lord Osborne (as ‘odd looking’ and as given to staring as Jane’s dancing partner 
at Lyme), whose conversational gambit settles too precipitately and with too much 
particularity on neat female ankles and half-boots — ‘nankin galoshed with black 
have- A looks A I a very good -air A well A . - Do not you like Half-boots?’ 30 Even 
brother Robert, the smug attorney made comfortable by marriage to his master’s 
bitchy daughter, is described in greeting Emma as ‘more in: I :tent on ... pondering 
over a doubtful halfcrown, than I on welcoming a Sister, who was no longer likely 
I to have any property for him to get the di: I section of.’ 31 There is something 
unavoidably judgemental in this style of writing. Unlike the Portsmouth scenes in 
Mansfield Park, where again Jane Austen tackles domestic meanness, there is no 
room here for displacement. ‘Novels,’ Martin Amis wrote, ‘are all about not going 
out of the house.’ Fanny Price may prove this with unusual literalness, but the 
obsessiveness with which she clings in imagination to one particular house while 
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inhabiting another, offers the possibility that in Portsmouth, as at Mansfield Park, 
things may be otherwise than they seem to her. Fanny’s capacity for disassociation 
from the space she inhabits (longing for Portsmouth at Mansfield and Mansfield 
at Portsmouth) allows the reader imaginative space too. In what we have of The 
Watsons, however, there is no such saving or distorting distance; the consequence 
is a kind of claustrophobia, which is both a material and an ethical constriction. 

Mary Waldron has recently suggested the possibility that ‘much of The 
Watsons was incorporated into the eventual revision of “First Impressions” that 
became Pride and Prejudice ,’ 32 There is a general similarity in the economic 
pressures upon the Watson and Bennet girls to insert themselves into satisfactory 
marriages as well as a family likeness between Lord Osborne and Mr Darcy, 
while the stiff position-taking which informs the discussion between Elizabeth 
and Emma Watson of marrying for mere security appears to be amplified and 
dramatically fictionalized in Mrs Bennet’s vulgar manoeuvrings and Charlotte 
Lucas’s pragmatism. Granted the kinship, it is, however, difficult to imagine 
that these elements, fundamental to its design, were not already in place in the 
earlier novel. But if it is the case that in revising Pride and Prejudice Jane Austen 
absorbed and enlivened aspects of the subject-matter of The Watsons, it is even 
more apparent that in general colouring and in its depiction of physical and 
emotional constraint - of sheer frustration -the fragment is far closer to Mansfield 
Park and Emma. 

The Watsons enacts with special intensity the moment when a new and tough 
realism took centre stage in Jane Austen’s art and in doing so changed decisively 
many of its elements. In Sense and Sensibility and Pride and Prejudice place 
functioned as little more than a series of theatrical sets. Now in The Watsons 
we see her working out a role for place and setting as something more than 
backdrop, as an informing environment with power to determine who we are and 
the opportunities we have. Linked to this is the significance of small objects. 
The emotional freight of the few personal possessions (what the narrator calls her 
‘nest of comforts’) which Fanny Price assembles around her in the east room at 
Mansfield Park, the disturbing triumph associated with her purchase of a silver 
penknife for Betsey, and the poignancy of Harriet Smith’s dull collection of ‘most 
precious treasures’ - ‘a small piece of court plaister’ and ‘the end of an old pencil’ 
- all take their origin in the psychological study of banality that The Watsons 
inaugurates. 33 The cramped assembly rooms at the White Hart Inn, where ‘the 
Tearoom was a small room within the Cardroom’, which was itself ‘straightened 
by Tables’ that ‘hemmed in’ Mrs Edwards’s party, look forward to the discussion 
in Emma of the suitability of the room at the Crown Inn as a space for dancing. In 
both cases, the decision appears in the end to be subjective as to whether a space 
is confining or accommodating. ‘It was A always A the pleasure of the I company 
alwa ys to have a little bustle & I croud’ the narrator observes in The Watsons. 34 
Yet this is only true in a simple sense; it is an aspect of what has been called 
Jane Austen’s ‘domestic pathology’ 35 that her characters will, whether heroically 
like Emma Woodhouse or foolishly and tragically like Maria Bertram, wrest 
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opportunity from confinement. All Emma Woodhouse will look for in dancing is 
‘space to turn in.’ 

The bleakness of its social vision, the queer Dickensian humour of Tom 
Musgrave and Lord Osborne, and the uncertainty as to how the heroine might be 
developed explain the difficulty in connecting The Watsons to the finished novels 
despite some powerful passages of conversation and description. But there are 
at least two moments which appear to be recycled in Mansfield Park. The first 
is Mr Watson’s encomium on Mr Howard’s gifts as a preacher, more specifically 
his talent for reading aloud, ‘without any Theatrical grimace or violence.’ Mr 
Watson, returned from a clerical visitation, is full of the occasion and especially 
struck by Mr Howard: 

own I do not I like I cannot II 

‘I have an abho r: I :rence of much action in the pulpit — & of the II 
I do not like endu r e the II 

artificial 

studied air & A inflexions of voice, which your I very popular & most 
admired Preachers generally I have. - A simple delivery is much better ealeu :l 
dated to inspire Devotion, & shews a much I better Taste. - M r . H. read like a 
scholar & a I gentleman.’ 36 

Later in Mansfield Park the topic is enlivened by Henry Crawford’s reading 
from Henry VIII and through debate with the newly ordained Edmund Bertram; 
in all this Fanny Price is their attentive listener. In the fragment this little drama 
is merely reported intelligence, a hint, perhaps, of the heroic significance Mr 
Howard’s character was to assume, but in the meantime inert information. 

The second moment occurs almost at the end of the fragment where we are 
told F.mma prefers sharing the retirement of her father’s sick room to the family 
party downstairs, made painful to her by her sister Margaret’s ‘perverseness’ and 
the vulgarity of her brother and sister-in-law. The passage is a chance for the 
narrator to convey something of Emma’s emotional history and to excavate an 
inner, counter-social space suggestive of the self she has become in the fourteen 
years since she left her natural family, the self who is assaulted by the return 
home. The narrator observes: 


mortifications 

In his chamber, Emma was at peace from the I dreadful „Evtfe of 

unequal Society, & family I Discord - from the immediate endurance of I Hard- 
low-minded Conceit I and a folly, engrafted 
hearted prosperity, mean-s p ir it e d-, self-suffi : I xiency , & wrong-headed „ di¬ 
still in the 

di s posed on an un: I :toward Disposition. - She „ suffered from them I only i n 
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Contemplation ceased 

of their existence; in memory & in pros: l:pect, but for the moment, she had 
to be effects. was 

a -p ausc I tortured by their A effusions - She eetrid at leisure, I she could read & 
think ... 37 

Emma Watson promises to be a different kind of heroine (different from Elinor 
and Marianne Dashwood and Elizabeth Bennet, that is) whose translation from 
one habitation to another will be the ground of her identity, as it will be for Fanny 
Price and Anne Elliot. But the work of describing what this might mean - how 
it might play out in terms of personality and plot - has scarcely yet begun. We 
know little more than that ‘It was I well for her that she was naturally chearful; 
- A for A lthe Change had been such as to- A might A have plunged I as it was a change 

In Fanny Price the study in translation is developed, but it is also complicated in a 
way which would not have been possible in The Watsons, through the diffidence 
of Fanny’s personality and the deeper structural resonances in Mansfield Park of 
translation as narrative and thematic device. Introduced as a timid child rather 
than a cheerful young woman, Fanny is given emotional and psychological depth 
in her search for belonging; by the same procedure the narrator is afforded critical 
distance. Emma Watson’s ‘air of healthy vigour’, her ‘open Countenance’, and 
sanguine disposition are far more of a challenge to narrator and narrative. The life 
of the novel lies outside her, as it lies outside Fanny, but F.mma already a shrewd 
observer of human worth, and with no hint of an interesting pathology to explore, 
appears to require no inner growth to redress the balance. It is accordingly difficult 
to see how the heroine, and therefore the novel, might have developed. By contrast, 
the assault Portsmouth offers to Fanny’s emotional defences is profounder than 
we sense is the impact of her family’s social meanness on Emma Watson. But it 
is worth asking whether Jane Austen could have reached Mansfield Park without 
the experimental social study of The Watsons. It is also worth asking what The 
Watsons owes specifically to Austen’s Bath years and whether Bath, contrary to 
received biographical tradition, challenged and deepened her scope as a novelist. 

R. W. Chapman made the first and only close scholarly examination of the 
holograph manuscript in its entirety in 1924, by which time it had already been 
divided into two portions: The Watsons appears to be Jane Austen’s only work of 
fiction surviving in manuscript to have suffered in this way. It passed intact from 
Caroline Austen to her nephew William Austen-Leigh, and he presented the first 
six leaves to a charity sale in aid of the Red Cross in April 1915. When Chapman 
examined these six leaves, they were in the possession of Lady Alice Ludlow. 
But soon afterwards they were acquired for the Pierpont Morgan Library, where 
they remain. The larger portion of the manuscript (38 leaves) was in family 
ownership (though much of the time on deposit in the British Museum) until 
1978. Since the late 1980s it has been the property of Sir Peter Michael and is 
now on deposit at Queen Mary and Westfield College, where Sir Peter was once 
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a student and is now an honorary fellow. 38 There are several interesting things to 
say about the fabric and appearance of the manuscript, among them the fact that 
it gives the clearest indication we have of how Jane Austen actually prepared her 
writing surface, how in this case she cut down a larger sheet to make from it two 
small booklets of four leaves or eight pages each. Though a pleasing idea, there 
is no evidence to suggest it was in Bath, where privacy was harder to come by 
than at Steventon, that she began the habit of composing her drafts in such small 
homemade booklets. But the booklets of The Watsons fragment do provide a 
surface to be repeated in the identically sized, though thicker, booklets made to 
hold Sanditon, which suggests that at least by 1804 she had established the thrifty 
practice whereby her writing surface physically instantiates in miniature, booklet 
by homemade booklet, the appearance of an emerging novel. 

In presentation, too, the holograph manuscript of The Watsons is similar to the 
Sanditon manuscript of fourteen years later, again suggesting habits of working 
which may have remained much the same across the mature novels. The pages are 
filled in a neat, even hand with signs of concurrent writing, erasure, and revision, 
interrupted by occasional passages of heavy interlinear correction. There is no 
pagination, no clear or regular paragraphing, and no separation of speaking parts 
one from another. (Over a third of the fragment is cast in direct speech.) Unlike 
the Sanditon manuscript, The Watsons is without chapter divisions, though not 
without informal division by wider spacing and ruled lines. These obvious 
similarities aside, the fragment offers a special kind of evidence for joining Jane 
Austen’s life to her art at this time in the method she here adopted for inserting 
large revisions into her pages. 

Unlike many of her contemporaries (Walter Scott and William Godwin, for 
example), Austen left no space within her manuscripts for large-scale rewriting; 
the pages of all her extant working drafts are full, suggesting that she did not 
anticipate a protracted process of redrafting. By contrast, both Scott and Godwin 
adopted the common practice of writing out full text on the recto, reserving the 
facing blank verso for corrections and additions. With no calculated blank spaces 
and no obvious way of incorporating large revision or expansion Jane Austen 
had to find other strategies. The reopening of the ending to Persuasion will 
later provide one kind of artistic and physical solution to the problem, but in The 
Watsons she literally applied patches to the manuscript - attaching with straight 
pins small pieces of paper, each of which was filled closely and neatly with the 
new material, to the precise spot where erased material was to be covered or 
where an insertion was required to expand the text. 

There are three such patches in the fragment, inserted into booklets 7, 9, and 
10. The first patch, replacing a heavily erased section, represents a significant 
redistribution of authority in a conversation between Emma and Lord Osborne 
and, on second thoughts, a chastening of his insolence. The second patch is an 
insertion filling out a conversation between Emma and her brother Robert with 
useful background details on Emma’s recently dead uncle and her unwelcome 
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return to her family. The third, in which Emma questions Tom Musgrave about 
‘the Parsonage family’, allows Jane Austen to broaden the hint that her heroine is 
interested in Mr Howard. All three significantly expand or complicate the action; 
all three show Austen projecting her story into the future and laying down the 
foundations for a full-length novel. 

All three patches are carefully cut to the shape of their written texts and, unlike. 
the quired leaves, are materially tailored to fit narrative need, while the best clue 
we have that they represent a later stage of creation rather than immediate second 
thoughts is that all three are written on paper which, though common to themselves, 
is not used for the bulk of the manuscript. The patches are on thicker paper with 
distinct chainlines; they may even come from the same sheet and represent a single 
concerted act of revision. 39 The method of their insertion displays a particular 
feminine frugality in her craft as a writer, Jane Austen appearing to have returned 
to her manuscript on one particular occasion and patched or mended it in much 
the same way as she might patch a smock or dam a stocking. 

The manuscript of The Watsons offers a precious and unexpected material clue 
to what we know by less tangible means was Jane Austen’s practice as social 
commentator: her preference, that is, for crossing, recrossing, and crossing back 
again over her small plot of fictional ground. The kind of retracing which weaves 
together details of character, incident, and plot across the novels (the reader’s 
sense of a generic village community) has long seemed to find its unravelling in 
The Watsons , in whose unfinished state critics have regularly detected a series of 
patches subsequently recycled through or applied to the published novels. 40 This 
view is supported by the evidence of the manuscript, where we see physically 
manifest a correlative more pertinent than her famed skill ‘at overcast and stain 
stitch’ 41 of the frugal arena of her imagination. In her letter from Lyme Regis on 
14 September 1804 Jane Austen had complained of the ungenteel Mrs Armstrong 
darning stockings throughout her visit. It is a pleasing thought that the hand 
which recorded Mrs Armstrong’s darning may soon have been attending to a little 
patching of her own. 

Notes 

This is part of a larger study of Jane Austen’s working manuscripts from my 
forthcoming book Jane Austen’s Textual Lives: From Aeschylus to Bollywood 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005). My thanks to Christine Nelson, Curator 
of Literary and Historical Manuscripts, the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York, 
and to Anselm Nye, Archivist, Queen Mary and Westfield College, University of 
London. Quotation from the manuscript of The Watsons is by kind permission of 
the PML and QMW (on behalf of Sir Peter Michael). 

In my transcriptions from the manuscript, strikethroughs ( st r ikethroughs ) 
denote erased words; A word A denotes a word or phrase inserted above the 
manuscript line; I denotes a line break; and II denotes the end of a manuscript 
page. 

1 I draw here on the distinctions outlined by Donald Reiman in the subtitle of 
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his book The Study of Modern Manuscripts: Public, Confidential, and Private 
(Baltimore and London: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1993). According 
to Reiman’s argument, an author’s intention for a manuscript to be private, 
confidential, or public is essential in determining how to take what it says, 
though such knowledge is often part of a manuscript’s unwritten aspects, its 
contexts of generation and reception. Confidential manuscripts are ‘addressed 
to a specific group of individuals all of whom either are personally known to 
the writer or belong to some predefined group that the writer has reason to 
believe share communal values with him or her.’ (p.39) 

2 This point should perhaps be qualified by the evidence of revision available in 
those second lifetime editions known to have been overseen by Austen - that 
is, the second editions of Sense and Sensibility and Mansfield Park. 

3 A Memoir of Jane Austen and Other Family Recollections, ed. Kathryn 
Sutherland (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002), pp.77-8, where the first- 
edition illustration is reproduced. 

4 Louis Hay, ‘Die dritte Dimension der Literatur: Notizen zu einer “critique 
genetique’”, Poetica, 16 (1984), 311-14. 

5 Jane Austen’s Letters, ed. Deirdre Le Faye (3rd edn, Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1995), p.333. 

6 Henry Austen, ‘Biographical Notice of the Author’ (1818), in Memoir, ed. 
Sutherland, p.138. 

7 J. E. Austen-Leigh, A Memoir of Jane Austen, to which is added Lady Susan 
and Fragments of Two other Unfinished Tales by Miss Austen (2nd edn, 
London: Richard Bentley and Son, 1871), p.295. 

8 Ibid., p.295. 

9 [Fanny C. Lefroy] ‘Is It Just?’, 277. 

10 Memoir (1871), p.364. 

11 Biographical details for the relevant period, including the fiasco of Harris 
Bigg-Wither’s marriage proposal, are taken from Deirdre Le Faye, Jane 
Austen: A Family Record (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004), 
pp.135-59. 

12 Jane Austen’s Letters, p.88. 

13 In 1805 the widowed Mrs Austen and Cassandra each had a small personal 
income, producing together about £210 annually. If Henry Austen’s calculations 
at this time were acted upon, this was made up to £450 per annum by Mrs 
Austen’s sons, still a modest sum for the three women to live on. Jane had 
no independent income of any kind at this stage. See Austen Papers, 1704- 
1856, ed., R. A. Austen-Leigh (London: privately printed by Spottiswoode, 
Ballantyne and Co., 1942), pp.234-5, and 264, where Mrs Austen reviews her 
income in 1820; and Family Record, p.147. 

14 Carol Shields, Jane Austen (London: Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 2001), p.93, 
even makes the instructive mistake of misnaming its heroine Emma Austen. 
Fergus, Jane Austen: A Literary Life (Basingstoke and London: Macmillan, 
1991), p.114, makes a succinct case for the fragment’s origin in Austen’s 
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confrontation of the prospect of ‘dispossession, poverty, and marginality’ in 
her own life. 

15 Edith and Francis Brown, The Watsons (London: Elkin Mathews and Marrot 
Ltd, 1928), p.7. 

16 Jane Austen’s Letters, p.93. 

17 Ibid., p. 104. 

18 Mrs Leigh-Perrot was charged with shoplifting and committed to gaol 
awaiting trial in 1799. Her case was a local sensation and she was acquitted 
in 1800 only months before the Austens moved to Bath. It seems that more 
rumours were in circulation by late 1804, this time of stealing plants. See 
Sarah Markham, ‘A gardener’s question for Mrs Leigh Perrot’, Jane Austen 
Society Collected Reports, 1986-95 (Alton, Hants: Jane Austen Society, 
1997), pp.213-14. Such rumours can only have added to Aunt Leigh-Perrot’s 
unpopularity with her niece. 

19 Jane Austen’s letters, p. 106. 

20 Mary Lascelles, Jane Austen and Her Art (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1939), 
pp.99-100. 

21 David Nokes, Jane Austen: A Life (London: Fourth Estate, 1997), p.253. 

22 See Deborah Kaplan, ‘Representing Two Cultures: Jane Austen’s Letters’, in 
The Private Self: Theory and Practice of Women’s Autobiographical Writings, 
ed. Shari Benstock (London: Routledge, 1988), pp.211-29. 

23 In each case my readings are drawn from the holograph manuscript, but for 
ease of reference I also include in brackets directions to the relevant page 
in Chapman’s transcription, The Watsons: A Fragment (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1927). The Watsons, PMLMS MA1034, Leaf 2 r -2 v (pp.5-7). 

24 Ibid., Quire l,2 v (p.ll). 

25 The Watsons, QMW MS Quire 2, f.2 r (pp. 19-20). 

26 Ibid., Quire 3, ff.2 v and 3 r (pp.32-4). 

27 Jane Austen’s Letters, pp. 156-7. 

28 Virginia Woolf, ‘Jane Austen’, The Common Reader, First Series (London: 
Hogarth Press, 1925), p.173; Q. D. Leavis was of the same opinion, arguing 
that ‘her novels are geological structures ... with subsequent accretions’ (‘A 
Critical Theory of Jane Austen’s Writings’, reprinted in Collected Essays, 1, 
The Englishness of the English Novel, ed. G. Singh (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1983), p.64; Jane Austen’s Letters, p.276. 

29 The Watsons, QMW MS Quire 6, f.3 v (p.67); Quire 7, f.2 v (p.75); Quire 9, 
f.3 v (pp. 102-3). 

30 Ibid., Quire 7, f.3 v (p.78). 

31 Ibid., Quire 8, f.3 r (p.88). 

32 Mary Waldron, Jane Austen and the Fiction of Her Time (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1999), p.26; her view is shared by Brian C. 
Southam, Jane Austen’s Literary Manuscripts: A Study of the Novelist’s 
Development through the Surviving Papers (1964; revised edn, London: 
Athlone Press, 2001), p.152, who challenges Q. D. Leavis’s case for the 
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wholesale absorption of The Watsons into Emma (‘A Critical Theory’, pp.76- 
81). More intriguing is Jan Fergus’s suggestion that ‘The Watsons may 
have developed from Austen’s earliest attempt at a novel, “Catharine, or the 
Bower’” (Jane Austen: A Literary Life, p.115). 

33 Mansfield Park, ed. Kathryn Sutherland (Harmondsworth, Mddx: Penguin, 
1996), p.127; for the incident of the penknife, see pp.320-1 and 329; Emma, 
ed. Fiona Stafford (Harmondsworth, Mddx: Penguin, 1996), pp.280-1. 

34 The Watsons, QMW MS Quire 4, f.3 r (p.44); Emma, ed. Stafford, pp.206-11. 

35 Bharat Tandon, Jane Austen and the Morality of Conversation (London: 
Anthem Press, 2003), p.191. 

36 The Watsons, QMW MS Quire 7, ff.l v -2 r (pp.73-4); Mansfield Park, ed. 
Sutherland, pp.278-82. 

37 The Watsons, QMW MS Quire 10, f.4 r (pp. 117-18). 

38 Information drawn from Chapman’s ‘Preface’, The Watsons (1927); David 
Gilson, A Bibliography of Jane Austen (corrected edn, Winchester: St Paul’s 
Bibliographies, 1997), F10; and QMW Archive. 

39 There is of course one patch pasted into the Persuasion manuscript (described 
in Gilson F8), suggesting that this remained Austen’s preferred method of 
correction where there was no space for extensive rewriting. With allowance 
for rubbing at the edges, the paper of the bulk of the Watsons manuscript, 
Quires 2-10, corresponds in its uncut size to ‘post’ writing paper (38.5 x 
48 cm /15.25 x 19 inches) and is wove (that is, without chainlines). The 
patches are inserted at Quire 7, f.4 r (pp.79-80); Quire 9, f.l v (pp.94-6); Quire 
10, f.2 r (pp.110-12). The patch in Quire 10 appears to bear the watermark 
MIL. Quire 11, comprising the final two leaves (the second blank) of the 
manuscript, is also from a different batch of paper, with the watermark Curteis 
& Son, and like the paper used for patching, it is laid and has prominent 
chainlines, but it is not so thick and the chainlines are closer together. In the 
paper used for patching the distance between chainlines is 26mm; in Quire 
11 it is 74 mm . The Curteises were well-known good-quality papermaker in 
Carshalton, Surrey (D. C. Coleman, The British Paper Industry, 1495-1860 
(Oxford, 1958; repr. Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1975), p.156). 

40 In addition to Fergus, Q. D. Leavis, Southam, and Waldron (note 32 above), 
see the interesting essay by Joseph Wiesenfarth, ‘The Watsons as Pretext’, 
Persuasions, 8 (1986), 101-111. Wiesenfarth helpfully reprises other critical 
views (up to the mid 1980s) on the recycling of the fragment. 

41 Memoir, ed. Sutherland, p. 171. The detail, remembered by Caroline Austen, 
of her aunt’s proficiency at needlework seems to lie behind several early 
critical estimates of Austen’s method of composition. For example, R. W. 
Chapman, Jane Austen: Facts and Problems (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1948; 
repr. 1949), p.122: ‘her creative imagination worked most freely within a 
framework fixed for her by small points of contact with reality.’ 
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JANE AUSTEN'S 
HOUSE 

JANE AUSTEN MEMORIAL TRUST 
CHAWTON, ALTON, HAMPSHIRE 
Telephone: (01420) 83262 

17th-century house where Jane Austen lived 
from 1809 to 1817 

Set in pleasant garden, ideal for picnicking. 
Refreshments are also available in the village. 

The house contains items used by Jane and her family 
including furniture, pictures, books, 
letters and documents. 

Old bakehouse with family's wash tub, 
bakery oven and Jane's donkey cart. 

THE HOUSE IS OPEN: 

11-4.00 daily 1 March - 30 November and 
27 December - 1 January 
January, February and December: 
Saturday and Sunday and local half-term days 

Book Shop 


Publications, continued from back cover 

The Complete Poems of James Austen, Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
David Selwyn. This volume provides for the first time an opportunity to enjoy all the 
poetry written by Jane Austen’s eldest brother - the amusing prologues and epilogues 
to the Steventon theatricals, the affectionate verses for his children and the lyrical 
descriptions of the Hampshire landscape he loved so much. 
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The Society's publications 

The Collected Reports are an important record of the Society’s history since its inception, 
and of original research over the years. Subjects covered in the annual address at the 
AGM range widely and include all aspects of the life and work of Jane Austen. 
Collected Reports 1949-1965 
Collected Reports 1966-1975 
Collected Reports 1976-1985 
Collected Reports 1986-1995 

My Aunt Jane Austen: a memoir, by Caroline Austen 

Unique childhood memories of Mrs Austen, Jane and Cassandra at Chawton. 

Jane Austen in Bath, by Jean Freeman 

First published in 1969, the excellent text has been completely revised, with new 
illustrations. 

Jane Austen and Lyme Regis, by Maggie Lane 

An authoritative account of the places asociated with Jane Austen’s two visits to Dorset 
of 1803 and 1804 and the famous scenes in Persuasion. Includes a brief history of the 
resort, quotations from later writers, many illustrations and map. 

Jane Austen: Collected Poems and Verse of the Austen family, ed. David Selwyn 
(published in association with Carcanet Press) 

All poems known to have been written by Jane Austen are printed here, and all those 
by her mother, a clever and witty versifier, as well as charades, poems and riddles by 
other members of the family circle. Fully annotated. 

Godmersham Park, Kent - before, during, and since Jane Austen’s day, by Nigel 
Nicolson 

With his discerning and knowledgeable eye the author describes this elegant country 
house, once the home of Jane Austen’s brother Edward. He comments on references 
in Jane Austen’s letters to her visits. Here she acquired an understanding of social life 
in large houses, used so effectively in her novels. Illustrated. 

Jane Austen: A Celebration, ed. Maggie Lane and David Selwyn, with a Foreword 
by HRH the Prince of Wales (published in association with Chawton House Library 
and Carcanet Press). 

A collection of views of Jane Austen from distinguished people in all walks of life. 
Many of the pieces have been specially written for the book. 

Fanny Knight’s Diaries: Jane Austen through her niece’s eyes, by Deirdre Le Faye 
From diaries kept by Fanny Knight from the age of 11, it is possible to gain a vivid 
picture of the happy life of her family in their Kentish neighbourhood and also 
biographical information regarding Jane Austen which is not recorded anywhere 
else. Illustrated. 

Jane Austen’s Family and Tonbridge, by Margaret Wilson (published in association 
with the Kent Branch). 

This book explores the history of Jane Austen’s Kentish ancestors and cousins as 
well as being informative about acquaintances who also had a Tonbridge connection. 
Illustrated. 
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From the Chairman 


An important event in 2005 was the dedication at Godmersham of a mulberry 
tree and bench in memory of Alwyn Austen, who contributed so much to the 
Society, and particularly was the light and inspiration of the Kent Branch. 
Regrettably Barbara Brant-Smith, who was standing in as Chairman of the Kent 
Branch and oversaw the dedication to Alwyn, has herself died recently after a 
short illness. Making good use of bequests received, the Jane Austen Society 
Travel Bursaries scheme was established. This provides grants and support to 
students and researchers working in interesting and appropriate areas relating to 
Jane Austen. The current and past Chairmen of the Society visited one of our 
Vice-Presidents, Elizabeth Jenkins, in December 2005 shortly after she had 
celebrated her 100th birthday. In her lively way, she vigorously denied that it was 
a pleasure to celebrate her 100th birthday as it reminded her how old she is. In 
September 2005, members of Jane Austen Societies from Canada, the UK, the 
US and Australia assembled for a week in Halifax, Nova Scotia to explore the 
lives of Jane Austen’s sailor brothers in that part of the world between 1805 and 
1848. Our UK based conference programme will resume in September 2006 with 
a planned meeting at Cheltenham, including a visit to explore Stoneleigh Abbey. 

Patrick Stokes 


Minutes of the Annual General Meeting 
held on Saturday 16 July 2005 
at Chawton House, Hampshire 
(by courtesy of Chawton House Library) 

1. The President, Richard Knight, welcomed members to the Meeting. 

2. Apologies had been received from Mrs Mary Hogg, Mrs Penelope Horsfall, 
Miss Helen Lefroy, and two Officers of the Society, Mrs Jill Williams and Mr 
David Selwyn, both recovering from illness. 

3. Minutes of the AGM 2004 were approved by the meeting. 

4. Officers’Reports 

The Chairman, Patrick Stokes, gave his first report as Chairman and assured 
members that the Society was continuing to flourish under its new committee. He 
welcomed especially to the meeting the President of JASNA, Joan Klingel Ray, 
and the JASNA International Visitor Programme 2005 visitor Carol Chemega, 
who had been working at the museum and Chawton House Library, and who 
had helped put out the chairs for the meeting. He also welcomed Martha Peden, 
Sheila and Hugh Kindred from Nova Scotia Halifax, Marianne Christiansen and 


Inge Hansen from Denmark, Joan Drexler from Washington and Suzanne Notman 
from Bermuda. 

He remarked that it was with great sadness that we noted the death of Nigel 
Nicolson in September in 2004. The Society was well represented at his funeral 
and at his Memorial Service at the Guards Chapel, Wellington Barracks. His 
elder daughter, Juliet Nicolson, had accepted the role of President of the Kent 
Branch and had sent her apologies for this meeting. It was with sadness also that 
we heard of the death of Lord Fitzwalter of Goodnestone but we are pleased that 
Lady Fitzwalter will continue as Patron of the Kent Branch. Mrs C.E. Knight, 
who left Jane Austen’s quilt to the museum, had also passed away, as had John 
Coates, who with his wife Anne had curated the Museum froml979 to 1984. 

In memory of the late Alwyn Austen, a mulberry tree and a bench had been 
placed at Godmersham by the Kent Branch. 

The Chairman paid tribute to the new Honorary Treasurer, Jill Williams, 
who had been doing a sterling job in the face of the ever more stringent legal 
requirements of Registered Charities. 

He expressed his gratitude also to new committee member Lesley Wilson for 
taking over the job as Publications Officer, to Rosemary Culley for her work as 
Membership Secretary, and to Brian Joice our trusty webmaster. He thanked our 
President Richard Knight for his continued good offices with Chawton House 
Library. 

Our only surviving Vice-President, Miss Elizabeth Jenkins, would be 100 in 
October and was still reading and rereading her Jane Austen and had just published 
her autobiography, The View from Downshire Hill. 

The committee had been working on plans to make valuable use of the 
legacies received by the Society. In line with its key objectives, Travel Bursaries 
had been established for students wishing to work on Jane Austen either at sites 
connected with her life or archives where relevant papers are held. The Society 
was also supporting the educational programme managed by Louise West of the 
Jane Austen Memorial Trust. 25 visits to Chawton from schools had taken place 
in the last year. A booklet for schools was in preparation and also planned is a 
resource pack for the classroom. These initiatives were all in line with the key 
objective of introducing and attracting young people to Jane Austen and the Jane 
Austen Society. 

The 2004 Annual Conference had been held in Buxton, with the highlight 
being a visit to Chatsworth. The 2005 conference was due to take place in 
September in Halifax, Nova Scotia, where Jane Austen’s sailor brothers visited 
on naval duty between 1805 and 1848. The Conference for 2006 would probably 
be in Cheltenham. 

In November 2004 a study day at the University of London was entitled 
‘Character and Caricature’. The theme for the study day in 2005 would be Jane 
Austen for the 21st Century. 

Plans to make a facsimile of Jane Austen’s writing slope have been forwarded 
with Tony Corley obtaining firm quotations from two companies; this would be 
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discussed at the September committee meeting. 

The Sevenoaks School plaque is being progressed by the Kent Branch. 

During the year the Society published the 5th volume of Collected Reports 
incorporating a cumulative Index from 1949 to 2000, which should prove to be 
an invaluable resource for scholars. 

The Branches and Groups continued to prosper; there are now eleven in total, 
including the very successful newly-established Scottish Branch. In March an 
annual meeting between representatives from the regions took place at Chawton 
in which ideas were exchanged and concerns aired. The London Branch has 
decided to change its status to that of a Group for administrative reasons, implying 
no diminution of the cordial relationship between London and the main Society. 

A paper describing developments at the Museum had been handed out today. 
The physical aspects of the historical survey are nearly completed, with the Report 
due in September or October. Developments can then take place. An edited 
version of the survey will form part of a booklet on the cottage to be offered for 
sale. Meanwhile notable improvements have been made to the displays at the 
Cottage. The next big event as plans move forward will be the opening to the 
public of the Austens’ kitchen and moving the bookshop into the Granary arch. 
Funding for all this is coming from a variety of sources including the Jane Austen 
Society. 

Finally, the Chairman announced that we have been challenged to a cricket 
match by the P.G. Wodehouse Society, very appropriate in view of Catherine 
Morland’s preference for cricket over dolls. The Chairman invited anyone of 
either sex who is interested in taking part to contact him. 

The Honorary Secretary, Maggie Lane, paid tribute to the work of Membership 
Secretary Rosemary Culley, who had furnished the following numbers: at present 
there are 1846 Members of whom 824 are Life Members, 109 being new since 
last year; 154 names have been removed from the membership database of whom 
20 resigned and the rest did not renew or their post was returned. 

In her annual update on plans by the Holbome Museum in Bath to take over 
4 Sydney Place, the Secretary announced that Lottery Funding for part of the 
Museum development has been granted, but to purchase and refurbish No. 4 will 
require another tranche of money to be applied for in 2 or 3 years. A new Director 
of the Holbome is about to be appointed and it remains to be seen whether 
Christopher Woodward’s high level of enthusiasm for the project is maintained. 

Still in Bath, the Jane Austen Society together with the Bumey Society is 
hosting the Alliance of Literary Societies AGM over the weekend 13-14 May 
2006. All welcome. 

It was announced that Chawton House Library would be open for Heritage 
Day 10 September 2005. 

In the absence of the Honorary Treasurer, Jill Williams, her Report was 
delivered by the Chairman, beginning with a public thank-you to former Treasurer 
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Crispin Drummond for his assistance during the hand-over. 

The finances were in good shape, and a designated fund of £120,000 has been 
established to support the travel bursaries scheme. 

5. Members’ questions and open forum 

1. Ms Parsons from Oxford hoped that access to Chawton House could be 
arranged for future AGM days, as some members could not easily get to Chawton 
on any other day. In reply, the Chairman spoke of the need for volunteer stewards 
and the niceties of insurance. The Director of CHL, who was present, suggested 
that it would be a nice gesture to open next year to mark the 50th anniversary of 
holding the AGM at Chawton House. 

2. Catharine Freeman from Bath enquired of the 109 new members how many 
were under the age of 25 and suggested that outreach to students was perhaps 
not working as well as it might. Rosemary Culley was not able to give specific 
numbers and suggested members enrol their grandchildren! An undergraduate 
visitor who had not known of the existence of JAS suggested advertising on 
University notice-boards. Professor Janet Todd, one of the members of the 
committee responsible for administering the travel bursaries, suggested that funds 
could be made available for distant students to attend the AGM. 

The Chairman invited Catharine to consider joining the committee as a co¬ 
opted member with a brief to improve outreach to young people. 

3. Jennifer Charles, a long-term life member living locally, expressed her 
thanks to the committee for making this such a special day each year. 

4. Jill Derricott, currently a member of the Midlands branch but a resident 
of mid-Wales, was interested to meet any other members from Wales with a 
view to establishing a branch there. Rosemary Culley could produce a list of 
members living in Wales from her database. Ann Bates from the Scottish Branch 
encouraged Welsh members to have a go. 

The President closed the meeting at 12.30. 

6. Date of next meeting 15 July 2006 at Chawton House, when the speaker will 
be Professor Richard Jenkyns of the University of Oxford, author of A Fine Brush 
on Ivory. 
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Branches and Groups 


Bath and Bristol 

For our Annual Meeting in April, we were pleased to welcome Maggie Lane 
as our guest speaker. About 50 people were present to hear Maggie’s thought- 
provoking analysis of Persuasion, a novel which despite all its perceived faults of 
character, construction and plot, was to the acclaim of the audience pronounced 
to be ‘faultless’. 

Our summer outing in June took the form of a canal cruise through the Limpley 
Stoke valley on a stretch of the Kennet and Avon Canal. As well as enjoying the 
cruise and a delicious tea, we had an excellent introduction to the canal and its 
history from Michael Davis, who acted as our guide throughout the cruise. After 
tea, Diana White entertained us with some reflections on the influence of water 
(especially the sea) in Jane Austen’s novels. 

At the beginning of September, we were delighted to welcome as our guest 
speaker Susannah Fullerton, President of the Jane Austen Society of Australia. 
The venue on this occasion was the old Bath Theatre Royal in Orchard Street 
(now the Masonic Hall) where Jane Austen had seen plays performed over 200 
years ago. Susannah’s fluent and entertaining talk, about the literary pilgrimage 
throughout England which she has now arranged for a number of years, left many 
members with a feeling of envy and a firm resolve to pursue similar literary trails 
around England. A guided tour of the building concluded the afternoon. 

A few of our members were present at the’ Hands across the Sea’ Conference 
in Halifax, Nova Scotia, and many also attended and took part in the annual 
Jane Austen Festival organized by the Jane Austen Centre in Bath at the end of 
September. 

Gavin Turner 


Cambridge 

Our year began in February with an excellent illustrated talk by Ian Hill entitled 
‘Parsonage to Pump Room’. Ian is a retired architect and he pointed out fascinating 
details - which lay people might not necessarily observe - about the buildings 
with which Jane Austen and her family were familiar. Everyone enjoyed Ian’s 
lively and humorous presentation. He covered, in pictures, Steventon, Reading 
Abbey, Basingstoke, London, Bath, Stoneleigh Abbey, and of course Alton and 
Chawton. A synopsis of Ian’s talk is available in Newsletter 11 of the Cambridge 
Group. 

In May we heard Valerie Grovenor Myer, author and journalist, speak to 
her title ‘Heroines and Anti-Heroines’. Valerie has an extensive knowledge 
of eighteenth-century literature, as does her husband Michael, who regularly 
contributes to the national press on such matters. Valerie is much admired by 
the members of our group for the extent of her scholarship and the scope of her 
research, as well as the delivery of her talks. 

On 7 July Jenny Scott, a new member of our group, gave a talk on ‘Prequels 
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and Sequels’. Jenny has, probably, the world’s most complete collection of 
continuations and completions (David Gilson’s phraseology) of Jane Austen’s 
novels. She brought her copies of some of the rarest editions and enthralled 
members with stories of her research. Jenny has recently published the second, 
revised edition of her bibliography of continuations and completions called After 
Jane. 

At our October meeting Professor David Nokes gave a talk called ‘Abuse 
Everybody but Me’. For reasons of difficulty in accommodation (Cambridge is 
not the easiest place to find an inexpensive room for a literary group) the meeting 
was held at the home of Dr Denis Bartlett, founder member of the group. There 
was a good gathering of members and the intimate surroundings of a famil y home 
thanks to Dr Clare Bartlett, lent a particular ambience to Professor Nokes’s style 
of presentation. He is an accomplished lecturer whose talk was extremely well 
received by members, who also greatly enjoyed the question and answer session 
which David later chaired. 

Our last meeting in 2005 was the Birthday Dinner on 16 December at New Hall. 
For the first time the group decided on a ‘modem’ college for the dinner because 
some members have found the twisting staircases of hallowed halls of lea rnin g 
too much to manage. Denis Bartlett, as usual, arranged the accompaniment to the 
dinner which took the form this year of readings from Lady Susan. 

On 27 October the Cambridge University Press Bookshop was host to 
members of the Jane Austen Society and the Cambridge Group at the launch 
of the Cambridge Edition of the works of Jane Austen. Professor Janet Todd, 
General Editor, gave the celebratory announcement of the new edition. 

Two editions of the group’s Newsletter have been published this year as usual. 
Hazel Mills has taken over from Audrey Stenner as editor of the Newsletter. 


Hampshire 

At our AGM in May, Brian Southam gave a talk on Jane’s sailor brothers. In July 
we visited St Nicholas, Chawton and then had a buffet supper at Jane Austen’s 
House, to commemorate Jane’s moving there. Following the very successful visit 
last year, we arranged a tour of the churchyard, led by Michael Wheeler, and of 
the church, led by Jane Hurst. There followed a repeat of last year’s home-made 
buffet supper provided by the ladies of the Church in the Granary. Tom Carpenter 
gave an update on plans for the Cottage and thanked the Branch for their donation 
which has provided proper book rests enabling more books to be displayed. 

Also in July we had afternoon tea at Oakley Hall, Rectory Road, Oakley. 
Oakley Hall, the home of Jane’s friends the Bramston family, has recently been 
opened as a conference and banqueting centre and the owners are researching the 
connections with the Austens. This was an opportunity to see round the beautiful 
house and enjoy a sumptuous tea. 

Jane Hurst 
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Kent 

It is with great sadness that we record the death, in November 2005, of our Acting 
Chairman, Barbara Brant Smith. Her last duty for us was to preside, with all her 
customary charm and grace, over a delightful summer meeting at Godmersham 
Park, when she introduced our new President, Juliet Nicolson, to us. We sorely 
miss her quiet efficiency and her personal warmth and serenity. 

Our AGM was held in the dining room at Goodnestone Park, at the invitation 
of our patron, Margaret Lady FitzWalter. After lunch we were treated to a 
wonderfully lively talk by Paula Byme on ‘Jane Austen and the Theatre’. 

At our Godmersham summer meeting Diana Shervington talked to us on her 
childhood memories of Chawton House, showing us some of the items originally 
owned by Jane Austen andpassed down to her by hertwo grandmothers. Afterwards, 
in the grounds of the house, a memorial seat in memory of Alwyn Austen was 
unveiled, and Canon David Naumann of Canterbury Cathedral dedicated a newly 
planted white mulberry tree to Alwyn’s memory. After a picnic lunch in glorious 
sunshine the harpist Camilla Pay played music from Jane Austen’s day. She also 
gave us a fascinating insight into the subtle ways in which performing on the harp 
displayed a young lady’s physical charms to the gentlemen of the time. 

In September, Dom. Nicholas Seymour gave us a study day on Jane Austen’s 
monsters. His underlying thesis was that Jane Austen is an intensely Christian 
writer. He took each of the seven deadly sins and examined the ways in which 
they are displayed by the actions and the character of each monster. In case we 
were unable to recall all the sins, he gave us the mnemonic PALE GAS. 

After the Annual Lunch in November at Imperial College, Wye, Dr John 
Mullan gave an amusing and erudite talk on ‘Jane Austen and her Predecessors’, 
elaborating on what she had learned and used from reading authors such as 
Richardson and Fanny Burney. 

Our Discussion Group met twice during the year. The topics discussed were 
‘The dynamics of the couples in Jane Austen’s Works’ and ‘Coincidences in Jane 
Austen’s novels’. 

In the autumn we welcomed back our Chairman, Averil Clayton, who took up 
the reins once more, rejuvenated by her Italian sabbatical. 

Clare Graham 


London 

In 2005 London Group celebrated its twelfth birthday with a meeting addressed 
by a very young scholar: she compared the original reception of Jane Austen’s 
novels to reactions to the films of the novels. Balloons and a birthday cake cut by 
three founder members completed the party. 

Apart from that we stuck to our usual concerns of text and context, the last 
translated into a close look at the furniture of the period. So a guided tour of 
the relevant English galleries in the Victoria & Albert Museum, another of the 
Geffreye Museum and an outing to Basildon Park were added to talks on houses 
by Professors Wheeler and Jenkyns and Dr Lipsedge. The other hardy annual. 
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outreach, took place on a foggy night in Rickmasworth, when two members led a 
discussion on Persuasion. 

Our usual Birthday Lunch was cancelled because our venue, the charming 
and generous Basil Street Hotel, closed down. Instead the Committee held an At 
Home in one member’s house, fun for those who made it but not a patch on the 
real thing. Plans are afoot for a revamped Birthday Lunch. Watch this space! 

Vera Quin 


Midlands 

Our year began on 19 March 2005, with our AGM and study day. The theme 
for the day was Persuasion and we heard three excellent lectures: Maggie Lane 
argued that Persuasion ‘was faultless despite its faults’, Bridget Pugh talked 
about Jane Austen’s art of persuasion, and Bill Hutchings explored ‘The limits of 
language: silence and communication in Persuasion'. 

For our strawberry tea we travelled down to Warwickshire to visit Stoneleigh 
Abbey. We enjoyed a conducted tour round the parts of the mansion which are 
open to the public, followed by tea in the old servants’ quarters. 

We were saddened to hear of the death on 1 September of our former chairman, 
John Levitt. John had chaired our meetings for over ten years, and resigned two 
years ago when his health began to fail. 

In the autumn we travelled to Kent on our weekend study tour. We visited 
Godmersham, Goodnestone and Canterbury Cathedral on Saturday 1 October, 
and Sunday was spent in Chatham historic dockyard. 

Jane Austen’s birthday was celebrated on Sunday 4 December at the George 
Hotel in Lichfield. 

Dawn Thomas 


Northern Branch 

The Northern Branch year began with the publication in January of Impressions 
16, with issues 17 and 18 following in May and September respectively. 

In February, 60 members attended our first event of the year, in Leeds, to leam 
about the life of a common soldier in Wellington’s army. This was a costume 
presentation given by Jon Spencer, curator of the Bankfield Museum in Halifax, 
Yorkshire. Entitled A Soldier at Waterloo, the talk was adapted from the original to 
include readings from and references to Jane Austen. The audience was absorbed 
and 40 minutes was insufficient to answer all the questions that followed. The 
ladies present were very impressed to discover that Mr Spencer made all of the 
costumes used in the presentation. 

In March some 50 people attended a lecture ‘Handsome, Clever and Rich: 
The Mini Biography in Jane Austen’s Novels’ given by Professor Valerie Sanders 
of Hull University. This was held in York and Professor Sanders proved to be a 
great success with her audience. 

We were back in Leeds in May for our annual discussion. The topic was ‘ Lady 
Susan and Jane Austen’s Strong Women’ and it produced a very lively debate 
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which continued during afternoon tea, supplied by the committee. 

Our summer outing this year was our most ambitious yet. This was a trip to 
Richmond in North Yorkshire, one of 57 places of that name world-wide, but 
known as ‘the Mother of all’. The day began with a guided tour of the centre 
of this lovely little town, given by Alan Thwaite, a Branch member. This was 
followed by a welcome from the Mayor in the Council Chambers and a visit to the 
Assembly Rooms (now the Town Hall) which also house an authentic Georgian 
courtroom, where we could imagine Mrs Leigh Perrot sitting in a similar dock. 
Lunch was held in a handsome Georgian hotel overlooking the Market Square and 
then it was off to the theatre. The Georgian Theatre Royal is the most complete 
example of a Georgian theatre in the country and we were treated to a wonderful 
tour of the building. After tea most members made their way home but some were 
lucky enough to stay for the evening performance at the theatre. 

In September we held our annual Study Day with Luke Spencer and Charmian 
Knight. The title was ‘Leisure and its Discontents in Jane Austen’s Novels’ and 
the audience of 30 people were delighted by a most stimulating and lively day. 
Our venue was close to the beautiful Norman church in Adel, on the outskirts 
of Leeds, and several members took advantage of the lunch break to visit the 
church. 

Our AGM this year was held in York in October with some 50 people attending 
the business meeting. The audience swelled to 65 to hear our guest speaker, 
David Selwyn, talk on ‘Miss Bates and the War of Irony’. David’s audience was 
captivated, especially by his renditions of some of Miss Bates’s performances in 
the novel. Sadly we could not hold our meeting in the wonderful setting of The 
King’s Manor this year but we are happy to say that, for our 2006 AGM, we will 
be back in medieval York at St William’s College. 


Marilyn Joice 


Scottish Branch 

We have had another exciting year in Scotland. It started with our first Annual 
General Meeting in April. Our speaker was Professor David Bradley from the 
University of Abertay and his talk was entitled ‘Nelson’s Navy’. This gave us 
an insight into the world known to Jane Austen’s two naval brothers as well as 
background information pertinent to Persuasion and Mansfield Park. 

In May the Scottish Branch headed north to Aberdeen to attend a Jane Austen 
Seminar hosted by the Department of English at the University of Aberdeen. 
Professor Janet Todd chaired the event and the speakers included Professor 
Alistair Duckworth, University of Florida, Dr Jane Stabler, University of St. 
Andrews and Professor Todd. 

Our Strawberry Tea in June this year was a bittersweet affair. We had an 
extremely enjoyable day at Hopetoun House, just outside Edinburgh, where we 
had a guided tour around this beautiful house designed by Sir William Bruce and 
later by William Adam. Both house and grounds were delightful, reminding us of 
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moments from Mansfield Park and Pride and Prejudice. However, this was to be 
the last event attended by our chairman, Annie Toon, who was to move south with 
her family. Annie will be an asset to any branch she joins south of the border! 
During the tea, she was presented with a copy of Persuasion (her favourite novel) 
and a ‘memoir’” - a collection of photographs, comments and best wishes from 
members of the Branch - in appreciation of her time spent as our first Chairman. 

Three Scottish members attended the AGM at Chawton this year. This event 
is invaluable to us in order to make contact with other branches and members of 
the Society. We all thoroughly enjoyed ourselves and I hope the tartan on the 
table impressed everyone! 

In September we were extremely fortunate to have Professor Alistair 
Duckworth, University of Florida, address our autumn meeting. His talk was 
entitled ‘Jane Austen, Landscape and the Picturesque’. This was an extremely 
popular meeting and we were delighted to welcome Professor Duckworth’s wife 
and members of his family and friends to join us for the day. 

December found us back in the Blue Drawing Room of the Garvock House 
Hotel for the Jane Austen Birthday Lunch. Once again the chef excelled himself, 
cooking dishes from The Jane Austen Cook Book. Following Patricia Bascom’s 
success of the previous year, she once again treated us to a series of readings 
from the novels and letters of Jane Austen. This year her theme was ‘Visits and 
Visiting’. It was another wonderful day full of friendship and fellowship in our 
love of Jane Austen. 

During the year our numbers have increased steadily; we continue to make 
contact with other members and branches throughout the UK and overseas, we 
have had two articles published in Scottish newspapers and our own Newsletter 
is invaluable as a vehicle for members to express their views and ideas and 
as a means of communication for the Scottish Branch. The enthusiasm and 
commitment from our members is invaluable and bodes well for the future of 
Jane Austen in Scotland. 

Ann Bates 
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The Austens and their Wedgwood Ware 

Deirdre Le Faye 


In the spring of 1811 Jane was in London, staying with Henry and Eliza in Sloane 
Street in order to correct the proof sheets of Sense and Sensibility as rapidly as 
Egerton’s messengers could deliver them; she was also, of course, charged with 
various shopping commissions for other members of the family. In her letter No. 
70, written during 18-20 April 1811, she tells Cassandra: ‘... now I beleive I have 
done all my commissions, except Wedgwood.’ This last would entail a visit to the 
firm’s London showrooms at York Street, St. James’s. 1 

Later in the year, when Jane was at home again in Chawton and Cassandra 
staying at Godmersham, letter No. 75, of 6 June 1811, tells the result of this 
visit: ‘On Monday I had the pleasure of receiving, unpacking & approving our 
Wedgwood ware. It all came very safely & upon the whole is a good match, tho’ 
I think they might have allowed us rather larger leaves, especially in such a Year 
of fine foliage as this. One is apt to suppose that the Woods about Birmingham 
must be blighted. — There was no Bill with the Goods — but that shall not screen 
them from being paid. I mean to ask Martha to settle the account. It will be quite 
in her way, for she is just now sending my Mother a breakfast set, from the same 
place.’ 2 

From this we can see that the inhabitants of Chawton Cottage were already 
using a Wedgwood dinner- or tea-service, ornamented with a design of small 
leaves, and for which Jane had been trying to match some replacement pieces. 
Unfortunately no record of her order can be found in the Wedgwood archives, and 
neither pattern can be identified, as the firm made many designs with leaves of 
various for ms Likewise, there was no standard selection of pieces for a breakfast- 
service, and Martha Lloyd presumably chose as many cups, saucers, tea or coffee 
pots, muffin dishes, toast racks, etc., as she knew were required by Mrs Austen 
and her family. 3 

Two years later Jane was again in London and visiting York Street, this time 
in company with Edward Knight and his eldest daughter, and letter no. 88, of 16 
September 1813, from Henrietta Street, gives the precise information: ‘We then 
went to Wedgwoods where my Br.[other] & Fanny chose a Dinner Set. -1 beleive 
the pattern is a small Lozenge in purple, between Lines of narrow Gold; - & it is 
to have the Crest.’ 4 

This order was entered in the Wedgwood ‘Crest Order Book 1813-1817’ on 
18 September 1813, the pattern being noted as ‘Blue & gold Dimonds |>zc] brown 
triangles & Crest on the rim to pattn. plate & Copper plats.’ In this working list 
the description of the items is much abbreviated, but the complete dinner-service 
seems to total 167 separate pieces: 17 oblong dishes, in assorted sizes between 
10” and 20” long; a gravy dish; a fish drainer; a salad dish or bowl; 3 pickle 
saucers; two ‘root dishes’ in the ‘french’ style; four baking dishes; four ‘cushens’ 
[?unusually deep dishes] and covers; two Etruscan soup tureens with scroll 
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handles and stands; two covered sauce dishes with stands; six dozen table plates; 
two dozen soup plates; and two dozen small flat plates. The Crest Book does not 
give the price Edward had to pay for thus newly equipping his dinin g-table. A 
representative selection of eight of these pieces is on display in the dining -room 
of Jane Austen’s House, and other parts of the service are still owned by Knight 
descendants. 

Notes 

1 For information on Josiah Wedgwood and his ceramic firm, see: Alison Kelly, 
The Story of Wedgwood, 1975; Geoffrey Wills, Wedgwood, 1980; Hilary 
Young, ed., The Genius of Wedgwood, catalogue of exhibition held at the 
Victoria & Albert Museum, 1995. 

2 Deirdre Le Faye, ed., Jane Austen’s Letters (1995), p. 180, pp. 193-94. 

3 With thanks for this information to Miss Gaye Blake Roberts, Curator, The 
Wedgwood Museum, for her personal communication in 1996, which included 
xerox copies of the relevant pages in the firm’s Crest Order Book. 

4 Letters, p.224. 
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Jane’s Missing Performances 
Chris Viveash 

Despite the great number of biographies available dealing with the life of Jane 
Austen, augmented by two specialised works covering the theatrical elements 
in that same life, there are gaps in our knowledge of the author’s attendance 
at various London theatres. On at least three evenings when Miss Austen and 
her family enjoyed exciting entertainments, three plays were performed which 
have not previously been mentioned. These were the afterpieces of the evenings 
concerned, enacted on the nights that Jane Austen visited those theatres. They all 
boasted stellar casts, and must be mentioned for completeness. Let us explore the 
mystery, and see if we can rectify these regrettable omissions. 

It is well documented that Jane Austen saw The Hypocrite, on Saturday 20 
April 1811, at the low-brow Lyceum Theatre, London. 1 The performance of this 
‘old play taken from Moliere’s Tartuffe ’, commenced at 6.30 p.m., and would 
have lasted for approximately one and a half hours. After the intermission, Hit or 
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Miss, a musical comedy by Isaac Pocock, was the second offering of the evening. 
This lively entertainment starred Charles Mathews as Dick Cypher, a part for 
which he was remembered for many years afterwards, and it would have been 
strange indeed if the Austen party had missed it. 2 Sloane Street, where Jane was 
staying with her brother Henry, was then on the outskirts of London, and quite a 
distance from the theatre, but hardly worth the necessity of leaving after just one 
half of the performance. 

When writing to her sister about The Hypocrite, Jane praised Charles Mathews 
as one of the ‘good actors’; he now appeared in Hit or Miss as Dick Cypher, and 
comedy star Maria Bland drew the town as Dolly O’Daisy - clearly a treat not 
to be missed! The author, Isaac Pocock, was the son of marine artist Nicholas 
Pocock, and was an respected artist in his own right. Interestingly, he was a close 
friend of James Stanier Clarke (who employed Isaac Pocock’s talents in the Naval 
Chronicle, a periodical which Clarke co-edited with John McArthur). The famous 
poet William Hayley was another friend of the young Isaac Pocock; Clarke wrote 
to Hayley in 1810: ‘Isaac’s farce Hit or Miss goes on famously’. 3 

The play concerns two lovers kept apart by an angry father, their love affair 
further hindered by a gallery of comic characters led by an Irish couple, O’Rourke 
O’Daisy and Dolly O’Daisy, from Ballinatrotty. Also, a crazy brother of Daisy, 
Jerry Blossom, who was played by the comedian Edward Knight (no relation 
to Jane’s brother), adds to the chaos. Charles Mathews made his first, startling 
entrance in Act 2 with the words ‘That’s prime - that’s bang up!’ which nightly 
brought the house down and caused Isaac Pocock to write: ‘to Mr. Mathews I am 



Charles Mathews as Dick Cypher in ‘Hit 
or Miss’ by Isaac Pocock, 1810 
Oil on canvas, 7S.5 X 63.5 cm 
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obliged for the assistance he afforded me in heightening the character of Cypher, 
as well as for his extraordinary exertions in the representation of the part which 
has invariably excited the most unqualified bursts of laughter and applause’. 4 As 
Jane Austen’s brother Henry took her to the theatre, and was known as a very 
sociable creature, it would seem odd if they did not stay for the fun. 

The next unchronicled performance which played when Jane Austen attended 
the theatre was on the evening of 8 March 1814. The Farmer’s Wife was the chief 
delight of the evening, but Jane records that Edward Knight, her brother, was 
rather bored with this operetta, and he was resolved not to stay for the second half 
of the evening. This was understandable, as his family party were setting off from 
London to Kent early the following day. 

However, the second offering that evening must now be recorded, and it 
was The Wandering Boys or The Castle of Olival by Guilbert de Pixerecourt, 3 a 
dramatist thought to have been the first author to realise the thrill and potential of 
melodrama, an influence which was to last throughout the whole of the nineteenth 
century, especially in the theatre. Although it was adapted by John Kerr from 
the original French play, Le Pelerin Blanc, the Covent Garden management 
attributed the piece originally to Isaac Pocock. The cast included the theatrical 
star John Liston, playing an idiotic village youth. Jane Austen was an avowed fan 
of Liston, and thought that he had brought some amusement to the operetta which 
had preceded the play. Sarah Egerton, an actress who was well known as Meg 
Merrilies in later years, played the villainous female of the evening, the Baroness, 
who was roundly hissed by the audience. 

The simple plot concerns two young teenagers who turn up at the village 
of Olival, while a wedding is going forward. A kindly villager, mindful of the 
instructions of the late Count de Croissy to adopt any boys who turn up at the 
village, adopts the boys - to the fury of the corrupt steward of the castle, who 
suspects that they are the two babies supposed to have burnt to death with their 
mother when the castle mysteriously caught fire (the absent Count was at sea, 
heroically fighting pirates, when the conflagration occurred). An old, deaf porter at 
the castle is revealed as the missing Count, who had suffered dreadful usage from 
guards whilst imprisoned in North Africa. Unrecognised, owing to his wounds, 
he took a lowly position at the castle in order to plot his revenge on his wicked 
niece and her henchmen. The play ends with honour restored to the Count and his 
sons, whilst the corrupt steward accidentally swallows the poison meant for the 
boys. The Baroness is justly imprisoned by Royal command, and the play ends as 
melodramatically as any theatregoer might desire. The Count, in full armour and 
with pennants flying, dispenses justice and largesse in equal and full measure. 

The last performance recorded which Jane Austen attended was at Covent 
Garden on the evening of 28 November 1814. The play presented was Isabella; 
or, The Fatal Marriage, but sad to relate, Miss Austen was completely composed 
and totally unmoved by all the violent agitation Isabella could raise. Actress Eliza 
O’Neill famously impersonated the unhappy wife, to Jane’s complete indifference. 
However, Jane does not go on to state, in her letter of 29 November 1814, that the 
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next piece to be performed that evening was an astonishing play full of the most 
satisfying spectacle imaginable. Surely her niece, Anna Lefroy, the recipient of 
that letter, would want to learn that her dear aunt Jane had seen live horses rearing 
up and leaping about the stage and fierce Georgian troops besieging a fortress? 

As Jane’s brother Edward was setting off early the next day for Kent, we can 
only assume Jane did not see Timour, the Tartar, as she gives no indication of 
having done so. Was Edward being a misery, not wanting to see two performances 
in one evening? 

Perhaps he wished to spare Jane the rush of half-price patrons who only came 
in at the interval, and were a bit of a rabble. Prostitutes did their best trade of 
the evening in the second half, causing even Sir Walter Scott to complain of 
‘company so scandalous, that persons not very nice in their taste of society, must 
exclaim against the abuse as a national nuisance ... prostitutes and their admirers 
usually ... forming the principal part of the audience’. The Times observed that 
no measures had been taken to ‘prevent the indecent and scandalous conduct’ of 
the low sorts who ‘infest the lobby of the Theatre’. Whatever the cause of Jane 
missing Timour, she was the loser. 
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Matthew ‘Monk’ Lewis wrote the play, and The Times praised it, saying it was 
one display of splendour and equitation from beginning to end, with the caveat, 
however, that the story was the worst that the critic ever had to sit through. 6 
Timour (Tamburlaine in Christopher Marlow’s earlier version of the tale) of lowly 
Tartar birth kills the Prince of Mingrelia and keeps his heir, Agib, close. Wishing 
to strengthen his hold on the throne, he demands a Georgian Princess as his wife. 
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The lovely Princess Zorilda, widow of the murdered Prince, impersonates the 
Georgian Princess in order to rescue her son, Agib. Her plan is discovered, but 
her charm captures Timour’s savage heart, and he insists that she marry him or see 
her son slain. Nimble Agib, meanwhile, manages to escapes and join the Georgian 
warriors who have surrounded the fortress. Timour appears on the battlements 
holding Zorilda as hostage, but with an ‘unfeminine exertion of agility’ Zorilda 
escapes and the fortress is successfully stormed and Timour routed. 

The audience marvelled nightly over the live horses used in this spectacle. 
The statuesque actress Mrs Johnston, seated on a beautiful white horse, basked 
in glory as Zorilda, Princess of Mingrelia. Her horse was a great favourite with 
the audience as he knelt, leapt, tumbled, and dashed through water in a most 
professional way. The scene in which Zorilda jumps down into the waves and is 
saved by her son on horseback, ‘ ascending the waves ’, was considered particularly 
fine. Described as the most lavish profusion of theatrical pomp, the scenery was 
received by the audience with roars of approval, but the horses were considered 
to be the principal performers. 7 

Did Edward Knight really have the heart to deny his sister the sight of Mrs 
Johnston, dazzling in her glorious gold breastplate and crimson cloak, ri din g a 
white charger? As it was the last time in her tragically short life that Jane Austen 
visited the theatre, can we not hope she did see those galloping horses, on the 
Covent Garden stage? 

Notes 

1 Le Faye, Deirdre, ed., Jane Austen’s Letters (Oxford, 1997), p.184. 

2 Shawe-Taylor, Desmond, Dramatic Art (London, 1997), p.42-43. 

3 Viveash, Chris, James Stanier Clarke. (Winchester, 2006), p.47. 

4 Pocock, Isaac, Hit or Miss (London, 1821), pp.5-7, Preface by D. G. 

5 In my article A Rustic Emma published in the Annual Report for 1995, I 
wrongly described All The World’s A Stage as the afterpiece; this was before 
I had managed to secure a playbill for that evening. I can now assure readers 
that The Wandering Boys was the correct afterpiece. I would like to thank John 
Jordan for procuring the text for me, at considerable trouble to hims elf 

6 The Times, 30 April 1811. 

7 Viveash, Chris, ‘Jane Austen and Timour, The Tartar’, Persuasions (1999), 
pp.91-95. 
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The Indian world of the Hancocks 1753-1764 

Famell Parsons 

When twenty-two year-old Tysoe Saul Hancock went to India in 1745 he knew 
his fortune would not come from working as a surgeon. After paying for his 
passage and fitting himself out with clothing and equipment, the cost of rent, food 
and contingencies would be greater than his Company allowance of £27 a year 
as a Surgeon’s Mate. Surgeons generally received £36 annually while those in 
Calcutta were paid £40 in 1769, falling to £35 in 1770. Income might be increased 
by a lucrative appointment, such as Residency Surgeon at Lucknow, by sharing 
prize money in a naval appointment, or by engaging in trade and speculation. 

Because it paid its employees miserly salaries (£200 annually for a president, 
£5 for a writer), the Company permitted employee trading if it did not reduce the 
Company’s own profit. Keay says that by the eighteenth century the Company s 
monopoly was limited to the ‘out and back’ (carrying) trade between Europe and 
the East. In the East, all trade like river traffic in Bengal, traffic along the Malabar 
and Coromandel coasts, or ocean trade between India, Arabia, Persia and China, 
was legitimate for private speculation. 

Trade was the prevailing interest in Company settlements involving all 
residents - European or Indian, civil or military, Company employees or private 
traders (‘free merchants’) - until Clive abolished private trade in 1765. Company 
employees then formed an Inland Trades Association exclusive to Field Officers, 
Chaplains and Head Surgeons and this, too, was abolished in 1767, and succeeded 
by a commission on Provincial Revenues. 

In 1742 an order entitled all Company servants to free medical attendance 
except for venereal disease, which was widespread among soldiers. Bence-Jones 
reports that Clive and his friend John Dalton, typical bachelor types, were several 
times ‘clapped’ after consorting with local women. Medicine was rudimentary, 
with surgery, crude and cruel, the most common treatment for injuries. It was 
not until 1822 that the East India Register printed regulations requiring Assistant 
Surgeons to be over twenty with a Diploma from London, Dublin, Edinburgh 
or Glasgow verifying their surgical knowledge. Reputations were based on the 
number of surviving patients, especially influential ones, and while Surgeons 
were the lowest level Company professionals they were generally more valued 
than clerics - saved lives being considered more important than saved souls in 
less God-fearing settlements. 

Hancock was one of four Surgeon’s Mates listed at Fort St David in 1748 
and 1749 and in 1751 he was appointed Head Surgeon at Devecottah, with the 
same salary and allowances as other Head Surgeons. He was in the field during 
the struggle with the French, treating Clive, who was wounded at Samiavaram in 
April 1752, and in 1753 returned to Fort St. David as full Surgeon, earning £36 
a year. 

By 1753 Hancock had the requisite £300 a year to support a wife, and 
Philadelphia Austen joined the ranks of the largely middle class Anglo-Indian 
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society. Except for sons unlikely to succeed, like Robert Turing, fourth son of 
Sir Robert Turing of Foveran, third Baronet, who became a Company Surgeon 
in Madras, few English aristocrats ventured out and the indigenous population 
provided labourers and servants. 

Philadelphia, who had narrowly avoided becoming a domestic worker, became 
the mistress of as many household servants as her frugal husband would allow. 
The khansamah was a head servant or steward, a compridore went to the market, 
a babachy, usually a Mohammedan, cooked the food, a kitmatgar attended the 
family at dinner, while a darwar carried chits and messages. Among several 
other indoor and outdoor servants, she had personal maids who became allies 
and confidantes. The family took two servants, Clarinda and Peter, to England, 
indicating a very close relationship. 

Williamson, a guide to all things Indian, advised against taking out English 
servants because local help was cheaper, easier to discipline, less inclined to 
eavesdrop and gossip or to disappear on landing. He recommended finding an 
Indian native wishing to return home after travelling to England with children 
or a former mistress. An ayah or lady’s maid, often half-cast (sic) children of 
English men and native women, cost 8-12 rupees (£1-£1.50) a month. Williamson 
justified the small wage by saying good treatment and kindness was valuable 
enough compensation. The majority of ayahs were of Portuguese extraction, 
while Hindostanee women of Musselman (Muslim) or Hindu parentage were rare 
and considered valuable; designated as baundy (slaves) they were purchased in 
infancy from families forced to sell them. Many were nurses to weaned children 
and since it was rare for an ayah to attend more than one child, domestics became 
numerous. Another servant was a dhye, an attendant or midwife to native ladies, 
often schooled in the art of intrigue. 

After directing servants, women could devote their mo rnin g to writing letters, 
sewing, drawing, paying or receiving calls, visiting the Europe and millinery 
shops, riding or walking. A heavy and elaborate dinner, usually at two, consisted 
of many English-style courses washed down with copious amounts of alcohol, 
the men regularly drinking three bottles of claret each. An obligatory nap was 
followed by evening airings on the racecourse, which had replaced the church 
as a place to greet friends, meet newcomers and show off the newest fashion in 
clothes and phaetons. Tea was followed by cards, music or formal visits, until a 
ten o’clock supper, as rich and varied a meal as dinner, and then, if there were 
not a ball or concert, possibly more card playing. When more women became 
available balls were a popular pastime and even middle-aged ladies danced till 
dawn. 

Besides managing the household, Philadelphia’s wifely duties were to entertain 
and to promote her husband’s career by being respectful to his superiors, and, 
of course, their wives. Kincaid cites Hancock’s self-interest when he wrote to 
Philadelphia in Calcutta asking her to call on the wife of General Richard Smith, 
a powerful, pompous man, equally feared and ridiculed, to congratulate her on a 
safe arrival immediately she returned, as neglecting to do so might reflect badly 
on him. Philadelphia, who was used to pleasing a vain and demanding public as a 
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milliner’s assistant, must have relished using her social skills in a more rewarding 
milieu. 

Within the insular microcosm of Anglo-Indian settlements, women were 
still relatively few and newcomers cordially received. Philadelphia would have 
quickly ™ aHp friends at Fort St. David where the women would have been 
anxious for English news, especially fashions, and the men happy for another 
pretty face, even a married one. Holmes reports Lt. Cogill saying every woman 
was comforted in being surrounded by single men ready and willing to take on 
war widows. General Neville Lyttleton told how a widow, proposed to by a colour 
sergeant a few hours after her husband’s funeral, burst into tears because she had 
accepted a corporal’s proposal on the way home from the cemetery. 

Life was exciting and dangerous at the fort, a Subordinate factory close to the 
French base, 100 miles south of Madras. While France and England were fighting 
in Europe there was almost constant warfare with the French, under Dupleix, for 
control of this vital area. Fort St. David was a senior mercantile settlement in the 
peninsular, the hub of commercial operations, and consequently European troops 
of all ranks increased from 200 in 1746 to 1,758 during the siege of Madras in 
1759. While the number of women also increased, there were only 253 in 1777. 
Social life was duller than in Madras but the settlement was a tight-knit, caring 
community where matronly women entertained young soldiers eager to exchange 
dormitory food for better fare in a comfortable family setting. 

On 22 June 1756, Clive officially re-entered Fort St. David and the Hancocks 
renewed their friendships, Tysoe with Clive and Philadelphia with his wife, who 
was a fellow- passenger on the Bombay Castle. Clive had impulsively married 
Margaret Maskelyne only days before his return to England and they left in 
February 1953 with a fortune estimated at £40,000. Clive later signed with the 
Company to return as Deputy Governor at Fort St. David for five years, with the 
right to succeed as Governor of Madras, and they embarked on 5 April 1755. 
Margaret, only twenty, was happy to become first lady of the settlement although 
sad to leave her two young boys in England. She was grateful to have the comfort 
and support of Philadelphia and Jenny Latham, especially after learning that her 
younger son had died. 

Jane (Jenny) Kelsall, Margaret’s exuberant and spoilt 16 year-old cousin, 
travelled to India with the Clives; Margaret was very fond of her and she helped 
to fill the gap left by the children. Jenny’s enthusiasm may have prompted the 
ball given in Bombay only a month after they arrived in October 1755. Clive had 
sought to enliven a dull social scene but the event, together with the unladylike 
behaviour of Jenny and Margaret, outraged the locals and wrong-footed Clive. 
When Jenny followed her first husband, Captain Thomas Latham, she even 
scandalised Calcutta society and Clive had to intervene to correct the situation. 
Jenny, however, became a loyal and devoted companion to Margaret, supporting 
her when she expected birth in Clive’s absence, awaited news of his fate in 
Parliament, and dealt with his sudden death. After Latham was killed, she married 
Henry Strachey, another member of Clive’s intimate circle. 

On 23 June 1758 Hancock was appointed Surgeon at Fort St. George, close to 
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Madras, a Presidency town with a larger population and livelier social life, and 
a year later, 12 June 1759, he was given permission to go to Bengal. He drew 
his pay at Madras up to 6 July and a letter from Fort St. George dated 18 August 
documented his departure for a post secured by Clive’s passionate intercession. 
In his letter of 14 August 1759, Clive wrote to Warren Hastings, Resident at 
Murshidabad, saying Hancock’s ‘merit and distressed situation’ entitled him to 
any post he (Clive) designated. Clive assumed Hastings sought the appointment 
of Dr Alves, thought to be the Surgeon attending Mary in her final illness, but it is 
odd that a grief-stricken husband would want to promote a man unable to save his 
wife and child. William Alves is recorded as a Surgeon in Calcutta on November 
7 1757, having come with troops from Bombay, and as being at Kasimbazar in 
August 1759. He died in Madras on 17 June 1762. 

Mary Hastings died on 11 July 1759, so it seems impossible that Philadelphia 
could have been reunited with her English friend, the former Mary Elliott. 
Passage from Madras to Calcutta optimally took six weeks and often longer 
owing to buffeting winds and narrow channels. A Fort William letter dated 29 
December1759 reported Hancock’s arrival and appointment to Kasimbazar, a 
valuable trading post for Calcutta. 

Edwardes describes Hastings’s marriage to Mary Buchanan as a strange, 
sad one. He was shaken by Mary’s death but does not mention her afterwards, 
although he gave a pension to her Goanese maid, Peggy. It was sad because Mary 
died after giving birth to a girl, Elizabeth, who died soon after, leaving a young 
son, George. It was strange because Mary was not the soulmate Hastings sought 
and eventually married. He may have felt sorry for a young widow with two 
small daughters after her husband’s death in the Black Hole of Calcutta, and, 
importantly, wanted a son as heir to Daylesford, the family estate which he had 
vowed to reclaim. 

The three presidencies differed widely. Madras was pleasantly laid out with 
a healthy climate; Bombay, though cosmopolitan, was a conservative backwater 
with staid English inhabitants and unhealthy climate, while Kincaid says Calcutta 
was considered the greatest and gayest Anglo-Indian city, where few unmarried 
men lacked mistresses - a place Clive thought of as wicked, corrupt and licentious. 
In 1772 Hancock refused permission for Philadelphia and Eliza to return, citing 
debauchery as the reigning vice of the settlement. It was a city of scaffolding, 
rebuilt haphazardly after the devastation of 1756, where drains were open until 
1769 and troops kept outside the city because it was unhealthy. It was also a city 
where a great deal of money was made and spent excessively on food, drink and 
diversions, licit and illicit. Gambling was a frenzied activity with high stakes, 
which deterred most women players. Philip Francis won £20,000 at a single sitting 
and Richard Barwell lost £40,000. Barwell, educated at Westminster and a friend 
of Hastings, determined to become rich and ultimately achieved a fortune of half 
a million pounds. Favourite card games were whist, tredille (for three players, 
usually with thirty cards), and five-card loo (a game with varying numbers of 
players). Anglo-Indian society did not adapt to a climate requiring moderation, 
ignoring the Indian lifestyle of dress, food and lodging, which sustained good 
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health. Mickelson says the rich frontier life in heat and disease, removed from die 
constraints of the larger, settled society in England, led to a philosophy of living 
from day to day without regard for the consequences. The life of a gentleman was 
said to be two monsoons and intemperance a disease believed to have killed more 
than the 800 Europeans reported to have died of intermittent fever in Bengal in 
1762. 

It was a heady society for the Hancocks where they came into the orbit of 
Warren Hastings, whose ascetic lifestyle differed radically from the excesses of 
Anglo-Indian society. He adopted light, airy clothing, ate sparingly, drank little if 
at all, exercised regularly by riding and hunting, took cold showers, kept sensible 
hours, read avidly, and was fond of tambour-work (embroidery on concentric 
frames). He earned a Company bonus of £10 for learning Hindustani and a lesser 
amount for Persian; his knowledge of Bengali also helped him to deal with Indian 
colleagues and adversaries. He imported books in order to continue the study 
of classics which had ended abruptly. Small in stature, which he attributed to 
malnutrition at an early boarding school, and unprepossessing in appearance, he 
had great physical stamina and will. Like everyone else, he had gone to India 
to make a fortune - one large enough to buy back the Daylesford estate - and 
found an amiable trading partner in Tysoe Hancock. They were scrupulous in the 
humane treatment of their workers, forbidding the use of sepoys (native soldiers 
serving under the British) and oppressive practices. 

Edwardes says Hastings liked companions cheerful, witty and intelligent, and 
found Philadelphia attractive company. The two had similar childhoods; brought 
up by guardians unable to support them, they had taken charge of their own 
lives. Hastings, the most brilliant scholar of his time at Westminster, left school 
at fifteen, arriving in India at barely seventeen. His salary as a Company writer 
was £5 a year with an allowance of 20 rupees (£2.50) a month for his board 
and a trifle for his washing. The marriage of Philadelphia’s brother George to 
Cassandra Leigh may have prompted a connection between the Daylesford of 
Hastings’s early life and the Leighs of nearby Adlestrop which resulted in young 
George Hastings being placed in the care of the newlyweds. Philadelphia also 
spent time with Margaret Clive, who preferred the quiet company of friends to 
brash Calcutta society. She had a daughter, named after Jenny Latham, and was 
pregnant again under the care of Dr Fullerton, friend and physician. Philadelphia 
filled the gap left when Jenny followed her husband’s squadron to Madras and the 
two, accompanied by Fullerton, often rode in the chaise for the evening air. 

Clive was succeeded as Governor by Henry Vansittart, and Philadelphia 
became part of his circle. Vansittart, who disdained Indian conventions, took his 
wife and Philadelphia with him when he visited the Nawab in 1763 and this breach 
of protocol shocked Calcutta society. Hancock was appointed Second Surgeon at 
Fort William when Fullerton resigned on 1 September 1760, receiving £37.10s 
annually. On 30 November 1760 he and another Calcutta Surgeon, John Taylor, 
requested the indulgence of dastaks, or trade passes. Fullerton was awarded more 
than two lakhs of rupees (£30,000) in compensation after the capture of Calcutta 
and received lucrative fees from private patients. Sophia Goldbome in Hartly 
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House complained about the extortionate fees of Calcutta physicians and the high 
cost of medicines. An ounce of bark ( quina-quina , used against malaria) cost 
three rupees (7/6d); an ounce of salts, one rupee; a bolus, one rupee; a blister, 
two rupees. Sophia thought cleanliness in the East the only defence against putrid 
diseases. 

Crawford cites a Letter from Fort William dated 12 November 1761, which 
reported Hancock’s resignation on account of ill-health (failing eyesight) and 
says he continued to live in Calcutta for the next ten years as a merchant. Hancock 
obviously did not tell the Company of his intended return to England. When he 
reapplied for a post as Surgeon in 1770 he was appointed a supernumerary at 
the Presidency without expectation of promotion. No doubt poor eyesight was 
regarded as a serious handicap for a Surgeon. 

Hancock’s resignation from the Company allowed him to trade full-time in 
order to make the money necessary to support a larger family and an earlier return 
to England. After eight years of marriage Philadelphia was pregnant in conditions 
that were considered risky and where young children were particularly vulnerable. 
Sophia Goldbome noticed the absence of children in Hartly House and was taken 
to a bungilow five miles outside the city where the family’s children were housed 
in the fresh air of a tranquil garden setting, supervised by an educated governess. 
The gouvernante was a clergyman’s widow who came out from England for £500, 
paid on arrival. 

Williamson said few European children were kept in India beyond their third 
or fourth year, returning with their family or their mother or sent alone in charge 
of commanders of Indiamen who would charge at least 800 rupees (£100) and 
require an attendant whose passage cost as much. Many parents joined together 
to send a woman in charge of five or six children, thus reducing the individual 
cost. It was considered helpful if contagious diseases were contracted prior to the 
children’s passage to reduce the chance of infection from contaminated seamen 
and upon arrival. The Imhoff son, Charles, returned to Europe alone and Mary 
Hastings’s daughters were dispatched to their grandmother in Ireland. George 
Hastings died soon after his arrival in England from possible diphtheria. 

The Hancock daughter was bom on 22 December 1761 and Warren Hastings 
became her godfather, making her a gift of £5,000. She was named Elizabeth after 
his dead daughter, and he keenly watched her development. Hastings resigned 
from the Company in December 1764 when the Hancocks left for England 
and travelled with them, living close by when they established themselves in 
London. Historians and biographers have tiptoed around the relationship between 
Philadelphia Hancock and Warren Hastings and the possibility that Hastings 
fathered her daughter. Lawson in The Private Life of Warren Hastings (1905) does 
not even mention the Hancocks. More contemporary writers, with less concern 
for unblemished reputations, provide objective portraits of Hastings which show 
there can be no doubt that Eliza was his daughter. He liked married women, 
whom he found more sophisticated and discreet than girls seeking husbands, and 
was involved in several triangles before he finally married Marian Imhoff. Josias 
Dupre, a Company servant of Huguenot descent, Governor of Madras 1770-1773, 
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was a valued friend of Hastings who, Feiling says, stayed on excellent terms with 
his newly-married wife. The friendship may have been platonic, since Hastings 
was involved with Marian Imhoff, who was not yet divorced. Lawson, however, 
suggests that that relationship was purely platonic in the several years before their 
marriage. 

When Hastings set sail for India on the Duke of Grafton on 26 March 1769, 
he booked the separate and spacious roundhouse, joining other passengers for 
meals. The 499-ton ship did not require a Company-regulated cleric but a Revd 
A. Salmon was listed among the few civilian passengers. Feiling writes that a 
sprightly Mrs Thompson caught Hastings’s eye; accompanied by her daughter, 
she was going out to join her husband, a Company marine officer. Hastings also 
met the Imhoff family, with whom he spoke French. Lawson says the wife, Anna 
Maria, nursed Hastings through an illness in the privacy of his accommodation 
but Bernstein says Hastings, who was never sick a day in his life, had made a 
miraculous recovery by the time he left the boat at Madras, where the Imhoffs, 
originally bound for Bengal, also disembarked, to stay with him at his house. 
Hastings financed the impecunious family, and Marian, as Hastings called her, 
became his companion when her husband was away and finally left for Europe in 
February 1773. Hastings directed his solicitor brother-in-law John Goodman to 
give the Baron £1,000 in London to finance a divorce and he married Marian as 
soon as they heard it was obtained. 

Hastings had considerable power and licence to avoid a public scandal in 
keeping Marian as his unmarried first lady until their marriage. Other notable 
Calcutta liaisons were recorded. The lively Mrs Thompson from the Duke of 
Grafton became the mistress of Richard Barwell, and Philip Francis installed the 
nubile Mrs Grand, with whom he had been scandalously involved, in her own 
premises. 

Hastings’s overwhelming generosity to his god-daughter at a time when he 
was not wealthy, contrasts with his parsimonious treatment of his stepdaughters. 
He sent them £200 when he could afford it, contracting later to give their guardian, 
Mrs Forde, £20 annually for their upkeep. Philadelphia received an income of 
£400 a year from the £10,000 settled on Eliza, which sum Twigger says was 
the equivalent of £954,700 in 1998, presumably more in 2006. Hastings was 
generous to close relatives, giving his sister, Anne Goodman, a gift of £1,000 and 
purchasing an annuity of £200 a year for his uncle Howard’s widow in reduced 
circumstances 

Hastings was always interested in news of Eliza but annoyed when approached 
by Mrs Findlay, Mary’s daughter, who had eloped with a young soldier and 
begged for advances on her annuity. He took pride in the Imhoff sons, Charles 
and Julius, whose career he helped further after their education at Harrow, and he 
showered Marian with money and jewels. When she preceded him to England, 
accompanied by her close friend Mary Motte, whose fare cost £1,000, she had 
the sole use of the refurbished state house and roundhouse for £5,000. Marian 
discovered she was pregnant while on board and Hastings was elated by the news, 
which could have meant an heir for Daylesford, only to be dismayed when the 
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next letter told of a miscarriage. 

Hastings, described as a man who never lost a friend, severely tested 
relationships but remained on good terms with Hancock and Dupre; Imhoff never 
returned to India and, relieved of all family burdens, probably bore him no ill will. 
The only duel Hastings fought was with his nemesis, Philip Francis, to whom 
he was never close. When Hastings betrayed friendships he made amends with 
money and influence to soothe those hurt and to ease his conscience. 

Both the Hancock and Imhoff couples are described as ill-matched, which is 
typical of an age when romantic constructs were usually fictional and loveless 
marriages often tested by the possibility of more appealing and sympathetic 
partnerships. Divorce, rare and usually available only to rich men, became a 
satisfactory solution for Imhoff; he quickly found another wife and Marian was 
free to marry the man she adored. Hastings had not been in love with Philadelphia 
so did not consider marrying her. A Hancock divorce would have ruptured the 
profitable alliance with Hastings and left Philadelphia in circumstances she had 
made every effort, except one, to avoid. There was little choice for Hancock, who 
did the right thing in continuing as a loyal and devoted husband and father. He 
worked hard to give his family financial stability, at great cost to hims elf 

Note 

All references to the East India Company or the Company are to the English East 
India Company unless otherwise noted. The term Anglo-Indian refers to British 
citizens in India and not those of mixed race. 
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A Tour of Carlton House 

Deirdre Le Faye 

We know from Jane Austen’s letter No. 125(D) of 15 November 1815 that two days 
previously she had visited Carlton House, London home of the Prince Regent, 
at his specific invitation, and been shown round by his Librarian, the Revd Dr 
James Stanier Clarke. Unfortunately JA left no written description of her visit; 
and unlike our other royal palaces, which today are open for public tours, this one 
was demolished nearly 200 years ago. However, the following information may 
help to give us some idea of what JA saw as she was ushered through the public 
rooms on the principal and basement floor levels. 

Carlton House was originally built for Baron Carleton [sic] in 1709; it was 
bought by the Royal Family in 1732, and given to the Prince of Wales when he 
attained his majority in 1783, to be his private London residence. Over the next 
thirty years or so the Prince’s architects (firstly Henry Holland, succeeded by 
James Wyatt, Thomas Hopper and finally John Nash) enlarged and constantly 
remodelled the house until it eventually became a small but luxurious palace, 
which reached its final form only about 1815. It was a long low building, running 
from east to west across what is now Waterloo Place; the main entrance front on 
the north faced on to Pall Mall and the narrow St Albans Street opposite, while the 
gardens at the rear ran down to The Mall and gave a view over St James’s Park 
beyond. Because it was built on a slope, from the front it appeared to be of only 
two storeys, but from the back it could be seen that there were three. The north 
front was screened from the street by an Ionic colonnade, with entrances at each 
end, and behind this lay a courtyard and a portico of Corinthian columns, large 
enough to serve also as a porte cochere. 

From the portico a short flight of steps led up directly into a large hall, set 
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about with yet more Ionic columns on each wall, where visitors would be received 
by a member of the household staff. The hall opened into an octagonal vestibule, 
which in turn led to the grand double staircase that swept up and down in oval 
curves; these three spaces were all top-lit and painted a light granite green. The 
public rooms were mainly on the north-west side of the palace, and the Prince’s 
private apartments on the south-east. The huge Conservatory at the west end of 
the basement floor, and the Gothic Dining Room at the east end, were the last 
alterations made by the Prince, constructed respectively circa 1807 and 1814. The 
Conservatory was described as being ‘florid Gothic’ in style, its vaulting built 
in cast iron with plaster decoration, and with coloured glass filling the panels 
between the ribs of the vault, to provide a novel form of top-lighting. By means 
of centrally placed double doors it was possible to obtain a vista from one end of 
the palace to the other along the enfilade of the eight reception rooms on the south 
or garden front. 

Inventories and account books for the works at Carlton House are preserved 
in the Royal Archives, but the only visual record of its appearance that survives 
is thanks to the enterprise of the artist W.H. Pyne (1769-1843). With the approval 
of the Royal Family, in 1815 he embarked upon a three-volume publication 
entitled The History of the Royal Residences, for which Pyne himself wrote the 
text and commissioned several other artists to make watercolour illustrations of 
the interiors. The description of Carlton House appears in volume three, with 24 
drawings by Charles Wild. These, like all the others in the series, are brilliantly 
coloured and immensely detailed - but unfortunately for our Society’s interest, 
no drawing of the Library was ever made, presumably because Pyne and Wild 
thought that there was nothing particularly remarkable about a view of rows 
and rows of bookshelves. Although Royal Residences was first advertised in 
1815 it was not finally published till 1819, and Pyne had spent so much upon 
commissioning artists and producing the work that he ended his life in poverty. 

There was no official guide-book to Carlton House, and Pyne’s work was 
far too large and expensive to be freely available to the general public, so for 
the average person the interior of the palace remained more or less a mystery. 
Even the compilers of the annual guide book A Picture of London could find 
nothing more to say, in their 1807 edition, than that it ‘has several magnificent 
apartments’, adding in the 1818 edition: ‘Here have been held, since the Prince 
became Regent, some of the most splendid and magnificent Banquets, known to 
the courts of modem Princes, which have cost immense sums.’ 

A much more accessible and, on the face of it, unlikely source of information 
about the palace, appeared in Pierce Egan’s Life in London, published in 1821. 
This rather improper and consequently bestselling work was a collaboration 
between Egan, a popular Irish journalist, and the artist brothers Robert and 
George Cruikshank who provided the illustrations. It consists of a series of 
articles, chronicling the adventures of a trio of young men as they roam round 
London, visiting everything from the elegant West End ballrooms and theatres to 
the drinking dens and brothels in the East End. The leader of the trio is Corinthian 
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The floor plans of Carlton House 
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Tom, the rakish man-about-town, who introduces his country cousin Jerry 
Hawthorne to all the sights of the metropolis, and they are usually accompanied 
by their Oxford undergraduate friend. Bob Logic. In one of the articles, Egan 
sends Tom and Jerry and their mistresses Kate and Sue, together with Bob Logic, 
on a visit to Carlton House. He adapted his text from Pyne, so for the first time 
the average reader of the ‘middling sort’ was given a description of the interior 
decoration and the most notable objects on display, including long lists of the 
pictures hanging on the walls. Egan’s text is now given below (slightly abridged 
and omitting the lists of pictures); and as this sequence of rooms would seem to 
have been the usual route taken by visitors, we can be reasonably safe in assuming 
that this is the way JAherself walked in 1815. 

The footman announced, by his handy work at the knocker, that the party 
had arrived at Carlton Palace. Tom, Jerry, Logic, Kate, and Sue, immediately 
entered the Great Hall, which is extremely capacious, being forty four feet in 
length and twenty-nine in breadth. It has a noble effect, is embellished with 
columns of beautiful Sienna marble and is also decorated with a variety of 
bronzed antique busts by Nollekens. It is well lighted by an oval skylight, 
and displays numerous sculptural ornaments. The pavement is of marble, 
chequered with black; and six superb lanterns are suspended in various parts 
of the Hall. 

The Vestibule is a fine apartment, which leads to the centre of the suite of 
rooms. The ceiling is delightful. The rich velvet draperies, a superb chandelier, 
and marble busts of the Dukes of Devonshire and Bedford, Lord Lake, and 
the late Rt. Hon. Charles James Fox, all executed by Nollekens, tend highly 
to interest the attention of the visitors. 

The Great Staircase, which is extremely grand, is divided into arches, 
in the niches of which are two bronzed colossal figures: one, as Atlas, 
supporting a circular map of Europe; and the other, as Time, holding up a 
clock of singular construction. On the walls of the staircase is an equestrian 
portait of King George II. 

The West Ante-Room is spacious, and is used as a waiting-room for 
persons of distinction. It is well adapted for such a purpose, as it contains 
whole-length portraits of the Duke of Cumberland, uncle of his late Majesty 
[George HI]... of the late Duke of Orleans ... [and] of the Duke of Clarence, 
in naval uniform, by Hoppner, which is much admired. 

The Crimson Drawing Room is splendid indeed. It is a fine combination 
of art and effect; and undoubtedly a proud trophy of the superiority of the 
manufactures of Great Britain. The draperies are of crimson satin, and the 
walls are also covered with the same article. The carpet, which is of a light 
bluish velvet, is a fine piece of workmanship, on which are the crest and 
coronet of the present King, when Prince of Wales. This apartment is also 
distinguished for a superb font, a present from his Holiness the Pope. The 
centre chandelier, it is said, in point of grandeur, cannot be equalled in Europe. 

It also abounds with fine portraits. 
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The Circular Room is a fine relief to the preceding one, having a tent¬ 
like appearance, from the suspension of Roman drapery of light blue silk, 
with which the walls are in part covered. The ornaments are numerous; and 
the ceiling is painted to represent a sky. A very large cut-glass chandelier is 
reflected in four pier-glasses opposite; added to which magical effect, the 
pier-glasses also reflect each other. The sensation it has upon the visitor is not 
to be described. 

The Throne-Room .... conveys all the magnificence of Royalty. The 

draperies are of crimson velvet, ornamented with gold-lace fringe, &c. 

‘This very large, handsome carpet, on which we now tread,’ said Logic, ‘I 
understand, is all in one piece. It weighs more than a ton, was originally an 
inch in thickness, and made in Spitalfields.’ The attendant rather animatedly 
observed, ‘ Sir, all the carpets throughout the Palace are of English manufacture. 
The King will not suffer anything else to remain here, except presents.’ 

Ante-Chamber, formerly the Throne-Room. This is also a very interesting 
and elegant apartment. The draperies are blue velvet, and the walls covered 
with the same gold lace, fringes, &c, sofas and chairs of gold to correspond. 
This room contains a rich crimson-coloured carpet, the centre of which is 
embellished with the Royal arms. An exquisite chimney-piece of white marble, 
decorated in the most superb style. Pier-glasses reflecting each other; and on 
the panels of the doors gilt ornaments in carved work, representing the Orders 
of the Garter, Bath, St Andrew and St Patrick. This room is embellished with 
whole length portraits of the late King in his coronation robes, and her late 
Majesty Queen Charlotte ... also the portraits of the present King and the 
Duke of York. 

The Rose Satin Drawing-Room is fitted up in the Chinese style, and the 
walls are covered with rose-coloured satin damask, with gold mouldings. The 
chimney-piece is also in the Chinese style; but a splendid looking-glass, and 
the hangings and furniture are all English. It abounds with beautiful China 
ornaments, valuable stones, &c. It is also conspicuous for a circular table, 
presented by Louis XVIII to his present Majesty, which is one of the finest 
pieces of art of the Sevres manufacture ever seen. It is painted on porcelain and 
set in a rich mounting of gold; in the centre of which is a painting of Alexander 
the Great, surrounded by profiles of all the great heroes of antiquity. [A list 
of the pictures follows] ... [and] it is a matter of sincere regret to leave them, 
to attend upon the call of the person who shows the visitors these unrivalled 
suite of apartments. 

The [south] Ante-Room, [approached] from the Entrance-Hall, [and the] 
octagonal Vestibule, leads to the suite of state apartments on the right, and 
operates as a sort of prelude to the above magnificent rooms. Between the 
windows, that are opposite the doors of entrance, is a large pier-glass, which 
reflects the objects before it, and produces a most interesting effect. The 
chimney-piece of white marble is very fine; and over it is an oval portrait 
of the celebrated Madame Pompadour. This room is distinguished for a fine 
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collection of bronze statues. 

The Blue Velvet room is the private audience chamber of the King; and its 
decorations are of the most magnificent description. The ceiling is painted in 
imitation of a sky, at the comers of which are representations of British naval 
and military triumphs. The panels of the walls are dark blue velvet, with gilt 
mouldings. The draperies and the carpet are likewise blue. The state chairs, 
and also the sofas, are covered with blue satin, and a superb cabinet mahogany 
table stands in the centre of the room. Numerous pier-glasses, in gilt frames, 
and paintings of the finest class render the tout ensemble enchanting. 

The Blue Velvet Closet is a corresponding appendage to the preceding 
room, and is of the same elegant description. A superb chandelier of cut-glass 
is suspended from the ceiling, and the paintings are equally attractive. 

The Lower Suite of Apartments is entered, after descending the grand 
staircase, by a vestibule, the windows of which open to the lawn. This room 
has a double row of Corinthian columns and pilasters, forming a colonnade, at 
the ends of which, and between the pilasters on both sides of the apartment, are 
splendid looking-glasses, which, from their reflection, produce the appearance 
of an interminable colonnade. The effect is delightful. The walls are covered 
with scarlet cloth, with gilt mouldings, and the window-curtains and draperies 
correspond. The chimney-piece is of statuary marble, over which is a clock 
that has neither dial, face, nor hand, and is viewed as a great curiosity. China 
ornaments, slabs, and bronzed figures, candelabras of superior workmanship, 
are numerous indeed. The pictures are also selected with great taste, and a 
composition of Roman architecture is an object of great admiration. 

The Library is large, and has five windows in it, which look into the 
garden. The books are handsomely bound and arranged in classes, under the 
Librarian, Dr Stanier Clarke. The appearance of the Library not only displays 
considerable taste, but convenience has also been consulted. A fine collection 
of maps, concealed by the cornices of the book-cases, on spring rollers, can 
be referred to without the least trouble. The doors of the Library are also 
concealed by imitative books. Here are, likewise, several groups of figures, 
busts, and horses, and some fine miniature pieces of Roman sculpture. Ebony 
chairs, of the time of Henry VIII, with scarlet cushions, and the furniture, 
&c, to correspond. The chimney-piece is supported by four columns of the 
Corinthian order, and on which is placed a curious clock, constructed by Sir 
W. Congreve, Bart. 

The Golden Drawing-Room [also known as the Corinthian room], which 
is entered from the Library by folding doors, is a splendid specimen of the 
Corinthian order of architecture; the columns of which are entirely gilt with 
burnished and matted gold. The panels of the doors contain whole pieces of 
looking-glass from the top to the bottom, and are likewise so judiciously placed 
in various parts of the room as to reflect each other, which has an effect not to 
be described, representing no end, as it were, to this magnificent apartment. It 
would require the extent of a small volume minutely to describe the draperies, 
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the curtains, the China jars, the candlesticks, the tables, sofas, &c.This 

Golden Room positively electrified Jerry - surprised Tom - delighted Kate 
- put Sue into raptures - and the Oxonian, with ecstacy, vowed ‘there was 
nothing like it on the earth!’ The looking-glasses on each side of the entrance 
of it made this small gay party appear like several hundred persons. 

The Gothic Dining-Room operates as a fine relief to the preceding one. It 
is divided into five compartments, or Gothic arches, with gold mouldings. The 
windows, which correspond, have rich crimson silk draperies; and the marble 
chimney-piece is also designed in the Gothic style. At the east end is a screen 
of four arches, each containing splendid looking glasses, with a magnificent 
sideboard; and the west end of the room is nearly similar. It also abounds with 
characteristic embellishments, and on the panels are emblazoned shields of 
the royal arms of England from the reign of Edward the Confessor to the time 
of Queen Anne. 

The Bow Sitting-Room, which forms the entrance from the grand staircase 
to the lower suite of apartments, is covered with scarlet cloth, with gold 
mouldings. It has several rich cabinets, gilt tables, China vases, and elegant 
candelabras. But it is attractive from its fine collection of cabinet pictures 
from the Flemish and Dutch masters. 

The Ante-Room to the Dining-Room is extremely interesting from its fine 
chimney-piece, magnificent clock, set in marble, cabinets of ebony, valuable 
stones, slabs of red porphyry, and a great variety of superb porcelain vases. 
The sofas and chairs are richly gilt and covered with scarlet cloth, as are also 
the walls of this room. It has also numerous paintings. 

The Dining Room has a most magnificent appearance. The west end of 
it opens, by three pair of folding doors, into the Conservatory, the piers of 
which are looking-glasses. The ends of the room have Ionic columns, in 
imitation of porphyry. It has looking-glasses placed in all the advantageous 
parts of the room. The ornaments throughout this splendid apartment are also 
extremely numerous. The window-curtains are of scarlet silk, and the chairs 
to correspond are also richly carved and gilt. Five folding French windows, 
next the garden, increase the effect of this beautiful room, which also abounds 
with cabinet pictures. 

The Conservatory, which is entered from the Dining-Room by three 
pair of folding sash-doors of plate glass, operates so interestingly upon the 
feelings of the spectator, that it can scarcely be described. The perspective of 
the Conservatory is delightful. It resembles the interior of a small cathedral, 
and is formed after what is termed the Gothic style of architecture. In some 
parts of the ceiling are panes of glass, which increase the light and add to the 
effect. The windows of painted glass contain the arms of all the sovereigns 

of England, from William I to George III.Candelabras support lamps of 

six burners each; and also from the arches are suspended Gothic lanterns, 
decorated with figures in stained glass. The pavement is composed of Portland 
stone. 
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A Picture of London, 1818 
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The Armory, consisting of three apartments, is a treat indeed, and said 
to be the first in the world. It is on the attic story of the eastern wing, in a 
gallery which leads to the upper vestibule, but is not generally shown. Among 
innumerable curiosities, is a collection of boots and spurs ... caps, turbans, 
shields, bows, dresses, &c, of the inhabitants of the southern hemisphere ...’ 
different implements of war ... a magnificent palanquin of Tippoo Saib’s, of 
ivory and gold, with such a variety of sabres, swords, daggers, &c, as to render 
this collection unrivalled. 

On the gay party quitting Carlton Palace, Tom exclaimed, ‘This is a 
high treat: I have seen all the grand rooms in the Metropolis; but the suite 
of apartments in this Palace exceeds them all ... [and] no person could quit 
Carlton Palace without the most sincere regret that he had not had three or 
four days allowed him to wander amidst its unrivalled attractions, instead of 
being hurried through the rooms in the short space of one hour and a half.’ 
Although the house was originally intended to be a private residence, once the 
Prince of Wales became Prince Regent in 1811 he needed to use it for his official 
entertainments, and for this he began to find it too small. It was also badly in need 
of repair: the floors were unsafe for large gatherings; half the painted glass top- 
lights over the grand staircase needed renewing; and all the painted woodwork, 
ironwork and plastering on the inside and outside of the building was in a 
deplorable condition. The painted glass roof of the great Conservatory leaked like 
a sieve, and this moisture made the plasterwork enrichments to the ceiling fall off 
in lumps. After succeeding to the throne in 1820, George used the traditional royal 
palaces of St. James’s and Windsor Castle, and started enlarging Buckingham 
House into a new London palace; hence Carlton House became redundant. 
During 1826 the valuable furnishings were put into store, and the building itself 
was demolished in 1827-29. Waterloo Place was laid out thereafter across the 
site of the house itself, while Carlton House Terrace and Carlton Gardens were 
erected along its southern facing garden, together with the Duke of York’s Steps. 
The columns from the portico were eventually re-used for the front entrance of 
the National Gallery, when this was built in 1834-38. 

Sources 

Sir John Summerson, Georgian London (London 1945, new edn. London 1988). 
David Watkin: The Royal Interiors of Regency England (London, 1984), pp. 
98-126 for an article on Carlton House, which includes some of Wild’s 
illustrations, and the floor plans of the public rooms. 

Carlton House: The Past Glories of George TV’s Palace. Catalogue of an exhibition 
held at The Queen’s Gallery, Buckingham Palace, 1991-92. The clock which 
‘has neither dial, face, nor hand’ is probably the Negress Head clock, no. 29 in 
this exhibition, made in France in 1790 and a very early example of a digital 
clock. It is in the form of a gilt-bronze bust of a young negress, and the figures 
which record the time appear in the eye-sockets. 

Cedric Jagger: Royal Clocks (London, 1983), pp. 197-199. The ‘curious clock’ by 
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Congreve is one of his skeleton mechanisms, which unfortunately proved very 
unsatisfactory as a timekeeper. 

Pierce Egan, Life in London (London, 1821); the text used here is taken from pp. 
294-307 of an 1870 reprint. 

Personal communications from The Royal Collection Trust, 2003 and 2006. 


Austen, Gray and Vincent of 10 High Street, Alton 
Jane Hurst 



At the time of writing (January 2006), a piece of Austen history could be yours 
for about £395,000. No. 10 High Street in Alton, Hampshire, the site where Henry 
Austen opened his bank, is for sale - complete with its safe. The house also has 
two reception rooms and a modem kitchen with doors leading to a walled garden. 
Upstairs are four bedrooms and a bathroom and there is a large cellar. In case you 
are not sure which is the correct building, Alton Town Council has recently put 
a ‘blue plaque’ on the wall, showing this to be the position of Austen, Gray and 
Vincent from 1806 to 1811. 

The site was, of course, in use long before Henry Austen acquired it. 10 High 
Street lay in the part of the sub-manor of Chauntsingers, which was in the manor 
of Alton Eastbrook - the Knights of Chawton, including Jane’s brother Edward, 






were lords of the latter manor. On 9 May 1701, an inventory of the goods and 
chattels of William Sharpe, a (horse) collar maker, was taken. 1 It shows that his 
house on the site probably consisted of a hall, buttery and chamber. By the time 
that John Dowden, a wealthy grocer, died here nearly 50 years later the house 
must have been rebuilt or improved. The owner after John’s widow was Charles 
Long, an attorney. 

Charles himself had a connection with the world of Jane Austen. He was 
related to the Dusautoy family, who were mentioned in several of Jane’s letters. 2 
Pierre Francois Dusautoy married, first, in Basingstoke in 1758. He and his wife 
had four sons, the third of whom, James, married Mary Hinton of Chawton 
(daughter of the rector) in 1793. James must have spent some of his childhood 
in Alton as his brother, John, was baptised here and his father and stepmother 
advertised their boarding school for young ladies in the town in August 1768. It 
seems very likely that the family would have visited or stayed in Charles Long’s 
house in the High Street. 

Charles died in 1806, being ‘advanced in years’. In his will there were lots 
of bequests including £30 to each of Pierre Francois’ sons by his first wife. 3 
Robert Trimmer, an attorney, was left Charles’s law books. Robert was the Mr 
Trimmer that Jane Austen mentioned in a letter of June 1808 as the person whom 
her brother Edward was going to Alton to do business with. In fact, Robert took 
over the keeping of the Knight estate accounts after the death of Bridger Seward, 
the Chawton estate steward. It was Bridger’s death in 1808 that released the 
cottage in Chawton for Jane, her mother and sister. Jane also reported in a letter 
of September 1813: ‘Poor Mr Trimmer is lately dead, a sad loss to his family, 
& occasioning some anxiety to our Brother; - for the present he continues his 
Affairs in the Son’s hands; a matter of great consequence to them - I hope he will 
have no reason to remove his Business. ’ 4 In fact, Robert’s descendants continued 
to look after the affairs of the Knight family for more than another 100 years. 5 

Charles Long’s will gave instructions to sell 10 High Street and the property 
was then acquired by Henry Austen, Edward Gray and William Vincent. 6 Here 
they opened the bank of Austen, Gray and Vincent. Edward William Gray came 
from Newbury where his father, Joseph, was a cheese factor - a trade carried on 
by his brothers, Frederick and Charles Henry. Frederick and Charles had moved 
to Alton by 1806 and acquired a property in the High Street that had earlier been 
the White Hart Inn. It lay on the opposite side of the High Street to No. 10 and 
a little further west. It is possible that the brothers came to the town because of 
Edward’s partnership with Henry Austen. 

The Gray family were certainly known to Jane since she wrote in October 
1808: ‘we had a pheasant & hare the other day from the Mr Grays of Alton. Is 
this to entice us to Alton, or to keep us away?’ 7 In April 1809, Frederick Gray 
married Mary Ann Clement, daughter of Thomas Clement and Jane White (niece 
of Gilbert White of Selbome), becoming the brother-in-law of Captain Benjamin 
Clement. The latter married Mary Ann Prowting of Chawton and it was they who 
gave Jane Austen a lift in their Tax-cart, leading her to write: ‘civility on both 
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sides; I would rather have walked, & no doubt, they must have wished I had . 

The third partner in the bank was William Vincent. He certainly visited 
the Austens as Jane’s niece, Fanny, wrote in her diary in November 1810 ‘Mr 
Vincent called’ while on a visit to Chawton. 9 William also joined Henry Austen 
and Henry Clement, brother of Mary Ann and Benjamin, in a banking venture in 
Petersfield. 10 One of the bank notes issued by Austen, Gray and Vincent is now in 
the possession of the Jane Austen Trust. 

Austen, Gray and Vincent continued to occupy 10 High Street until the 
Summer of 1812 although Edward Gray took out a lease on 34 High Street from 
Jane’s brother Edward in January 1812. The Poor Rate for April that year gives 
the occupier of No. 34 as ‘Edward William Gray & Co.’ which suggests that the 
business had already moved down the road by that date. Henry Austen remained 
a partner until October 1815 but Edward Gray now managed the bank up to the 
time of its failure. 

No. 10 High Street was then bought by Mary Smith, who had been living in 
Lenten Street, in the house that Capt. Francis Austen had taken for his family a 
few years earlier. It was there that Mrs Austen stayed when she fell ill in Alton 
in April 1809, as Fanny Austen wrote to Miss Chapman: ‘Grandmama has been 
delayed at Alton from illness; however she is now recovering, & able to move 
from the Inn to a cottage of Mrs. F. Austens close to the town (where she is settled 
for the two years her husband expects to be absent. He is gone to China, & she is 
to be confined in June)’. 11 

Although Jane never mentions visiting her brother’s bank in Alton, she must 
have been very aware of its existence as she would have passed it to see ‘Our Alton 
Apoth’, Dr William Curtis, 12 or to attend the parish church when her nephew, 
Francis William Austen, son of brother Frank, was baptised in 1809. She may 
even have climbed the steps, although the business probably moved premises a 
little too soon for her to withdraw any of the proceeds of her writing. 

Notes 

1 Hampshire Record Office, 1701 A87. 

2 W. Jarvis, ‘The Dusautoys’, Collected Reports of the Jane Austen Society 
1976-1985, p.302.. 

3 Hampshire Record Office, 1806 B32. 

4 D. Le Faye, ed., Jane Austen's Letters (Oxford, 1995), p. 232. 
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5 Hampshire Record Office, 39M89, Bradley Trimmer archive. 

6 Hampshire Record Office, 21M71/P015 (Poor Rate) and Q22/1/1/1 (Land 
Tax). 

7 Letters, p.144. 

8 Letters, p. 198. 

9 Centre for Kentish Studies, Maidstone, U951 F24/7. 

10 T.A.B. Corley, ‘Jane Austen and her brother Henry’s bank failure 1815-16’, 
Collected Reports 1996-2000, p.139. 

11 Centre for Kentish Studies, Maidstone, U951 C107/4. 

12 Letters, p.340. 


Lord Moira’s debt and Henry Austen’s appeal. 

Clive Caplan 

On 15 March 1816 the London banking firm and army agency of Austen & Co. 
declared bankruptcy, thus ending the financial career of Henry Thomas Austen, 
Jane Austen’s banker brother. Henry promptly resurrected his dormant Oxford 
University degree and became a clergyman, for he was not one to become 
downhearted. The rest of his life was spent in genteel poverty as a country curate 
and schoolmaster. The collapse of his bank had been largely due to a single bad 
debt of six thousand pounds owed to it by Lord Moira. 

Lord Moira (1754-1826) was a prominent Whig politician, notable for being 
a close associate of the Prince of Wales. Like the Prince he was a notorious 
spendthrift and he had dissipated a large fortune. For fifteen years, every time 
the King’s illness flared up and the necessity of a Regency was discussed, Lord 
Moira’s name would emerge as the Prince’s potential choice for Prime Minister. 
That is, every time until the actual Regency arrived in 1811, when Moira lost 
out in the complicated negotiations. He was consoled by the appointment as 
Commander-in-Chief in India. When he left England on 17 April 1813 he owed 
Austen & Co. six thousand pounds, which was never repaid. Moira was created 
1 st Marquess of Hastings in February 1817, while in India. He had married Flora, 
Countess of Loudoun in her own right, in 1804, and of their six children the eldest 
son was Francis George Augustus (1808-1844), who became the 2nd Marquess of 
Hastings on his father’s death in 1826, and their eldest daughter was Lady Flora 
Hastings. 

Henry Austen, in the years since his bank failure, continued to feel responsible 
for the financial obligations he had incurred. His bankruptcy case still dragged on 
and was not formally closed until 1843, with a total return to depositors and note 
holders of just 50% of their losses (Corley). In 1839 hope stirred that some return 
might yet be obtained from the Moira/Hastings estate and Henry wrote the three 
letters reproduced here to the 2nd Marquess. This revival of interest in the Moira 
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Henry Thomas Austen, c. 1820 (private family collection) 


debt seems to have come about for several reasons. First, the Hastings family was 
then in the news because of the Lady Flora Hastings affair. Since 1832 Lady Flora 
had been a Lady-in-waiting to the Princess Victoria, and she continued in the 
post when Victoria became Queen in 1837. In January 1839 Lady Flora appeared 
at Court with a suspiciously swollen stomach. Could she be pregnant? The 32 
year-old spinster was subjected to a spate of scurrilous gossip, in which even 
the Prime Minister, Lord Melbourne, and the Queen indulged. The Marquess 
vigorously defended his sister’s honour, and a duel with Melbourne was narrowly 
averted. Physical examinations by doctors were inconclusive, the gutter press was 
unrestrained, the Whigs and the Tories battled, and Melbourne’s ministry shook 
- even the popularity of the Queen came to a low ebb. Then, on 5 July 1839, 
poor Lady Flora proved herself entirely guiltless by dying, with a post mortem 
showing that she had suffered from a malignant tumour of the liver. Secondly, in 
1839 when Henry wrote these letters, he had just resigned his curacy at Bentley 
because of his wife’s health, and was newly settled in retirement in Colchester. 
He had thus acquired both the time and apparently the inclination to try to collect 
the old debt. There was nothing to be lost by optimism. Thirdly, as the letters to 
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Hastings illustrate, Henry had recently been informed that the 2nd Marquess’s 
finances were in a flourishing state, and that his character was such that he was 
sure to respond favourably once he was aware of all the circumstances. 

These letters reside in the Hastings family archive of the Huntington Library, 
San Marino, California, and are reproduced here by permission of the curator. 
In transcribing them the idiosyncratic spelling, punctuation, capitalisation and 
paragraphing of the originals have been retained. 

[The following note is attached to letter #1:] 

The accompanying letter was, before the illness of the late Lady F. Hastings, 
placed in the hands of a nephew of the Revd H.T Austen residing in London, 
in the hope that he might have an opportunity of delivering it in person to 
the Marquis of Hastings, which however circumstances have prevented his 
accomplishing. This is mentioned to account for the long interval between the 
date, and the delivery of the letter. 

London July 23. 1839 

[Letter #1 (Ref. HA 349):] 

Colchester. May 23 d 1839. 

My Lord, 

Although my present appeal must be strong and plain, yet I hope it will 
be couched in the most respectful terms. The highest respect is due unto you 
on account of your rank and family, whilst gentleness is indispensable on 
my part, because the servant of the Lord must not strive. If we are to give an 
account for every idle word that cometh out of our mouth, doubtless we are 
so for every idle word deliberately written. I add no further preface except 
a respectful entreaty that you would read the following statement leisurely, 
meditate on it, pray over it, and decide upon it as before God. Whatever be 
your decision, you may rest assured that no second appeal will ever be made 
to yourself, nor any sort of publicity ever given to the transactions herein 
detailed. The writer of this is too deeply sensible of his own infirmities ever 
intentionally to expose those of others, much less to wound the feelings of the 
living by censure of the dead. 

It has pleased God that your noble house should be wounded very lately 
in a most tender part. An attempt has been made to sully the character of 
your sister. The attempt has been as unsuccessful as it was base. More so 
it could not be. Every one acquainted with Lady F.H or her parentage is 
astonished at the folly of that malevolence which could ever whisper aught 
against her purity, and every right minded person throughout the length and 
breadth of the empire sympathises with your Lordship, shares in your just 
indignation, & would honestly rejoice in the detection and the punishment of 
the delinquent. 

Yet My Lord, as every visitation of providence however mysterious, 
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is the messenger of good to those who seek it out, so perhaps this may be 
converted into a blessing to you, during the rest of your life, and specially 
at the close of it, if a keen sense of the wrongs inflicted on you should have 
the effect of inducing you to sympathise with, and afford redress to those 
who have experienced wrong and calamity of no ordinary sort through the 
inconsideration and incorrectness (I use studiously the least offensive terms) 
of One whose honor must be very dear to you. One, to Whom I most willingly 
ascribe many noble high and chivalrous qualities although I have for more 
than twenty four years been bleeding under wounds which he (undesignedly 
we will hope) inflicted. 

I have been lately informed My Lord that to the strictest integrity and the 
nicest sense of honor you join what is still more important - vital godliness. 
Therefore I now state my case as briefly as possible, leaving you to the 
dictation of a truly Christian spirit. 

“Your Noble Father when he left England” 

“ for India in 1813 owed me (£6000)” 

“Six thousand pounds, money lent,” 

“ of which not one farthing either as” 

“interest or principal has been paid” 

“ up to the present moment” - 

Such being the simple and undeniable fact, I will now proceed to state a 
few particulars. From 1806 to the above named period of 1813,1 was a Banker 
in London, and also latterly Receiver General of the County of Oxford. I was 
in the habit of lending to your late Father from time to time sums of money 
on his notes of hand. They had been always duly paid up to the time of his 
departure to India. At that period I held six of his notes of hand value £1000 
each. 

Before he sailed, he sent for me into his private Cabinet in S' James’s place 
and utterd the following words which I having heard them cannot forget, and 
which I think you never will when you have read them 1 - “M r Austen, be 
under no anxiety, I would rather cut off my right hand than permit you or any 
one to lose a farthing by Me - I have executed powers and given directions 
to my trustees, Baron Adam and M r M’Donald to sell my landed property 
and pay every demand, though it is like drawing drops of blood from my 
heart” - You probably are no stranger to the noble bearing and the irresistable 
[sic] eloquence of your late Father, & therefore will not be surprised at my 
having reposed implicit confidence on his word instead of doing what I was 
counselled to do, and what others (Biddulph) did and saved themselves - 
namely sue out a writ of “ Ne Exeat regno”- Soon after your father’s departure 
Baron Adam as his trustee requested a renewal of the said bills for one year 
co nfirmin g your father’s engagement respecting the sale of Landed Estates 
(I believe in Leicestershire) - The bills were accordingly renewed, by Baron 
Adam’s handing to me 6 new bills or notes signed by your father in lieu of the 
preceeding 6 given up by me to him. These became due in April 1814 - They 
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Lord Moira, 1st Marquess of Hastings (from the Marquess of Haskins, K.G., 
by Major Ross-of-Bladensburg, C.B. [1893]) 

were not honord - The Estates were not sold - Baron Adam left me without 
redress. - The above transactions becoming known, and the amount of my 
loss of course exaggerated, my credit as a banker was impaired - confidence 
withdrawn and business destroyed - Insolvency ensued in March 1816.1 lost 
the Receivership, an office of £1000 a year. I lost everything — Yet not every 
thing. I retained a clear conscience - God has given me my bread and my 
water, and has taught and enabled me to forgive and pray for all who injured 
me. 2 

At the time of my insolvency the Six Bills or Notes were seized by the 
Crown under an Extent - On my debt to the crown being paid by my Surety. 
The said Bills or Notes were became of course the property of my said Surety 
namely Edward Austen Knight Esqre of Godmersham Park in Kent who is my 
brother - He therefore is poorer by Six thousand pounds by reason of your 
father’s intentions of paying me being having never been carried into effect. 

As to myself - Tho totally ruined & reduced to beggary by the above 
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transactions, I ask nothing. This is not a begging letter my Lord - And 
truly nothing that either your purse or your patronage could now do, would 
indemnify me for what I have borne during these last 24 years. - Having been 
educated for a liberal profession and taken a high degree at Oxford I readily 
obtained ordination. I have labord in the ministry for upwards of 23 years as 
a Curate. Of course I have known how to be in want, and so have many abler 
and more deserving ministers of the gospel. 

Nevertheless I have been sustained, and taught to know that it was good 
for me to be afflicted. I am now Sixty Eight years old and can say that mercy 
and goodness have followed me all the days of my life. I repeat therefore that 
this is not meant to be a begging letter. My object was to put you in possession 
of facts which you most probably did not even suspect the existence of, and 
thereby enable you to follow the dictates of honor and conscience. 

Although the nature of the above transactions and facts cannot be affected 
by anything of a personal nature consideration, yet as I have no reserves on the 
subject I beg to state that I am brother to Vice Adm Sir Francis William Austen 
K.C.B. a - to Capt. C. J. Austen commanding H.M.S. Bellerophon and to 
Edward Austen Knight Esq rc of Godmersham Pk. in Kent whose large estates 
in that County do not distinguish him more than his probity and Benevolence 

- Furthermore, That I am not likely to make a false representation on any 
subject would I have reason to think be vouched for by two Peers of this 
realm one but a little inferior in rank to your Lordship, i.e. the Earl of Morley, 
the other Superior, i.e. His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury - The latter 
indeed is not entirely ignorant of my sufferings and the cause of them. 3 

If it be asked, why I have never before made any application - My answer 
is nigh - “Hope deferred maketh the heart sick” - During the first 2 or 3 
years I did make appeals both to the justice and compassion of Baron Adam 

- He never replied to one of my letters -1 hope, that, as he is now gone to his 
account, that he can truly say he never received one of them. Of course I wrote 
to your father in India -- After a delay exceeding two years I received an + 
answer of condolence and assuring-me ance of early payment. As it never was 
made, I conclude he never had the means. - If I recollect right, My Brother 
and Surety Mr. E. Austen Knight did also once make a written application 
either to your father, or to your Lady Mother when she visited England. He 
either received no answer or one so unsatisfactory, that he resolved never to 
give himself further trouble, for he is as truly high minded as any Peer of the 
realm - 

A Vice Adml. Austen, when Capt". of the S' Albans took charge at your fathers request 
made thro’ me of Mr James M'Kenzie a near relation of your Lady Mother. He educated 
him entirely in the naval profession and turned him out so excellent an Officer that his early 
death was a national loss. - Your Father did remit from India 02000 to pay Capt. Austen 
for notes similar to mine, though he overlooked Me, doubtless under some erroneous 
impression. 

+ 1 have the letter to produce. 
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This has been to me a very painful task My Lord - I deprecate nothing 
more than exciting uncomfortable feelings in any fellow creature, unless it 
be exciting bitterness and discontent in my own heart by ripping up subjects 
of gone-by wrongs. But I believe that I have been discharging a duty to you. 
I hope that I should think so, were our position reversed. Your Lordship is 
doubtless sufficiently well read in English literature to comprehend and apply 
the allusion when I suggest that you have a glorious opportunity presented to 
you of wiping off one little speck of rust from the bright blade of your paternal 
Sword - Could a father speak from the grave I do most firmly believe he 
would say “do it”. - 

Yet after all I should scarcely have undertaken this irksome duty, but that 
some time ago I met with a person who pretended to have some knowledge of 
your Lordships character and who strongly urged on me the duty of laying the 
above case before you in fairness to your Lordship, and not assume that you 
would not pay ^ your father’s debt till you had positively declined so to do. 
He evidently thought you would - on being satisfied as to the facts. 

I now conclude and wind all up by re stating the matter of fact thus. - 
1 - You are not bound by law or legal equity to pay me or my Surety one 
farthing of your father’s debt, although he pledged his word that it should be 
paid out of those estates which you I am told now possess. 

2-1 lent your Father 25 years ago Six thousand pounds of which not one 
farthing has been paid either of principal or as interest to the present moment- 
May your decision be such as you will never blush for before man or 
repent of before God! 

I hope that I shall not have hurt your feelings by any expression unnecessarily 
strong, or unintentionally severe, and entreat you to remember that in my 
position it is more than difficult to be at once explicit and inoffensive. - With 
all our care in many things we all offend. 

May God give you the spirit of love and power and a sound mind! 

I have the honor to be your 
Lordships most Obedt Serv‘ 

Henry Thomas Austen 

To the most Noble 
The Marquis of Hastings 
etc etc etc 

P.S. 

If on so delicate a subject y r Lordship feels desirous of a personal interview, I 
have no objection thereto. It might be either without witnesses, or with one on 
each side as your Lordship might prefer. 


[Letter #2 (Ref. HA 350):] 


Colchester. Aug 23. 39 


My Lord 

I beg to return you my thanks for your prompt reply to my application, 
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though I could not but hope for it, as a courtesy due to your own rank, to which 
we naturally look for examples of all that is lovely and of good report. 

The style and tone of your letter have certainly not lessend the favorable 
opinion entertained by me previously of your strict integrity, and nice 
feeling. 

The unreserve with which you have been pleased to detail your 
circumstances to me, (personally a stranger to you,) is not flung away on me. I 
highly respect and admire your magnanimity & ingenuousness, for I am well 
aware of what such an explanation must have cost you. Few in your situation 
would have had sufficient greatness of mind to have done it. Be assured that 
it is a brighter gem in your coronet than any other, and will shine for ever. It 
is true Nobility. It is Christian Nobility. As this is the last time probably of 
my addressing you, I am desirous of adding a few details respecting the past, 
which seemed scarcely necessary on a first application. 

1.1 should not have applied at all to your Lordship had I not been informed, 
from apparently respectable authority, that your worldly circumstances 
were in a very flourishing condition, and such as would well enable you to 
carry out any honorable feeling towards a person in my peculiar situation. 
It was stated that a long minority had entirely cleared your paternal estates 
from incumbrance, that your maternal estates entailed on you were even of 
larger amount, and that your Wife had brought you a very large property. My 
informant, a Peer of the realm, was evidently in compleat error. 

2. I never knew any thing as to amount, value, or settlement of your fathers 
estates. I never enquired. I believe you are quite correct in stating that he was 
grossly plunderd by his agents, and I have heard the name of Evans mentiond 
in particular - But I never was the Agent of your father; and certainly not a 
Plunders:. I never knew what Estates your father alluded to, when he bade 
me farewell in 1813. I felt sure that he meant what he said, and there must 
have been such an intention and such Estates or a Man so discreet and of such 
legal and personal reputation as Baron Adam would not have deliberately and 
repeatedly confirmed the promise. It was not done in a Comer. The last time 
he made it, It was in his own chambers in Lincolns Inn. There were present 
W m Seymour Esq r a Solicitor of eminence, V. Hellyer Esqre D°. M r Ridge, 
your fathers regimental Agent, a M r Louch, T.P. Hampson Esqre (the father 
of Sir George Hampson,) Myself & 3 or 4 more persons not omitting a Major 
James, much in your father’s confidence. (I have sometimes feared too much, 
as the Major was a papist, and had been educated in the Jesuits College at 
Douay) - Several of the above were creditors of your father and, I regret to 
say, thro my means -1 had inspired them with Confidence in him. The whole 
amount thus lent by me and my friends was £150,00, [sic], tho only £6000 of 
it was mine — I remember that M r Hampson’s claim was £4000. - That we all 
were then quite satisfied with M r Baron Adams assurance of payment within 
one year from produce of Estates, to which He declared himself to be Trustee 
requires no stronger proof than the following. Viz That He offered, and rather 
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asked us to take the Joint Bonds of Moira & x Louhdon for our respective 
demands and release him from his pledge, but that we unanimously preferred 
the latter, as the Bonds were not to be payable for seven years, tho bearing 
interest. 4 

I need not observe that if those bonds had been taken, They would have 
been paid more than 15 years ago, and your Lordship’s maternal property 
diminished in the same proportion. But it was not to be. Providence has in 
this respect watched over your Lordship’s worldly interests, and I hope will 
continue to bless them. 

I thought it right to put you in possession of the above very remarkable 
facts, that you might be able to put yourself more accurately in my situation 
and acknowledge that I have not been hasty , importunate , or inconsiderate in 
addressing you, and that I have shown some forbearance. Had I put before the 
public a simple statement of the above facts, supported by copies of several 
letters from your father to me, a heavier reproach might have attachd to a Name 
(which, be assured, never shall be wounded by me) than has yet obscured it - 
I have now only to repeat my thanks for the explicit and I may say 
confidential tone of your letter. 

My prayers shall be offered up to the throne of Grace regularly for your 
welfare generally, and in particular that you may be strengthend from on high 
in all your honorable and virtuous exercises of self denial, persist in such 
chivalrous, or rather Christian conduct. It is the armour of God. It will secure to 
you independence without, and comfort within. It will raise you in the esteem 
of all the estimable. It will spread a brighter radiance round your earthly career 
than the splendor of viceroyalty, or the smiles of a Sovereign- 
I have the honor to remain 
With real esteem 

Your Lordships Obt Servt 
Henry Thomas Austen. 

The most Noble 

The Marquis of Hastings 
Etc etc etc 

I send a Copy of y r Father’s letter from India in another Cover - 

P.S. Though it is entirely out of your power to repay what your Father owed 
me - yet I feel confident that you would gladly testify your desire of so 
doing in deed as well as word. - It occurs to me that you might do so without 
pecuniary sacrifice. Your rank, position, & many other circumstances must 
give you influence with the Lord Chancellor - He has livings, tho seldom of 
much value, falling vacant every day. -1 am 68 years old. Not likely to clog 
his patronage many years. Moreover my principles would prevent me from 
retaining any benefice when no longer able to discharge its duties. I have acted 
on these principles and resigned a benefice in Hampshire solely because my 
x Loudhon I believe or Loudohn. 
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wife’s constitution made it impossible for her to live there - I had licence 
of non residence bat-n from the Bishop but not from my conscience which 
forbids me to shear the flock which I can not feed. - 

I put the above suggestion as briefly as possible - wishing you to obey the 
dictates of your Conscience- 

[Letter# 3: (Ref. HA 351):] 


Colchester. Sep. 5. 1839 

My Lord. I enclose a Copy of your Fathers very explicit Letter to me 
dated the 17 Jan> 1817.1 fear it will make your heart ache. It made mine ache 
on reperusal after 20 years though I have been praying for resignation all that 
time. 

It was my intention to have directed my Executor to send round to every 
one of My Creditors (about 35) a printed circular Copy of the above letter with 
a brief narrative (which I have prepared) of the whole transaction to rescue my 
own memory from undeserved censure- 

But Your Lordships correct conduct and very creditable feelings induce 
me to reconsider my plan. Perhaps in answer to prayer some middle path may 
be opend whereby I may be able to vindicate myself and not wound innocent 
Survivors. 

I have the honor to be 
Your Lordships Obedt S' 

Henry Tho s Austen 

To the Marquis of Hastings etc etc etc. 

[The following, in Henry Austen’s handwriting, is attached to letter #3: (Ref. HA 
5186):] 


Copy of a letter from the late Marquis of Hastings (then Earl Moira) to 
Henry Tho s Austen - 


Calcutta Jan y 17. 1817 

Sir I have the honor to acknowledge your letter of the 17 th July 
just received. Heavy as is your cause of Complaint, it is still insignificant 
in comparison with mine. All the verdicts which the Law c ould have given 
against you would in no shape have alterd my sense of the sacred Obligat ion of 
discharging those bills. The conditions of them were perfectly understood by 
me, and the enlarged interest was adapted to a Contingent delay in liquidation 
referring to my convenience. My good faith was therefore strictly pledged. 
The occurrence consequently is felt by me as an impeachment of my probity 
no less bitter then unjust. You unequitably accuse Lady Loudon of inattention, 
when She had no power of acting and could only forward your letter to the 
Trustees, as I am persuaded She did. As for me, I could not have influenced 
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Henry Austen’s letter to the 2nd Marquess of Hastings (HA 351), 
reproduced by permission of The Huntingdon Library, San Marino, California. 
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a proceeding of which it was impossible I should have knowledge. You are 
well aware of the measures taken before I left England for liquidating your 
demands. I am but imperfectly informed as to the delays in the Salfi of the Land 
which have defeated my reliance on the timely operation of the arrangement 
made by Me. With every fair allowance for the deep degree in which you 
feel yourself wounded I must be allowed to say that whilst I consider you as 
injured by what has happend and Myself as much more so. - + The verdict 
of course puts you in possession of the money - Otherwise I should have 
sent it to you immediately , from regarding the the [sic] circumstances, as 
exonerating me in this particular instance from the engagement in which I 
stand of leaving the conduct of my affairs implicitly to my Trustees - 
I have the honor to be etc 
Signed (Moira) 

[On a separate sheet Henry wrote this note, also HA 5186:] 

+ The verdict was obtained on the trial before the Barons of the Exchequer 
against the Acceptor of the Bills, i.e. M r Ridge agent to the Earl of Moira, 
though the Earl’s Solicitor (M r Evans) set up the plea of Usury. But on 
reference to the 12 Judges an opinion was given that the letter of the law did 
make the transactions usurious as concemd M r Rides. Therefore No money 
was ever obtained from Him, and the Drawer of the bills (who in fact received 
the money) i.e. The Earl of Moira, alone remaind answerable as He confirms 
in the above letter - 

RS. Of course it is admitted that the plea of Usury was set up by Lord 
Moira’s Solicitor without even his Lordship’s knowledge. When the plea was 
urged, a murmur of indignation ran thro the Court. - 

Henry Austen wrote his letter to Earl Moira on 17 July 1816, apparently in 
the full flush of victory after a just concluded trial. The Barons of the Exchequer 
had found that Lord Moira remained personally responsible for the debt of six 
thousand pounds. These proceedings explain an entry in one of Jane Austen’s 
letters which has been a small mystery. It was written on 9 July to her nephew 
James Edward. She mentions that her brother Frank and her sister Cassandra 
were to go to London ‘on some business of Uncle Henry’s’ and then in a short 
postscript adds: “We suppose the Trial is to take place this week, but we only 
feel sure that it cannot have taken place yet because we have heard nothing of it.’ 
(Letters, pp.316-17). In the trial Moira’s solicitor entered a plea of Usury to try to 
avoid responsibility for the debt. At this time a maximum of 5% was chargeable 
to any loan, any more being usury and making the giver of the loan subject to a 
penalty of triple of the loan’s value. However it was not usury if the principal was 
at risk and might be totally lost to the lender. Although liable, Moira’s Trustees 
dug in their heels and avoided liquidating Moira’s assets to pay off his debts. And 
they seem to have got away with it. 
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Irene Collins, at the October 2005 meeting of the Jane Austen Society of North 
America in Milwaukee, gave a presentation in which she listed the characteristics 
of a begging letter of the time. Firstly, petitioners had to establish a connection 
between the potential patron and themselves. This Henry does by speaking of the 
relationship he had had with Hastings’s father; by commiserating with him over 
the insult to his sister; and by mentioning the favours Captain Francis Austen 
had conferred on a relation of Hastings’s mother. Next, the applicants for favour 
had to establish need. Henry speaks of his total ruin and beggary, although the 
effect of this is somewhat spoiled by the facts: he has managed to survive in this 
condition for 24 years; he lists an admiral, a captain and a large landholder as 
brothers; and he provides an Earl and no less than the Archbishop of Canterbury 
as references. Lastly, the petitioners had more chance of success in obtaining 
patronage by suggesting a range of favours, not only money but alternatives, 
such as employment. This Henry does, though there is a gradation from letter 
#1 to letter #3. In the first letter he asks only for repayment of the debt. In the 
second, in the postscript, he comes round to asking for the Marquess’s influence 
to get employment. In his rather desperate third letter Henry seems to have been 
contemplating something very much like blackmail. Generally, to our modem 
taste, he errs in the volume of his flattery - he anticipates Disraeli on the virtue 
of laying it on with a trowel - but this was always Henry’s style. Certainly his 
first letter seems to be too long to be read with patience by a busy man of affairs. 
His correspondence and appeal was also ill-timed, coming at the height of the 
Lady Flora affair, and this makes the Marquess’s prompt and apparently rather 
conciliatory response worthy of praise. His letters are written long after the death 
of his sister Jane, but they do advance our knowledge of Henry’s personality, and 
they also further illuminate the circumstances that surrounded his bankruptcy. 


Notes 

1 It is rather poignant to hear these words from Moira’s own lips. When he died, 
as Governor of Malta in 1826, he had directed that his right hand should be 
cut off, and then buried with his wife when she died. This was done. 

2 William Adam (1751-1839) was a prominent Scottish Whig who had a 
distinguished legal career. His title of Baron comes from his appointment as a 
Baron of the Exchequer from 1814-1819. He handled the debts of the Prince 
of Wales and the Duke of York. Biddulphs were a prominent London banking 
firm. Moira’s country estate was Donnington Hall, in Leicestershire, where he 
also owned coal mines and an iron foundry. ‘Ne Exeat Regno’ was a writ that 
forbade leaving the kingdom until debts were satisfied. 

3 The Earl and Countess of Morley had a long-term relationship with the Austen 
family (Jarvis). The Archbishop of Canterbury at this time was William 
Howley (1766-1848). He was Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford in 1809, 
Bishop of London in 1813, and occupied the Canterbury see from 1828 until 
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his death. He had, with great incompetence, presided over the Coronation of 
Queen Victoria on 28 June 1838. 

4 William Seymour (c.1770-1855) was Henry Austen’s friend as well as his 
attorney and man of business. William Varlo Hellyer (1787-1868) was another 
prominent lawyer involved with Henry’s affairs. John Ridge was an army agent, 
and included among his charges the 27th Regiment of Foot (Inniskillings), of 
which Lord Moira was titular Colonel. William Stevens Louch was Henry’s 
partner in two associated country banks: Petersfield, Hampshire and Hythe, 
Kent. Thomas Philip Hampson (1763-1820) was a baronet, a distant Austen 
cousin, and one of Henry's financial guarantors. Major Charles James was 
a prominent author on military topics, and both a protege of Lord Moira, 
and a former business associate of Henry. The bonds of Moira and Loudoun 
probably came from a trust set up on Moira’s marriage with Flora, Countess 
of Loudoun, to safeguard her own inheritance. Henry’s spelling of Loudoun 
was perhaps confused by Adams’s Scottish accent. 
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More Austen family verses 

Deirdre Le Faye 

Amongst the miscellaneous manuscripts owned by the Jane Austen Memorial 
Trust is a sheet of unwatermarked, thin but strong pale blue quarto paper, folded 
to make four pages. On the first page is a copy of a poem by Henry Austen dated 
16 June 1804, and on the second page a copy of one by his nephew George Knight 
dated August 1812; pages 3 and 4 are blank. These copies are in the handwriting 
of George s sister Lizzy Rice (1800-84), but there is nothing to indicate when 
she actually wrote them out - it would seem that her father, Edward Austen 
Knight, was sufficiently pleased by both compositions to preserve the original 
manuscripts, and perhaps they came to light and to her attention following his 
death in 1852. 

Henry’s poem is a stirring patriotic ditty, written when a cross-Channel 
French invasion was daily expected, as it had been ever since May 1803, when 
the short-lived Peace of Amiens which ended the French Revolutionary Wars 
broke down and hostilities between Britain and France flared up afresh into the 
Napoleonic Wars. As a result, those able-bodied male inhabitants of Kent who 
were not already enrolled in the county militia formed themselves into Volunteer 
companies, whose duties, apart from learning basic military drill, consisted mainly 
of spending some weeks in rotation on guard duty at the Kentish ports and main 
towns. The East Kent Volunteers were embodied in the summer of 1803, and as 
Edward Austen Knight was appointed one of their captains, he formed his tenants 
into the Godmersham & Molash corps of the main company. 

The tense months in the second half of the year called forth an eruption of 
loyal and sabre-rattling poetry, of which perhaps the only memorable piece is 
Wordsworth’s sonnet written in October 1803, ‘To the Men of Kent’: 

Vanguard of Liberty, ye Men of Kent, 

Ye children of a soil that doth advance 
Her haughty brow against the coast of France, 

Now is the time to prove your hardiment! 

.... In Britain is one breath; 

We all are with you now from shore to shore: - 
Ye Men of Kent, ‘tis Victory or Death! 

The Gentleman’s Magazine in the autumn of 1803 also carried its monthly 
quota of such verses, a certain Mr W.B. of Westerham proudly advising other 
readers that he had joined the Squerries Yeomanry - ‘in which we have the 
honour of ranking as a private, Mr. Moore, the rector of Wrotham, a prebendary 
of Canterbury, and son of the Archbishop’ - and had written ‘the two little 
compositions subjoined, one for the above-mentioned troop, and the other for the 
Holmesdale Volunteers’ which were to be sung respectively to the tunes of Royal 
British Tar and Rule Britannia.' Henry Austen had therefore plenty of examples 
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to follow when it came to his own composition the following year. 

Unfortunately, none of Jane Austen’s letters survives for the years 1802-03, 
and only one for 1804, that written from Lyme Regis on 14 September, so we 
do not know her views on the wartime situation pertaining throughout southern 
England. However, Edward Austen Knight’s eldest daughter Fanny (1793-1882, 
later Lady Knatchbull), was given the first of her pocket-book diaries in 1804, and 
from her entries therein it is possible to see the impact of these preparations for a 
possible invasion upon the Godmersham household. 

Fanny’s first surprise was to see her peaceable father suddenly transformed 
by his uniform into a potential warrior, as she wrote to her ex-governess Miss 
Dorothy Chapman, on 8 January 1804: ‘Today the men are to appear in there 
cloaths for the 1st time. Captain Austen looks very nice in his red coat, blue 
Breeches, & red Sash, he is now setting opposite to me & I can hardly write my 
letter for looking at him. The hat is a plain round common one with an oak bough 
& a Crescent in the middle.’ 2 

On Sunday 8 April she notes in her pocket-book: ‘The Volunteers went to 
Church in their Military dress for the 1 st time’; on Sunday 13 May: ‘The Soldiers 
exercised on the top of the Park’; and on Monday 4 June: ‘Papa & his Corps 
of Volunteers went to Ashford for a fortnight & all the rest of the East Kent 
Volunteers. I slept with Mama.’ 3 

The Kentish Gazette for Friday 8 June confirms that the Volunteers under 
Colonel George Finch Hatton went to Ashford on 4 June for two weeks’ guard 
duty. The uxorious Edward rushes home every other night or so, and when he 
cannot get back, Fanny has to keep her mother company in the matrimonial bed. 

Fanny also notes that her Uncle Henry Austen stayed at Godmersham from 
12-26 May 1804. He had retired from the Oxfordshire Militia early in 1801, but 
was now a banker and army agent in London and so would have a keen business 
as well as personal interest in his brother’s new quasi-military connections. It was 
presumably following his return to London that he wrote his clarion-call: 

‘To the Godmersham & Molelash [sic] Company of East Kent Volunteers 
commanded by Capt. Austen’ 

1. Ye Patriot Soldiers whom loyalty warms 

In the sacred defence of your Country to fight, 

Stand at ease for a moment, & pile up your Arms 
While Gratitude pays hospitalities rite - 

2. From Freemen of Kent so distinguished in story 
To Freemen of Kent unimpaired shall descend 
The constant record of your Ancestors glory, 

Who won us that freedom which you shall defend. 

3. Tis yours from the Cliffs of your County to view 
The proud preparations on Gallia’s Coast, 

And yours shall it be on those Cliffs to pursue 
With signal destruction her regicide host! 
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4. By Tyrants conducted who aim to enthrall, 

The legions of France will be speedily awed, 

But you neither danger nor death can appal 

In the Cause of your Country, your King, & your God. 

5. In a call so commanding, a duty so high, 

The virtue which arms you as surely defends, 

And the trumpet of triumph resounds thro’ the sky. 

To cheer those who fight for Wife, Children, and Friends - 

6. Then sparkle the Goblet, then mantle the Bowl, 

And this be the toast to posterity sent: 

“May the Sailors of Britain the Ocean controul, 

While her shores are defended by Freemen of Kent”!! 

Henry T. Austen 
June 15th 1804 

Fanny’s pocket-book comments on the Volunteers resume on Saturday 16 June: 
‘Mama Henry [her younger brother] & I went in the Carriage to Goddinton. We 
eat & then took Mrs Toke to see the troops exercise with the 52nd [Light Infantry 
regiment].’ On Monday 18 June: ‘Papa went to Ashford early in the mor nin g the 
men reviewed by Colonel Webb & Marched home in the evening they dined or 
supped here & cheered Papa’ - and presumably this was when Henry Austen’s 
song formed part of the festivities. 

Once it became clear that Nelson’s victory at Trafalgar had removed the 
danger of a seaborne invasion from France, the Volunteer units were gradually 
run down and finally disembodied in 1810, though Edward had probably retired 
from his engagement at an earlier date. 

The other poem needs little explanation, save that George Knight was about 
17 when he wrote it, and evidently had not inherited his Grandmother Austen’s 
talent for writing witty verse. ‘Bustle’ was one of the Godmersham menservants, 
much relied upon by Fanny following her mother’s early death, and it would seem 
his journey home on a stormy evening passed into legend at Godmersham. 

A Thunder Storm - by George Thos. Austen [Knight] - Augst - 1812 
Bleak blew the blast, 

And the rain fell fast. 

And the thunder loudly rolled; 

The lightning’s vivid ray, 

Show’d the horrors of the way, 

As it play’d on the Mountain bold. 

Returning from the chase 
With the wind in his face. 

Little Bustle on his Pony trotted fast; 

O’er the rude hills of Kent 
“Pig” grunted as he went, 
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Regardless of the prospect vast. 

The thunder on high, 

With its peals rocked the sky, 

Whilst the lightnings flash’d, dreadful to tell; 

As he passed the “Punch bowl” drear, 

A sound met his ear, 

A sound - twas the screech owl’s yell - 
Bustle’s coat was warm and thick, 

And he had a little stick, 

But his Pony didn’t want it at all, 

For the more the tempest rose 
“Pig” poked out his nose, 

And never stopp’d till he reach’d the Servants Hall. 


1 GM for 1803, vol. II, p. 1161 - Select Modem Poetry for December 1803. 

2 Fanny’s letter to Miss Chapman: Centre for Kentish Studies, Knatchbull 
Hugessen archive, U.951/C. 103/1. 

3 Fanny’s pocket-book for 1804: Centre for Kentish Studies, Knatchbull 
Hugessen archive, U.951/F.24/1. 


A Curious Escapade: A Bridges Marriage 

Bridget Duckenfield 

The Reverend Nathaniel Bridges, of Barton Seagrave Hall in Northamptonshire, 
was a brother of John Bridges the antiquary and compiler of the History and 
Antiquities of Northamptonshire and a cousin of Sir Brooke Bridges (2nd Bt) 
of Goodnestone Park and the Rector of both Wadenhoe and Orlingbury, also in 
Northamptonshire. Nathaniel married Sarah Sawyer, daughter of Edmund Sawyer 
of Lincolns Inn, and they had three daughters, Elizabeth, Margaretta, Anne and 
a son Brooke. 

In due course he received into his domestic circle a young graduate of 
University College Oxford, William Jones, as tutor to teach his daughters Latin 
and to act as his curate. It is not recorded how inspiring a teacher he was or 
how good the young ladies were at learning Latin but evidently sparks ignited 
between William and Elizabeth during the course of studies in declensions and 
conjugations. Neither is it recorded how long it took their love to blossom but 
they certainly became ardently attached to one another. Once acknowledged it 
did not take long for them to resolve on drastic measures. Their decision was of 
necessity a secret, but the consequences of their tete-a-tetes was that they eloped 
from the study window at Orlingbury in 1754. 

An account of the event is given in a letter to the Vicar of Pluckley by Matthew 
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Bridges, great nephew of Elizabeth, which provides some further details: ‘I have 
heard my dear mother say that the window was long shown as connected with 
this curious escapade of which the result at least to the fugitives themselves 
was certainly not otherwise than felicitous. No couple could have proved more 
loving towards each other - and the bridegroom soon showed himself to be no 
ordinary man One of the good solid scholars was he, full of classics, divinity 
and Church Music; he used to describe his wife as a folio volume of theology 
“very beautifully bound.’” 

Of father Nathaniel’s reaction there is no account but Elizabeth’s brother 
Brooke Bridges gave William his first curacy at Wadenoe. In 1760 they had a 
daughter Margaretta who married Edward Walker of Gestingthorpe Hall in 1781 
(they were my great-great-great-grandparents) and had a son Brook or Broke. 

William Jones later became the famous and highly respected Anglican 
Divine. He evidently impressed Thomas Seeker, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who presented him, successively, with two livings within his gift in Kent. The 
first, in 1764, was the Vicarage of Bethersden, then the more valuable one in 
Pluckley from 1764-1777. Jones, as well as being a Latin scholar, was also a 
musician. He had studied under the renowned Pepusch, and composed works for 
the organ at Nayland, his last benefice, which became known as the’ Jones’ organ, 
he becoming known as ‘Jones of Nay land.’ In 1784 he produced A Treatise on 
the Art of Music, in which he represented musical space as continuously filled 
with variously sized and shaped musical structures and motion moving in the 
space of a musical piece. Charles Bumey was one of the many subscribers to the 
work and reviewed it in Monthly Review LXXV (1786) 105,174. 

Jones’s other writings included many on contemporary events and agitations, 
as for instance the revolutions in America and France. In 1792 he produced 
several pamphlets under the pseudonym Thomas Bull including Resolutions 
about Common Sense about Common Rights, which was evidently a dig at 
Thomas Paine’s Rights of Man, also written in 1792. 

It is possible Jones knew, or knew of, Thomas Knight of Godmersham since 
in his Letters from a Tutor to his Pupils he included a section on temperance in 
which he wrote of a ‘country gentleman in the west of England’ called Knight 
who ‘persevered in his custom of eating and drinking as much as he could; though 
the excess of one day obliged him to take a large dose of rhubarb the next: so 
that his life was a continual struggle between fullness and physic, till nature was 
wearied out, and he sunk all at once, in middle age, under the stroke of apoplexy.’ 
A friend, the Reverend Joseph Price, who kept a diary noting items concerning 
Jones, was convinced that the rhubarb eater was Thomas Knight. Jane Austen’s 
brother, Edward Austen, who was the heir of Thomas Knight, married another 
Elizabeth Bridges, daughter of Sir Brooke Bridges (3rd Bt) on 27 December 1791 
at Goodnestone, the same day her sister Sophia married William Deeds. 

The names Elizabeth, Margaretta, and Brooke were clearly popular with both 
branches of the Bridges family. The mutual ancestors of these branches were 
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Col. John Bridges, lawyer of Hackney and his wife Margaret Beale, sister-in- 
law of Mary Beale the artist. Col. John Bridges became governor of Warwick 
Castle during the Civil War 1643-1647, later becoming Justice of the Peace and 
a Member of Parliament. He greatly admired Lord Brooke, commander during 
his time at Warwick, which could account for his choice of name for one of 
his sons. In an early family tree of the Willoughby family, owned by Augusta 
Anna Brydges, Lord Brooke is shown to be related to the Brydges family. James 
Brydges, the first Duke of Chandos, married Cassandra Willoughby, and James’s 
sister, the Hon. Mary Bridges, became the second wife of Theophilus Leigh (Jane 
Austen’s great grandparents). 

The Duke’s splendid house, Cannons at Whitchurch, near Edgeware, 
Middlesex, contained a magnificent chapel at which the composer Handel spent 
two years composing twenty anthems which he dedicated to Lord Chandos, 
famously known as the Chandos Anthems. 

Augusta Ann Bridges was the daughter of the second Duke of Chandos, Henry, 
whose unusual marriage to her mother caused a certain amount of local gossip, 
although it was not so extraordinary an event at the time: the Duke was dining at 
the Pelican, Newbury on the way to London when he heard a commotion nearby. 
It appears a man was going to sell his wife and was leading her into the inn yard 
with a halter around her neck. The Duke was so smitten by her beauty and patient 
mien that he freed her from her bonds, bought her and married her on Christmas 
Day 1744. 

A Charles Brandon and a place called Bere Ferrers also appear in the tree 
alongside Willoughby, presenting possible sources for Sense and Sensibility. Did 
Jane Austen ever see this family tree? Or hear the Brydges gossip? Or learn of the 
story of the curious escapade of great aunt Elizabeth and her tutor William Jones? 
It is certainly suitable subject for a novel but perhaps a discreet silence kept the 
last escapade a closely guarded family secret. 
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Lady Sondes - her portrait and her marriages 

Margaret Wilson 


The Honourable Mrs Lewis Thomas Watson (Lady Sondes) 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds 

All rights reserved, the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Bequest of Mrs Harry Payne Bingham, 1986 (1987.47.2) 

In September 1796 Jane Austen was staying with her brother Edward at Rowling, 
near Canterbury and enjoying a ‘very gay’ time which included ‘dining at 
Nackington’ with ‘everything quite in Stile’. 1 Nackington House was the home 
of the wealthy Mr Richard Milles, M.R for Canterbury; when she visited it, Jane 
wrote ‘we met Lady Sondes’s picture over the Mantlepiece in the dining room’. 
She makes no further comment about this picture but it must be the portrait of 
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Richard Milles’s daughter Mary done by Sir Joshua Reynolds in 1789, which 
shows her to have been a woman of great beauty. She had married Mr Lewis 
Thomas Watson in 1785 and became Lady Sondes when he inherited his father’s 
title in 1795. 

Jane was acquainted with members of the Milles family in Canterbury. Richard 
Milles had an aunt who was the widow of the Revd Charles Milles and lived in 
the Cathedral Precincts for fifty years, her husband having died at the age of 
forty-two. Jane used to visit her and her rather strange daughter when also paying 
calls on old Mrs Knight (her brother Edward’s benefactor) at her house White 
Friars. Jane liked Mrs Milles and said why in a letter to Cassandra: ‘because she 
is chearful & gratefull for what she is at the age of 90 & upwards’. 2 It has been 
suggested that mother and daughter were the inspiration for Mrs and Miss Bates 
in Emma? Jane was not alone in admiring the old lady; another of her visitors was 
the Dean, the Revd John Potter, who wrote in his diary that he ‘drank tea with the 
amiable Mrs Charles Milles and then went home to my disagreeable wife’. 4 He 
showed his admiration by leaving her a handsome legacy. Jane’s own regard for 
Mrs Milles was probably an extra reason for her interest in the Milles family. 

Richard Milles was known for his wealth. He was M.P. for Canterbury from 
1761 to 1780 and owned not only Nackington House but also a substantial estate 
in North F.lmham in Norfolk. In the late 1750s he, like many young men, went 
on a Grand Tour of Europe with three companions: Sir Brook Bridges, 3rd Bart, 
Thomas Knight (Edward Austen’s benefactor) and Sir Wyndham Knatchbull, 6th 
Bart. 5 It was probably while he was in Rome that he had his own portrait painted 
by Pompeo Batoni.* Richard’s enthusiasm for art and his affluence meant that it 
was natural that when his only child, Mary, married in 1785 and had her portrait 
painted by Reynolds, he would want a second copy of it to keep at Nackington. 
The copy done by Reynolds is the one seen by Jane. 

As the sole heir to her father’s considerable fortune, Mary Milles was a very 
eligible lady. Her husband, Lewis, was also a man of consequence, being the eldest 
son of Lewis Monson, who had assumed the name of Watson when he inherited 
the estate of his cousin the 3rd Earl of Rockingham and was made Baron Sondes 
in 1760. Together the couple had seven children, four sons and three daughters, 
before Lord Sondes died in 1806 aged fifty-two. Their home was Lees Court, in 
the village of Sheldwich near Faversham, an impressive 17th century mansion 
built in the style of Inigo Jones with additions by Sir John Soane. 

When Lord Sondes died, there was some recognition of the event by Jane’s 
niece, Fanny Knight, in a letter to her friend Miss Chapman, who lived in 
Faversham. She wrote: ‘I could not for the life of me help saying that Lord Sondes 
is indeed a shocking loss to all who ever had the pleasure of knowing him, and 
they say it is wonderful with what fortitude poor Lady Sondes bears it; I am sure 
she always seemed as if she could bear nothing, poor thing! So weak, & nervous! 


* As did both Bridges and Knatchbull; it seems reasonable to assume that Thomas Knight 
also had his portrait painted by Batoni, though no such painting is known. - Ed. 
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I hope the present Lord Sondes will be a comfort to her.’ 6 As the new holder of 
the title was a mere fourteen-year-old boy, it is uncertain how far he would have 
been able to fulfil Fanny’s hopes. Despite the picture Fanny gives of a helpless 
widow with six children on her hands (one having died in infancy), the lady was 
remarried within three years. 

Mary’s second husband was General Sir Henry Tucker Montresor, a man with 
an interesting military career. He came from a family with military background 
in America; his grandfather, James, and his father, John, both served with 
considerable success, as Royal Engineers in the Seven Years’ War and American 
War of Independence. Despite John Montresor’s brilliance as a surveyor, his 
difficult personality led him into conflict with the authorities. 7 He retired to 
Kent in 1779 and lived at Belmont, a house near Faversham. Unfortunately, 
investigations into the conduct of the war in America led to his being accused 
of false accounting. After losing a long battle with the auditors, his property was 
confiscated and he was confined in Maidstone gaol, where he died in June 1799. 
For some years after this the family’s name remained under a cloud. 

Henry was the same age as his bride, forty-two. Not surprisingly, Mary’s 
marriage to him was the subject of much comment, not least from Jane Austen, 
who wrote to Cassandra in December 1808: ‘Lady Sondes’ match surprises, 
but does not offend me; - had her first marriage been of affection, or had there 
been a grown-up single daughter, I should not have forgiven her - but I consider 
everybody as having a right to marry once in their Lives for Love, if they can - & 
provided she will now leave off having bad head-aches & being pathetic, I can 
allow her, I can wish her to be happy.’ 8 From this, it seems as if Lady Sondes’s 
first marriage had been a convenient, loveless one and the second liaison rather 
the opposite. Fanny Knight’s comments to her friend Miss Chapman included 
speculation as to whether the lady’s title would be ‘a hindrance to their union’ 
but because he is ‘by his profession a gentleman and a man of good character no 
problem should arise.’ However, she adds ‘I am rather surprised at her marrying 
at all with such a family and particularly at her acting so contrary to Mr & Mrs 
Milles’s wishes’. 9 

Henry had been commissioned first into the 18th Royal Irish Regiment. In this 
he served in Corsica against Napoleon in 1796 and later, briefly, as Commander-in- 
Chief of the island in 1814, as a result of which a district of Bastia bears his name, 
‘Montesoru’. He commanded brigades in the West Indies, Egypt and Europe and 
eventually became Colonel of the 11th Foot Regiment (which later became the 
Devonshire & Dorset Regiment). 10 Jane Austen made a comment about Henry’s 
status in 1808 when Lady Sondes’s second marriage was a subject of discussion 
in the family. She told Cassandra that she did not agree with Martha Lloyd (a 
family friend) who was ‘particularly pleased with the name of Montresor’. She 
wrote ‘but I like his rank very much - & always affix the ideas of strong sense, & 
highly elegant Manners, to a General’. 11 It is possible that Jane knew that Henry’s 
father’s name was still tainted with dishonour. John Montresor’s case was taken 
up after his death by his children and by Stephen Rumbold Lushington, the M.R 
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for Canterbury (whom Jane was later to meet when he stayed with the Knights 
at Godmersham in 1813). Lushington eventually succeeded in clearing John’s 
name and obtained substantial compensation for the family from the Government. 
However, the subject has remained controversial and a detailed reassessment of 
evidence has appeared in the new Oxford Dictionary of National Biography; it 
states ‘the evidence suggests that the auditors were correct in substance if not in 
detail’ . 12 

On her remarriage in January 1809 Lady Sondes moved to her new husband’s 
house, Nash Court near Faversham, and just three miles from where she had 
lived during her first marriage. Jane found it much harder to be charitable: ‘Lady 
Sondes is an impudent Woman to come back into her old Neighbourhood again; I 
suppose she pretended never to have married before - & wonders how her Father 
& Mother came to have her christen’d Lady Sondes’. 13 The second marriage lasted 
nine years during which time she gave birth to two infants who tragically lived 
for only five months and five weeks respectively. Mary herself died in September 
1818 having, in the words of her memorial, ‘bom a long illness with a truly pious 
and submissive resignation to the will of God’. Her husband, Henry, lived for 
nearly twenty more years. He married twice more and made another link with 
Jane’s relatives in Kent. In April 1822 his bride was twenty-nine year-old Annetta 
Cage, only daughter of the Revd Edward Cage, Vicar of Eastling, who was the 
brother-in-law of Fanny Cage (nee Bridges), herself a sister-in-law of Jane’s 
brother, Edward. Fanny Knight wrote of the match as being ‘indeed a surprise to 
everyone’. 14 Annetta bore him four children before she died in 1827; his last wife, 
Mary Fairman, outlived him. Henry Montresor’s final bond with the Austens and 
Knights was his choice of Fanny Knight’s husband, Sir Edward Knatchbull, 9th 
Bart, to be his executor. 

To return to the portrait of Lady Sondes. Jane makes little reference to art in 
her writings but gained amusement, while visiting art galleries, in trying to spot 
among the portraits subjects who resembled characters in her novels. While in 
London in May 1813, she mentioned ‘the collection of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
Paintings which is now shewing in Pall Mall’ which she intended to see; after 
doing so, she was rather disappointed in not finding a likeness of her character 
‘Mrs Darcy’ . 1S 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was the foremost portrait painter of his day and a not 
unexpected choice of artist for the Sondes family; the sitter’s father, Richard 
Milles, was a connoisseur of art and Lord Sondes’s mother had been painted 
by Reynolds in 1764. The painting was done in the spring of 1789 and was one 
of the artist’s last works; ten sittings are recorded and two payments of fifty 
guineas were made. Reynolds also made a studio replica for Richard Milles, for 
which (according to the artist’s ledger) he again charged one hundred guineas, 
an unusually high price, which indicates that he probably worked on the copy 
himself. He finished the work in May, just before his left eye’s sight began to 
fail. 16 The picture shows a half-length study of the lady seated, wearing a white 
dress, a blue sash and an enormous black hat - she was clearly a great beauty. The 
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original painting was kept by the Watson family, being passed to Lady Sondes’s 
fourth son Richard; it is now on display in the family seat of Rockingham Castle, 
Northampton. 

Jane Austen’s great-nephew, Lord Braboume, in his edition of her letters, 
published in 1884, commented ‘It was natural that Lady Sondes’ picture should 
be found in her father’s house’. 17 He was referring to the picture seen by Jane, 
which was the copy. Although it is not specifically mentioned in Richard Milles’s 
will, it must have been among the pictures which he stated should be treated as 
‘Heirlooms’ with ‘his Mansion’ , 18 In fact it was inherited by Lady Sondes’s second 
son, George, whose son sold it in 1892 to a Samson Wertheimer; it eventually 
ended up in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. 19 

Lady Sondes is commemorated by suitably artistic memorials in the churches 
of Nackington and Norton. The memorial at Norton, which was erected by Sir 
Henry, also mentions her two infant children and is an unusual relief by Jonathan 
Soward in white and yellow marble of a woman rising above the clouds into a blaze 
of heavenly light with two angels awaiting her. The monument at Nackington is 
less sentimental, an oval marble relief of a lady kneeling beside a tomb. 

Lady Sondes seems to have been a somewhat enigmatic figure and even her 
homes at Nackington and Lees Court have disappeared or been replaced. Jane 
Austen and Fanny Knight give the impression of a lady with a weak personality 
who caused consternation by her second marriage. There is no character quite like 
her in Jane’s novels, except perhaps aspects of Lady Bertram in Mansfield Park. 
In Reynolds’s picture we have a permanent reminder of an attractive lady who 
excited gossip and interest. 
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The Austen Family and Friends and the Construction of 
the Basingstoke Canal 1788-94 or, 

How the Austen Friends Sank Their Money 
Penelope Horsfall 


Jane Austen, staying with brother Henry, wrote from Sloane Street, London, in 
April 1811 to her sister Cassandra, staying with brother Edward (soon to be Knight) 
at Godmersham in Kent: ‘I congratulate Edward on the Weald of Kent Canal- 
Bill being put off till another Session... There is always something to be hoped 
from Delay.’ “Between Session & Session”/“The first Prepossession”/“May rouse 
up the Nation”/"And the Villainous Bill”/“May be forced to lie Still”/"Against 
Wicked Men’s will”. 1 

Jane knew about canals. Growing up in Steventon, nine miles from Basingstoke, 
the whole of her childhood would have involved hearing about proposals for and 
then the building of what was to be the most important industrial development 
of its age in north Hampshire. There was a great burst of canal building during 
the eighteenth century, and Guildford, on the River Wey, was linked to the River 
Thames by a canal which joined at Weybridge. In 1763 the opening of an extension 
to Godaiming gave a boost to trade in coal and timber. Farming prospered too, 
with easier and cheaper availability of seaweed and sand as an aid to growing 
crops and consequently greater yields. By 1770 the population of Basingstoke 
numbered about 4,000, and some residents thought that a canal link from their 
small but bustling market town to the Thames would be of 1 great value’. 2 

In 1778 a petition of ‘several noblemen, gentlemen, clergy, freeholders and 
others of the counties of Southampton and Surrey’ proposed a canal. 3 It would, 
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it was claimed, provide timber for the Navy as well as flour and grain for the 
capital at less cost than hitherto. The canal was to begin at Cooper’s Meadow, 
Basingstoke, and join the River Wey at Chertsey. The number of those landowners 
through whose property the proposed canal would flow was over eighty. In 
addition the canal would cut across nine commons and heaths, beginning with 
Basing Common Field. The list of petitioners shows some names that would be 
known to the Austen family, including the Earl of Dartmouth (1731-1801), the 5th 
Duke of Bolton (1719-94), and Mr Lovelace Bigg (this was before he inherited 
Manydown and added’ Wither’ to his name). At a public meeting later that year, 
held at Odiham (the canal was to run close to the town), a subscription deed was 
produced, read and signed by ‘a number of noblemen and gentlemen present’, 4 
and the first meeting of the Company was held at the Crown Inn, Basingstoke in 
June 1778. 

Ten years later, on 28 March 1788, the Basingstoke Canal Navigation Company 
was empowered to raise capital of £86,000, in 860 shares of £ 100 each - the delay 
in proceeding was due to the intervention of the American War of Independence 
- and twenty gentlemen were appointed to the management committee. The 
list includes several names mentioned in Jane’s letters: Wither Bramston, John 
Harwood, Joseph and William Portal, the Revd George Lefroy, the Revd Henry 
St. John, and John Lovett. The number of subscribers was 154. Only four of them 
paid the maximum of £4,000, the lower sums of £500, £300 and £100 proving 
the most acceptable. These four leading investors were all members of the local 
aristocracy- the Earl of Portsmouth, who died in 1799, the Earl of Portmore (1745- 
1823) of Ham Haw Park near Chertsey, the Earl of Dartmouth, and Lord Rivers of 
Stratfield Saye (1722-1803). The Earl of Portsmouth’s son, Lord Lymington, was 
briefly a pupil ofMr Austen at Steventon in 1773, and some years later Jane and 
Cassandra went to balls held at the Portsmouths’ seat of Hurstboume Park. Lady 
Catherine Colyear, daughter of Lord Portmore, is mentioned by Jane in 1808. 5 
The Earl of Dartmouth had eight sons, the youngest of whom, Augustus George, 
was rector of North Waltham, close to Steventon. This son later became Dean and 
Chancellor at Winchester, and died in 1828. Lord Rivers was Lord Lieutenant of 
Hampshire from 1780-82. 

Thirteen members of the clergy subscribed, including the Revd Dr John 
Duncan, rector of South Wamborough, who bought 28 shares (£2,800); the Revd 
George Lefroy, rector of Ashe and a close friend of the Austens, bought five (£500), 
as did his brother-in-law Henry Maxwell of Crondall and his kinsman the Revd 
Matthew Robinson of Burghfield; the Revd William St. John, of Odiham, bought 
three; but the Revd George Austen did not invest in any, which was perhaps just 
as well, as things turned out. 

Nineteen residents of Basingstoke took up shares: the Corporation itself took 
five, and their Town Clerk, Mr Charles Best, three: he was a solicitor and also 
clerk to the proprietors of the canal, for which he received an annual fee of £60. 
John Davies, linen-draper, took three shares; it was at his shop that Jane’s brother 
Charles bought some Irish linen in 1799. 6 Thomas Rob(b)ins, the Basingstoke 
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postmaster and owner of the Crown Inn, also took three shares; his name appears 
in Mr Austen’s bank account in 1786, as receiving payments of £70 and £50. 7 
Thomas May, a wealthy brewer, later to become Mayor of Basingstoke eleven 
times, took three shares; and it was to this family that Mr Austen applied in 1798, 
seeking a position as an alehouse keeper for Robert, one of the Austen family’s 
servants. 8 Other subscribers known to the Austens were the banking partnership of 
Jeffreys, Toomer and Legg, 9 the surgeon John Lyford (1740-1829), who attended 
the family during their residence in Steventon; and John Ring, undertaker, house- 
fumisher and auctioneer, from whom Mr Austen bought a mahogany writing 
slope for Jane’s nineteenth birthday in 1794; the vicar of Basingstoke, the Revd 
Dr Thomas Sheppard, is not mentioned in Jane’s letters, but her father would have 
known him as a fellow cleric in the diocese of Winchester. A Mr William Russell 
subscribed for one share, but in 1789 wrote to the company that he had tried, with 
no luck, to sell his £100 holding, and as it ‘was too trifling to be of benefit either 
to himself or the undertaking ... hoped the proprietors would accept the £20 he 
had already paid as its surrender value.’ 10 

Outside Basingstoke other longstanding friends and neighbours of the Austen 
family bought shares in the canal - one of the nearest was John Harwood (1747- 
1813) of Deane House, who paid out £300 - but when he died his estate was 
almost bankrupt, creating a great problem for his son the Revd John Harwood 
(1770-1845). Joseph Portal of Freefolk, who played a leading part in the affairs 
of the management committee, took up 200 shares (£2,000), as befitted the High 
Sheriff of Hampshire and a member of the wealthy paper-making family who 
printed bank notes for the Government. Younger generations of the Portals were 
Jane’s contemporaries, and later in the nineteenth century two Portal daughters, 
Adela and Caroline, married two of Edward Knight’s sons, Edward and the Revd 
William. Other wealthy subscribers were George Powlett, of the Bolton family 
at Hackwood Park, where Jane attended balls, who took up £1,000 worth of 
shares, even though Lord Bolton himself did not support the proposed building 
of the canal. Sir Henry Paulet St. John, Bt., of Dogmersfield Park, also took up 
£1,000 worth, perhaps to ensure that some restrictions on the building of the canal 
were complied with: it could not pass through any land which was on 1 January 
1777 ‘garden, yard, park, paddock, planted walk or avenue to a house or a lawn 
enclosed to a mansion-house’, and a ‘bridge had to be built over Tundry Pond in 
Dogmersfield Park to allow carriages to pass to Sir Henry Paulet St. John’s capital 
house’. 11 Sir Henry married Jane Mildmay, and in 1790 added her name to his. 
Jane wrote in January 1799 that Lady Mildmay wore a ‘Mamalouc cap’ to one of 
the Hackwood balls. 12 Sir James Tylney also insisted that a tunnel should be dug 
through Greywell Hill rather than be visible crossing his land. 13 

The actual building of the Basingstoke Canal began in 1788, when Jane was 
twelve, and finished when she was eighteen, in 1794. Construction problems 
appeared almost as soon as it was opened for business, and the hard winter of 
1794-95 meant the canal froze over and no barges could move. By 1796 the 
company was almost bankrupt, and it was not until 1801 that a small profit of 
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£2,000 was shown. 14 

The canal was really too short to be of much use, and improvements in road 
travel in the 1790s meant more competition against water-borne goods. Hampshire 
did not have the kind of industrial structure that would make canal building as 
successful as it had been in other parts of the country. What had started out as a 
high commercial adventure turned eventually to dust. The Canal was ‘fraught 
with a singular lack of success. ’ 15 

Later, in 1810, we learn that Lovelace Bigg-Wither chaired a meeting of ‘the 
Owners of Lands and Mills’ at Overton, to consider the proposal to cut a navigable 
canal from Basingstoke by Overton and Whitchurch to join the Andover Canal. 
It must have been their experience with the Basingstoke canal which madf 
the meeting agree it would be ‘an intolerable Nuisance to the Country, and an 
irreparable Grievance to Individuals’. 16 

I have endeavoured to show that, with so many links to the Austen family 
by those who subscribed to the building of the Basingstoke Canal, and from her 
comments quoted at the beginning of this article, Jane would have known a great 
deal about such ventures. When she was living in Bath in 1801, she mentioned 
in her letters walks taken by the canals there. 17 But her little verse regarding the 
proposed Kentish canal bill - which presumably would have damaged rather 
than enhanced brother Edward’s Godmersham estate - suggests that, with the sad 
history of the Basingstoke venture in mind, she had good grounds for hoping that 
the bill would never be passed. 

Notes: 

1 Deirdre Le Faye, ed., Jane Austen’s Letters (Oxford, 1995), p. 186. 

2 P.A.L.Vine: London’s Lost Route to Basingstoke (Alan Sutton, 2nd edn, 1994), 
P-4. 

3 Vine, p. 12. 

4 Vine, p.13. 

5 Letters, p.127. 

6 Letters, p.38. 

7 T.A.B. Corley: ‘The Revd George Austen’s Bank Account’, in Collected 
Reports V, p.26. 

8 Letters, p.24. 

9 Letters, p.34. 

10 Vine, p.29. 

11 Vine, p. 14. 

12 Letters, p.33. 

13 Anne Hawker, The Story of Basingstoke (Newbury 1984), pp.57-59. 

14 Ibid. 

15 Vine, p.xv. 

16 Vine, p.65. 

17 Letters, pp. 83, 86. 
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Charles Austen Under Fire 
Chris Viveash 

Jane Austen, writing to her sister Cassandra from Lyme Regis in September 1804, 
mentions some disquiet in the family concerning Charles and his rising prospects 
(as Commander of a sloop supposedly reserved for him in the East Indies). Mrs 
Austen had given her relatives one story, while Cassandra told another more 
discreet version to a third party. The truth was that he had served on HMS 
Endymion from May 1803 (the recommencement of war with France, after the 
Peace of Amiens) until October 1804, when he was given command of the sloop, 
HMS Indian, at Halifax, Nova Scotia. 1 

Charles’s euphoria at this promotion was tempered, however, by the tragic 
news that his father, the Revd George Austen, had died at Bath as Charles was on 
the way to his new posting in North America. (In 1827 he was destined to miss 
his mother’s funeral, when he was again in command of a frigate, in the West 
Indies.) 2 

In April 1805, after Charles had become acclimatised, he was busily advertising 
in the Bermuda Gazette for seamen and stout landsmen to complete his crew. He 
describes the 18 gun HMS Indian as the finest and most beautiful man-of-war 
ever built, and, as a further inducement to prospective mariners, makes a promise 
of grog and fresh beef to be handed out every day, at twelve o’clock. 3 

Charles’s duties at Halifax, patrolling the eastern seaboard of America, down 
as far as Bermuda and the West Indies, brought him into contact with Vice-Admiral 
Sir John Borlase Warren, who had returned from St Petersburg in 1804, where 
he had been English Ambassador to Russia, since the Peace of Amiens. When 
hostilities with France recommenced, Warren resumed his former naval career 
and immediately served as Commander-in-Chief of part of the Channel Fleet; 
finally after a brief period when political duties supervened, Sir John Borlase 
Warren succeeded Vice-Admiral George Berkeley as Commander-in-Chief of the 
North American squadron, based at Halifax. He sailed in December 1807, and 
reached Bermuda in 1808. 

Charles Austen’s duties, meanwhile, were routine, namely the protection 
of British trade, looking out for deserters from the English cause (usually on 
American vessels) and interrupting trade routes and commerce, between Britain’s 
various foes. 

However, on 19 June 1808, an incident came about which caused Warren to 
write to the Hon. William Wesley Pole at the Admiralty, in London, the following 
letter. 

Sir, 

Be pleased to communicate the enclosed copy of a letter I have received from 

Captain Austen, acquainting me that his majesty’s sloop Indian under his 

command had captured la Jeune Estelle French privateer, of four guns and 

twenty-five men, from the river St. Mary’s, bound to St. Domingo with a cargo 
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of flour and provisions; another was in company, but escaped. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 

John Borlase Warren. 



The text of Charles Austen’s letter to Commander-in-Chief Warren was: 


His Majesty’s Sloop Indian, June 27, 1808. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you, that, at day-light on the 19th instant, being 
in lat. 28. 34. N. long. 74. 4. W. I fell in with two schooners, which instantly 
made sail from us on different tacks; I chased the one which appeared largest, 
and sent the boats in pursuit of the other. After a short chase I captured la Jeune 
Estelle French privateer, of four guns and twenty-five men, from the river St. 
Mary’s to St. Domingo with a cargo of flour and provisions. I am sorry to 


SIR Jmm BORLASE WARREfr BAR! KK . 



add that, in consequence of a breeze springing up when within half gun-shot, 
the boats were not able to come up with the other, which I learnt from the 
prisoners was l’Exchange, of six guns and ninety-five men, partly loaded with 
provisions, bound also to St. Domingo. 

La Jeune Estelle had one man killed and one wounded by our chase guns. 
From the nature of her cargo I have thought it advisable to take her to Bermuda, 
which I hope will meet with your approbation. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

C. J. Austen, Commander. 4 Warren,&c. Halifax. 

Vice-admiral Sir John Borlase 

The Austen family at home in England, read with pleasure the account of this 
action, which was published in the Naval Chronicle, during late December 1808. 
Sadly, Jane Austen wrote to her sister, Cassandra, in January 1809 that Charles 
had ‘taken a small prize in his late cruize; a French schooner laden with Sugar, 
but Bad weather parted them, & she had not yet been heard of; - his cruize ended 
Deer 1st.’ Charles amplified his account of the situation in a letter written from 
Bermuda to his elder sister, Cassandra, on 24 December 1808: ‘I wrote to Jane 
about a fortnight ago acquainting her with my arrival at this place and of my 
having captured a little Frenchman, which, I am truly sorry to add, has never 
reached this port, and, unless she has run to the West Indies, I have lost her - and, 
what is a real misfortune, the lives of twelve of my people, two of them mids 
[midshipmen]. 1 confess I have but little hopes of ever hearing of her again. The 
weather has been so very severe since we captured her.’ 5 

Jane, meanwhile, busily finished a rug she had been making for Charles, 
which, together with an expensive copy of Walter Scott’s newly published poem, 
Marmion, she sent to her brother. This delivery was effected through her brother 
Frank, ‘to be consigned by him to Mr. Turner’s care’ for shipment to Charles. 6 
(Mr Turner ran a nautical clothing shop in the Portsmouth High Street.) These 
comforts from home would bring happiness to her brother, in the face of his 
disappointment. 

Although his cruise was unprofitable as regards prize money, it helped Charles 
to gain the post rank as Captain of HMS Swiftsure, flagship to Vice-Admiral Sir 
John Borlase Warren, which took effect in May 1810. Sir John was quite a dandy 
and blessed with impeccable manners. He greatly appreciated Charles’s good 
looks and sensible behaviour (in 1797, Charles’s sister-in-law had described him 
as a really fine youth; and praise from Eliza de Feuillide for Charles was praise 
indeed). Vice-Admiral Warren stayed on the North American station until 1811, 
after promotion to the rank of full admiral, in July 1810. 

Romantic Charles Austen must have cut quite a dashing figure to his wife, 
Frances, when he returned to his station after his skirmish with the French vessels. 
This was on 1 December 1808. His six-month cruise probably seemed endless 
to the young commander. Frances, whom he had met and married in Bermuda 
during May 1807 (when she was seventeen and he was twenty-seven), longed 
for his safe arrival. When reunited with her husband, Fanny, as she was known 
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in the family, blushingly revealed to her hero that she was about to give birth to 
their child (she did so on 22 December 1808). This was a greater prize to Charles, 
perhaps, than the usual muted Admiralty approval from London. Charles and his 
family celebrated the birth of a second child in 1810, Harriet, a sister for little 
Cassandra Esten. 

After an absence from England of almost seven years on the North American 
station, Charles returned to England in 1811. He had aged prematurely, but the 
family thought he was in good health and unchanged in mind. Despite his bravery 
in that far-off theatre of war, his sister Cassandra confided to Philadelphia Whitaker 
that her brother would be very, very poor: a sad reward for his leadership, and 
inspiring courage in action. 7 The adventure of capturing Ja Jeune Estelle was 
tinged with regret in Charles’s mind, as the prize had been wrenched from him 
with such tragic consequences. 

Notes 

1 J. H. Hubback and Edith C. Hubback, Jane Austen’s Sailor Brothers (The 
BodleyHead, 1906), p.122. 

2 R. A. Austen-Leigh, Austen Papers 1704-1856 (Spottiswoode, 1942), p.275. 

3 Brian Southam, Jane Austen and the Navy (Hambledon and London, 2000), 

p.122. 

4 Naval Chronicle. Volume XX, p. 158. The texts of these two letters have not 
been published since they first appeared in 1808. 

5 Hubback, p.209. 

6 Deirdre Le Faye, Jane Austen’s Letters (Oxford, 1995), p. 164. 

7 Austen-Leigh, p.249. 
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The grave of James Edward and Emma Austen-Leigh 
in St Michael’s churchyard, Bray (photo by Michael Warman ) 


A Funeral at Bray, 1876 


David Selwyn 


On a November day in 1876, Emma, widow of Jane Austen’s nephew the Revd 
James Edward Austen-Leigh, was buried in her husband’s grave in the churchyard 
of St Michael’s, Bray, by the Thames in Berkshire. Her family, reassembled for the 
funeral, were revisiting their old home for the first time since their father s death 
two years earlier, for when the living was taken by a new incumbent, William 
Hole, their mother had left the vicarage and gone to London, where she died. As 
they filed through the vicarage garden and into the church, much of what they 
passed, outside and in, was the result of their father’s efforts and work. When 
James Edward had taken the living of Bray in April 1853, he had had to leave the 
comparatively large house, Scarlets, that he had inherited from his great-aunt Mrs 
Leigh-Perrot, for a rectory which hardly provided adequate accommodation for a 
family of nine children. It is true that reasons of economy were partly responsible 
for his deciding to accept his Bishop’s offer: he had spent a considerable amount 
of his own money in building a church at Knowl Hill, and he felt that he owed 
it to his family to recoup some of it by letting Scarlets and living at slightly less 
expense. Nevertheless, the removal to Bray was, in the words of his daughter 
Mary Augusta, ‘of a patriarchal nature, for there were at least thirty people to be 







transported, including the family of Hale the Gardener, and those of the butler 
and the coachman, who had all to be settled in neighbouring cottages’. 1 It was 
obvious that considerable additions would have to be made to the vicarage; James 
Edward’s predecessor, the Revd Walter Levett, had already built on two drawing¬ 
rooms and a dining-room, and above these were now placed five bedrooms, 
making in effect a second building joined to the older one (today they are split 
up into two separate houses, a new vicarage having been built in the grounds in 
1953). James Edward also made considerable alterations to the gardens, providing 
a new approach to the house through the top of the meadow (formerly it had been 
necessary to drive through the churchyard) and replacing a public pathway over 
the land with another that caused him less inconvenience. 



The former vicarage at Bray as it appears today, as two separate houses 


(photo by Michael Warman) 

When he arrived, he wrote, he found ‘meadow and orchard, with a few fine 
elms, extending from the public footpath to the river. I threw into lawn the frontage 
towards the river, with the elms ... By this means the frontage towards the river 
was trebled, and the whole reach of the river towards the lock was brought into 
view from the house. Before this was done, the lawn was very narrow, and when 
the mulberry was in leaf, very little of the water could be seen. The shrubbery on 
the north and east sides of the kitchen-garden were chiefly planted with shrubs.’ 2 
Although today the gardens have been split up and partly built over, seen from 
the footpath on the other side of the river, a large, handsome willow bending over 
the water is still conspicuous. Mary Augusta recorded the part her father played 
in its origin: ‘There was one tree in which he took special interest. This was a tall 
willow with a double stem, standing at the edge of the river in the middle of the 
garden. He had found it in 1852 - a mere stake stuck in the ground to support the 
end of a paling between Mr. Levett’s garden and meadow. When removing the 
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paling to enlarge the garden, he observed that the stake had taken root and was 
throwing out leaves. He left it and, by careful pruning, trained it to become a fine 
tree, though not without difficulty, for it had a chequered career. At one time it fell 
nearly prostrate, owing to its roots being undermined by flood-water. Our father 
resolved to save it, if possible, and had it raised up, placing props beneath it to 
keep it upright. His family thought this a forlorn hope, and (my brother) Augustus 
named the tree “Vespasian”, he being the Emperor who was determined to die 
standing ... and as ‘Vespasian’ it was afterwards known’. 3 


Part of the garden of the old vicarage, still dominated by ‘Vespasian’ 

(photo by Michael Warman) 

James Edward also devoted considerable energy to the parish. It was a large 
one, and whereas his predecessor had brought in some of the older people from 
outlying areas by cart, he felt it was necessary to take the church to them; under 
his supervision, and with strong support from the Bishop, no fewer than three new 
churches, at Boyn Hill, Fifield and Touchen End, were built. He also undertook 
the restoration of St Michael’s itself. Originally he had been dissatisfied with the 
arrangement of the seats, as Mary Augusta recalled: ‘Pews for the richer class ran 
round [the] sides, parallel with the walls, in four rows, one raised above the other, 
so that the inmates looked across the Church and over the free seats below. There 
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St Michael’s Church, Bray, before James Edward’s restoration of it 


were many of these, and they ran the whole way across the broad nave in long 
unbroken rows. This had been done under Mr. Levett, who was well pleased with 
himself for having persuaded his richer parishioners to take the raised seats as the 
most dignified position, and thus securing to the poor the best places for seeing 
and hearing in the centre aisle. There were a good many places where people 
could neither see nor hear, owing to masses of masonry, which had once formed 
part of the exterior walls, having been left inside them when additions had been 
made to the building in the sixteenth century.’ 4 

A central aisle was made through the free seats, but the reordering did not 
stop there. The old west gallery was removed, making visible the west central 
window, which with many of the others was then filled with stained glass; the 
chancel was restored and opened up by the removal of the rood screen, and new 
chancel and nave arches were built; the font was moved from under the reading 
desk to a position near the door of the south chapel, which itself was rebuilt; a 
new organ was installed; and finally the whole of the nave and side aisles were 
substantially reconstructed and provided with an entirely new roof. By the time 
the church was reopened by the Bishop of Oxford on Sunday 13 December 1862, 
it had undergone a thoroughgoing Victorian restoration. In 1875, a year after 
James Edward’s death, one final piece of work was undertaken, that of restoring 
the south porch, which was done in his memory; and the family, returning the 
following year for Emma’s funeral, would have been able to read the tribute to 
him imposingly placed over the doorway, as they entered the church. The occasion 
was commemorated by Cholmeley Austen-Leigh, James Edward’s eldest son, who 
inherited the family taste for writing verse. It exists in a copy made by Caroline 
Austen, James Edward’s surviving sister, who also provided the introduction. 7 
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The interior of St Michael’s, c.1860, after restoration 


The Rev d . James Edward Austen Leigh, died at Bray Vicarage Sep r . S' 11 . 1874 
& was buried in Bray Church Yard. His widow survived him little more than 2 
years. She died in London No v . 1876. She was laid in her Husband’s grave Nov. 
16 th . Their Son Cholmeley, in Memoriam, has expressed some of the feelings 
with which the Mourners, her seven Sons & daughters & two daughters in 
Law, 5 traversed the garden walks of the Vicarage, as they prepared to follow 
her to her last resting place. The blind man who met them at the Church Yard 
gate was Hale, who had been their Gardener for 37 years. 

Nov. 16 th . 1876 

Through the dear gardens of our Father’s home 
For twice twelvemonths by us unvisited, 

The slant November’s sun beheld us come, 

And, as in dreams, the paths familiar tread. 

A sable train of mourners, slow we moved, 

And sad - for when was ever loss like our’s? 

A Band of sons & daughters, well beloved, 

And the young Grandchild, with his gift of flowers. 6 

The trees we passed, were by our father set, 

The ways we paced, his happy wit had plann’d. 

We may forget all things, yet not forget 
All the dear bounties of his generous hand! 
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And oh! Sweet Mother, whom we came to lay 
Beneath the Cross that marks his holy bed, 

What thoughts of thee were with us, on the way! 
What tender, soft remembrance of the dead! 

The lawns seemed somewhat emptier than of old, 
And something ragged with November’s rain: 

But all unchanged the lordly river rolled 
His flood autumnal through the silent plain. 

We passed the windows of familiar rooms, 

That once with welcome, how delightful! glowed! 
What time through summer’s light & winter’s gloom 
Eager for love, we hurried on our road. 

But when we paused beside the Churchyard gate 
The old blind man, the friend of many years 
Came, seeing not, beside our Band to wait 
And welcome us, with fellowship of tears. 

Before the vacant pulpit, as we knelt, 

How was his voice around us in the air! 

And from her old accustomed seat, we felt 
The emest utterance of her tearful prayer. 

Spoken for us how oft! Ah! not in vain 
Those words of both were given, grant it. Lord! 

Thou that hast taken both, away from pain 
To the blest fullness of Thy great reward. 

There surely still their emest voices pray 
That we, the children of their love may come 
Climbing with steps unequal, on the way 
Which leads us from our several callings home. 
Surely their smiles of welcome will be sweet 
If once again around them we may stand; 

If, after many wanderings, they may greet 
Us, one by one, within the better land! 

Cholmeley Austen Leigh 


Notes 

1 Mary Augusta Austen Leigh, James Edward Austen Leigh: A Memoir (privately 
printed, 1911), p. 193. 

2 Quoted in Nan Bimey, ed. Richard Russell, Bray Today & Yesterday: The 
history of a Thames-side village (2nd edn, London, 1998), p. 36. 

3 Quoted in Bimey, p. 37. 

4 Mary Augusta Austen Leigh, James Edward Austen Leigh: A Memoir, quoted 
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in The Compass, No. 2, Oct. 2000. The Compass, published by St Michael’s 
Church, Bray and edited by Richard Russell, has included extracts from Mary 
Augusta Austen Leigh’s Memoir of her father, dealing with his time at Bray, 
in its first seven issues, to be concluded in No. 8. 

5 Cholmeley (1829-1899), m. 1864 Melesina Mary Trench, Emma Cassandra 
(Amy) (1831-1902), Charles Edward (1832-1924), Spencer (1834-1913), 
Arthur Henry (1836-1917), m. 1876 Mary Violet Hall-Say, Mary Augusta 
(1838-1922), Edward Compton (1839-1916), Augustus (1840-1905), William 
(1843-1921). 

6 Edward Chenevix, Cholmeley’s eldest son, who was nine at the time. 

7 Autograph MS in hand of Caroline Mary Craven Austen, Hampshire Record 
Office 23M93/86/5/1. 



The inscription commemorating James Edward Austen-Leigh 
in the south porch of St Michael’s Church (photo by Michael Warman) 



In Defence of Frank Churchill 

Eric Mercer 

Many late 20th-century critics of Emma show a strange and strong bias against 
Frank Churchill. For example, seven of the nine established names who contributed 
to David Lodge’s Jane Austen - Emma denigrated Churchill in various ways 
and often in very strong terms. Sometimes they damned with faint dispraise. He 
was called ‘less than admirable’ and ‘not wholly worthy of Jane Fairfax’. 1 Such 
phrases have no particular meaning, but they can be made to suggest all sorts of 
disagreeable qualities in anyone who - like most of us - falls short of perfection. 
Sometimes the opposite tack was taken and straightforward abuse employed. 
One critic wondered whether Churchill was a ‘bounder’ and another called him a 
‘selfish lout’. 2 1 take a ‘bounder’ to be a man who passes dud cheques, wheedles 
the unsuspecting out of their little bit of money and, if he is sexually successful, 
boasts of having had half the girls in the neighbourhood. None of that applies to 
Frank Churchill; his probity in money matters is never questioned, and all that he 
does in love is enter into an engagement with a girl who can bring him no material 
advantage. Louts are, or were, working-class youths, probably unemployed, 
who stood about on street comers and were devoid of all social graces. Even Mr 
Knightley never called his bete noire that. 

Some critics recognise that ‘who decries the loved decries the lover’ and have 
to explain how a woman of integrity and intelligence like Jane Fairfax could fall 
in love with their Frank Churchill. One of them denies her integrity: she was not 
in love, but pretended a passion to obtain a home. 3 Another talks of her ‘half- 
unwilling’ complicity in keeping her engagement secret. 4 There is nothing in the 
text to support either of these assertions. It was she, and not he, who broke off 
the engagement; and she was more determined to keep it secret than he was. As 
we shall see, Frank was somewhat half-hearted about keeping the secret, and the 
engagement was to Jane’s benefit, for it gave her a security. 

Such criticisms are only the ranging shots; the barrage is made up of charges 
of lack of filial feeling, treachery, betrayal, exploitation using and abusing Emma, 
neglecting, when not tormenting, Jane Fairfax, seeing her as no more than a sex 
object, and assuming an affected manner when min g lin g with his social inf eriors 
The lack of filial feeling is said to be shown by Churchill’s failure to pay a visit 
to his father and stepmother upon their marriage. But what filial feeling ought he 
to have had for his natural father? From a time before he could remember he had 
been brought up by his uncle and his aunt, and he showed no lack of feeling for 
them. He spoke of his uncle’s kindness not merely respectfully, but warmly; and 
he made all the excuses that he could for his aunt. It may be that in handing his 
son over to the Churchills Mr Weston made a shattering self-sacrifice, but one has 
the impression, as Mr John Knightley had, that Mr Weston’s feelings were warm 
rather than deep. In any case, one could hardly expect a childless young man of 
twenty-three to appreciate just how great a renunciation might have been made 
on his behalf twenty-one years before. His conduct may well have been, like Mr 
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Knightley’s jealous remarks, ‘a deviation from the norm of good sense and good 
breeding’; 5 but that is a different matter from filial feeling. 

Charges of treachery and betrayal are difficult to meet, for one is never quite 
sure what, apart from keeping an engagement secret, such strong language 
refers to. One writer compares Churchill with Willoughby, Wickham and Mary 
Crawford as a ‘betrayer’ . 6 1 am not clear whom Mary Crawford betrayed, but how 
a man, heir to a great estate, who gets engaged to a penniless girl can be compared 
with fortune-hunters and would-be seducers is beyond all rational understanding. 
Again, it is said that his ‘candour’ conceals a ‘treacherous egotism’. 7 We need not 
pay much attention to the ‘egotism’, for Mrs Elton, and Messrs John Knightley, 
Weston and Woodhouse are also charged with it; 8 and indeed the whole of Jane 
Austen’s world is ‘made up of human beings ranging in degrees of selfishness 
and egotism’. 9 ‘Treacherous’ suggests that Churchill has betrayed a heretic friend 
to the Inquisition, or given the password to the enemy. It may be said that Emma 
and Mr Knightley use those words, but, as we shall see, only in anger and jealousy 
and not as a considered judgment. He is also accused of ‘using’ and ‘abusing’ 
Emma. 10 He has, indeed, played up to her but, as we know, she was doing much 
the same to him, and until he felt that he was showing too close a knowledge of 
the Campbell menage he did what he could to stop her malicious speculations 
about Jane Fairfax and Mr Dixon. It is odd therefore that he should be called a 
‘mischief-maker’ when it was Emma who was making the mischief. 11 Later he 
played along with her but in so doing he was not making mischief, but making 
a fool of Emma, and that she richly deserved. He knew that he was doing her no 
great harm, for he had accurately judged that her feelings would not be deeply 
engaged. He was not alone in that. One critic - more even-handed than the others 
- saw Emma and Churchill as two of a pair, ‘confirmed exploiters’ both. 12 Further, 
his father and step-mother, and to some extent Emma herself, were expecting him 
to pay attention there. He would have appeared to be slighting Emma if he had 
done anything else. As it was, he was not happy about it and attempted to tell 
F.mma the truth. Her arrogant conceit prevented that. 

A more important charge is that he was ‘tormenting’ Jane Fairfax, causing 
her anguish by pretending to be courting Emma. But was Jane not in the secret? 
When, at the Bateses’ house, he seemed to be teasing Jane about the piano, Emma 
caught a smile of ‘secret delight’ on Jane’s face which she attributed to ‘fond 
memories’ of Mr Dixon. We know that Jane had no such ‘fond’ memories. Her 
smile therefore must have had another cause: presumably amusement, along with 
Frank, at Emma’s egregious mistake. A later reminder of his careless blunder 
about Perry’s carriage, drew a faint smile from Jane. He annoyed her with a 
reference to Mr Dixon; but he did not need to be reprimanded twice. 

He may be called ‘insensitive’ for not having realised that she was tired of 
‘Dixon’, but ‘torment’ and ‘treachery’ seem somewhat exaggerated descriptions 
of his behaviour. It was only after the breach between the two lovers that Jane’s 
torment began. 

Compared with such strong words ‘negligent treatment’, a phrase of Mr 
Knightley’s endorsed in quotation by one writer, 13 suggests no more than a 


misdemeanour. But again, did Churchill neglect Jane? He used every flimsy 
excuse that he could think of to be at the Bateses’ house, and employed every 
allowable stratagem to sit by Jane’s side at parties and balls. He played his role 
so badly that if Emma and the Westons had not been determined to believe him 
in love with Emma they must have seen through him very early; and he believed 
that Emma had done so. He has been called ‘an intriguer’ but if so he was a very 
unskilful, a very unpractised or a very reluctant one. 

In a publication intended for A-level students or university entrants Churchill 
is said to be ‘bettering himself with the Churchills and taking their name’ 14 - an 
unscrupulous adventurer determined to rise in the world by any means. And what 
makes his conduct worse - although the critic does not tell us this - is that he 
started ‘bettering himself’ at the age of two, when he failed to make any principled 
objection to his father’s handing him over to the Churchills, and at the age of 
twenty-one, after nineteen years in their loving care, cynically agreed to take their 
name. It is no surprise, therefore, that he is ‘materialistic’, wanting to marry Jane 
Fairfax and still be heir to the Churchills’ estate of Enscombe, and descending to a 
secret engagement in order to ‘juggle’ his two objectives safely. 14 One may agree 
that he had a problem in compassing a material end, but had he not created the 
problem by being wholly unmaterialistic in the first place; by wanting to marry a 
girl without family or fortune instead of following the materialistic policy, which 
everyone would have endorsed, of seeking a woman with both? Nearly all the 
participants in the several marriages in Emma had a material interest: Elton got 
a small fortune, Mrs Elton a home and a position, Robert Martin a tidy sum, 
Harriet Smith a pleasant home, Mrs Weston a very good home, Mr Knightley a 
rich wife; Emma became mistress of Donwell Abbey; Jane Fairfax would one 
day be mistress of Enscombe. Of course, to those concerned - with the exception 
of the Eltons - the material gain was immaterial, but it was there and would be 
enjoyed. Yet it is Frank Churchill, who got and wanted nothing material, who is 
singled out as ‘materialistic’. 

It may be said that he should have done what a young man today would do, 
proclaim his love and his independence together and take the consequences. But 
a 23-year old man of today of the upper and middle classes would be entering or 
preparing himself for a profession and his prospective partner would probably be 
doing the same. They might find things difficult for a few years, but they would 
have a clear way before them. There was no such way for someone like Frank 
Churchill, brought up to be a landed gentleman, well educated in the classics, and 
perhaps having made the Grand Tour, but utterly incapable of earning a living in a 
world where the innumerable respectable employments created by the Industrial 
Revolution did not exist, and where marriage would probably bring several 
children to be cared for. It would be a very brave, perhaps a foolhardy, man who 
would risk that prospect; but, as we shall see, Frank Churchill was getting ready 
to do so. 

A further ground for criticism is his alleged attitude towards Jane Fairfax, 
that of ‘a proud possessor of an excellent piece of livestock’. 16 He did, indeed, 
dilate to Emma, not very tactfully perhaps, on Jane’s person, but not more so than 
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any young man might do, bubbling over with relief at finding family objections 
to his beloved removed; and he showed appreciation of other qualities as well. 
Further, his expressed adulation of Jane’s physical charms is not much stronger 
than Mrs Weston’s admiration of Emma’s: ‘Such an eye! - the true hazel eye - 
and so brilliant! regular features, open countenance, with a complexion, oh! what 
a bloom of full health, and such a pretty height and size, such a firm, and upright 
figure.’ Perhaps there was something in the air of Highbury that made men and 
women talk in that strain. In any case, a young man in Churchill’s social position 
who wanted nothing but sexual gratification could have found many opportunities 
without putting his whole material future at risk, as he did by getting engaged 
to Jane. And marriage was not the price he was prepared to pay to obtain Jane 
Fairfax; marriage with her was the prize he was prepared to risk Enscombe for. 
We may note, too, that Emma judged him in that way. ‘he showed a very amiable 
intention to settle early in life, and to marry, from worthy motives.’ 

It is also charged against him that his manner when in the Bateses’ house 
is ‘affected’, 17 for example, in his readiness to mend - and enjoy or seem to 
enjoy mending - Mrs Bates’s spectacles. Well, yes; he was used to the imposing 
entrance hall, the magnificent saloon, the suites of luxuriously furnished rooms 
and the very formal modes of address of a great house and had to adapt to be, 
or seem to be, at ease in the Bateses’ little sitting-room. But why that should be 
criticised or called ‘affected” is not at all clear. It would seem to show that his 
good manners were extended to everybody and not merely to fellow members 
of the upper classes. Here again, Emma had a different view of him. She saw no 
affectation in his manners; on the contrary, he seemed to her to show too much of 
the common touch, to have an indifference to rank that bordered on ‘inelegance 
of mind’. 

The bias against Churchill would be less noticeable if other characters were 
judged as severely, but they are not. Emma’s malicious slander of Jane Fairfax 
gets a mild reprimand from one writer as a ‘gross misrepresentation’ and is 
then partly excused as coming from an ‘exuberant’ Emma. 18 It is passed off as 
‘indiscreet’ by another. 19 Her brutal snubbing of Miss Bates is said to ‘overstep 
the bounds of playfulness’. 20 It is also excused as a piece of ‘hot and exasperated 
wit’ and as the result of ‘restlessness and boredom, coupled with an habitual 
esprit.’ 2 ' Mr Knightley’s middle-aged strictures on Churchill, motivated less by 
a desire to improve that young man’s character than to damage an apparently 
dangerous rival, are generally treated sympathetically. The Westons’ over-zealous 
interference in attempting to promote a match between Emma and Frank is 
passed over. Of course, all may readily be excused; Mr Knightley, as an older 
man , desperately, and sometimes despairingly, in love with a young woman and 
the Westons as over-fond parents. Even Emma, who has done more harm than 
ever Frank Churchill did, may be excused in the end. The only one who is never 
excused is Frank himself who, as a young man, heir to a great estate, wanting to 
marry a poor, doubtfully genteel girl, against almost certain family opposition and 
risking disinheritance, may surely be excused much. 

Not only are Churchill’s faults never pardoned, his good qualities are never 
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recognised. He makes a revealing remark - which F.mma could have taken to 
heart - that Miss Bates was ‘a woman whom one may, whom one must, lau gh at, 
but whom one wouldn’t wish to slight.’ He makes a journey to London to order 
a piano for Jane Fairfax, and hides his purpose under the pretext that he wants to 
get his hair cut. Such a lame excuse may reveal a lack of invention, but as he knew 
that it would expose him to a mixture of ridicule and contempt, it also shows some 
moral courage, a readiness to play the coxcomb in a good cause. No one ever puts 
these points to his credit, and when the truth about the piano does come out, he 
is criticised as ‘thoughtless’ - damned whatever he does. He also has a sense of 
humour, and among the well established that is more likely to lose friends than 
gain them. 

Defending Frank Churchill against the charge of being a blackguard does not 
commit one to proving that he was a saint. He had his faults. To Mr Woodhouse’s 
horror he left doors open after him; he was needlessly two-faced in pretending 
to criticise Jane Fairfax to Emma and in seeming to agree with her malicious 
slanders on Jane (although there he may have been avenging Jane by leading 
Emma on so that she should later look foolish). One has to wonder whether he 
really meant it when in his letter to Mrs Weston he called F.mma ‘amiable’: she 
had been anything but amiable to Jane. What may not be excused or mitigated, 
although Jane was ready to forgive it, was his behaviour on Box Hill; but if put 
into context it may be explained. 

Emma noticed on Churchill’s second visit to Highbury that he was restless; 
he was restless again at the ball at the Crown; and he was most restless when he 
met Jane in Don well Lane and tried to persuade her to allow him to accompany 
her back to Highbury, even though that would put their secret at risk. It is clear 
that Jane was as much in love with him as he was with her, but she had a cooler 
head, and to a man under stress, and therefore liable to be hot-headed, a cool head 
can be mistaken for a cold heart. That he took her rejection of his proposal as a 
rejection of himself is shown by his telling Emma later on that day that he wanted 
to travel abroad, and by his behaviour the next day. In the mo rnin g he was ‘silent 
and stupid, said nothing, looked without seeing, admired without intelligence, and 
listened without hearing’ - clearly a very distraught young man. By the afternoon 
his mood had changed and he was forcedly and almost hysterically gay, showing 
all the symptoms of a rejected lover, swinging from despair to defiance - and 
back again before long. In his letter to Mrs Weston he defended Jane’s action as 
reasonable - although if she meant what she said to Mrs Weston it was not - but 
that was after the reconciliation and when he was writing with the double purpose 
of apologising for his own behaviour and acquitting Jane of any faults at all. 

It may, however, be claimed of all that has been said so far that the critics have 
not been giving their views, but those of the author or of the characters. As we have 
seen, they do both more and less than that. There is nothing in the text to suggest 
that Frank was more ‘materialistic’ than anyone else, or that he was ‘abusing’ 
Emma. The words ‘treachery’ and ‘betrayal’ which they use so freely and in cool 
judgment are used by Emma and Mr Knightley only under stress; by F. mma when 
she is angry with herself for having revealed her malicious thoughts about Jane 
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to Frank and has seen her plans for marrying off Harriet Smith thwarted a second 
time; and by Mr Knightley in the pangs of jealousy. In their calmer moods they 
take very different attitudes; Mr Knightley might well think of Churchill as ‘a 
very good sort of fellow’ and Emma is happy to regard him as a friend. She then 
compares him to his disadvantage with the thirty-six year old Mr Knightley; but 
Emma was looking for a father-substitute, Mr Woodhouse being less of a father 
than a loved but not very bright child. All in all the characters in the book seem to 
take a much kinder view of Frank than critics do; perhaps they knew him better. 

What is of more importance is to disentangle the author’s view of her creation, 
for she seems to be ambivalent. She calls him ‘spirited, lively, sensible, quick’, 
and then hints that he may be no more than a handsome young man who smiles 
often and bows well. She makes him guilty of the scene on Box Hill, but ends by 
suggesting that even Mr Knightley might deem him’ a very good sort of fellow’. 
She allows Jane Fairfax to give the impression that she has been kept to her 
engagement by Frank’s pressure and yet makes it clear that he is much readier 
to give away their secret than Jane is. Despite his estimable ease of manner with 
all people she is severe on him for having an indifference to rank which amounts 
to ‘inelegance of mind’. Above all she condemns him for coming to Highbury as 
a man free to fix his affections anywhere and yet she can forgive him and Jane 
with a slightly altered quotation from Shakespeare: ‘The world is not theirs, nor 
the world’s law.’ 

It is the last two criticisms which are most revealing, for they flow from 
Jane Austen’s position in society. Aristocrats indifferent to rank are rare, and the 
behaviour of one like Frank Churchill would have been disturbing to people in 
her sphere, for if rank was nothing neither was gentility, and gentility was their 
most prized attribute. And not only did Churchill fail to respect rank, he was also 
thr eatenin g to spoil the marriage market and that was both the creation and the 
buttress of gentility. 24 There was thus a tension between Jane Austen’s feeling for 
the figure which she had created and the things he did which followed from the 
attitudes he had. But his attitudes and his acts were the necessary consequence of 
the role that she had assigned to him. Marrying a penniless nobody was possible 
to a man in Churchill’s social position only if he had unconventional views, and 
we may note, in contrast, the self-torture which Darcy went through even though 
he was descending in marriage no lower than the gentry. It might be thought that it 
was his love for Jane which made Frank abandon earlier views, but if so they must 
have been very lightly held; Darcy’s convictions were of sterner stuff. Neither 
can it be said that Darcy kept his convictions because he was less in love than 
Churchill, for he put up with more rebuffs - and he bore them better. It would seem 
that Churchill is Jane Austen’s version of the anti-heroes of those gothic novels 
set in foreign lands. Like them he is, or will be, rich; he is sexually attractive; he 
is keeping something hidden; he is indifferent to common opinion; he is single- 
minded in pursuit of his ends. Unlike them he is an English gentleman - or an 
English lady’s conception of an English gentleman - and he therefore eschews 
seduction and offers honourable marriage, flouting only the polite conventions of 
his society. 
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What is often ignored, or misinterpreted, by critics in judging Frank Churchill 
is his social position, which is even called ‘indeterminate’ by one writer, 22 but 
is in fact quite clear. He is the heir to Enscombe, having been adopted by his 
aunt and uncle, and their standing is also clear: they visit only among the ‘very 
great’. To do that they must be very great themselves and to be very great they 
must have a very great estate. John Bayley says that Darcy is the biggest fish 
in Jane Austen’s waters, 23 but when Frank Churchill comes into his inheritance 
he will be a landowner of at least equal standing with Darcy; of the aristocracy 
rather than the major gentry, and socially superior to anyone in Highbury. Mr 
Knightley recognises that when he supposes that Frank will be proud and above 
his connexions. He gets it wrong; it is Emma who finds that Frank has too little 
pride and gives too little consequence to rank. There is more to it than that, for 
he is indifferent as well to all the social conventions which arise in a society 
obsessed with rank and money. 

The first breach of convention occurred before Churchill appeared upon 
the scene, his failure to visit his father and stepmother after their wedding. Mr 
Knightley wrongly supposed him to be above his connexions; others found him 
to be lacking in filial feeling. As we saw above, it was neither pride nor lack of 
feeling - for those who had been parents to him - that kept him away but a lack 
of respect for convention and a desire for Jane’s company. He scorned convention 
again when he was quite ready to be seen as a coxcomb in order to do Jane a good 
turn. His approach to Emma was, as was argued above, less a deceptive ploy than 
a bow, for Randalls’s sake, to the convention of recognising Miss Woodhouse as 
die leader of Highbury society; and with her assistance he turned that convention 
into a very unconventional flirtation. 

His most important breach of convention was to offer marriage to Jane Fairfax. 
Prince Charmings are common in Jane Austen’s novels, but none attempts such 
a blatantly unconventional marriage as Frank Churchill. Darcy was a landed 
proprietor marrying a girl of gentry status; Henry Tilney was a clergyman, a 
younger son of a landed family, with a comfortable living, offering marriage 
to the daughter of another less prosperous clergyman; Edmund Bertram, in a 
similar position, was marrying a girl who had no fortune but was his cousin, had 
been brought up at Mansfield Park and was pointedly referred to by Sir Thomas 
Bertram, when she was belittled, as ‘my niece’. Frank Churchill, the heir to a 
great estate, was proposing to marry an unknown girl who had neither fortune 
nor family, a girl of whom his stepmother, with no very high social pretensions 
herself, said It is not a connexion to gratify. ’ If that was what she thought, the 
Churchills and their equals in Yorkshire would have used far stronger language; if 
they had not been too taken aback to say anything at all. 

As a handsome and charming young man and the heir to Enscombe, Frank 
Churchill would have been a great catch to many young ladies in Yorkshire. 
Equally he would have been expected to make a suitable match and to marry 
money or blood or both, and we may not doubt that Mrs Churchill had long had 
a list of aristocratic heiresses, and was doing her best to steer or drive him in 
their direction. That he had resisted those two pressures - the pull of feminine 
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admiration, real or simulated, and the push of family ambition - suggests that he 
was a very strong-minded young man. 

Unlike Darcy and the others, however, Churchill has no material resources of 
his own to fall back upon; in the face of family disapproval he is wholly dependent 
upon the Churchills’ goodwill. He should therefore keep his engagement to Jane 
unknown for as long as possible in the hope that the problem will solve itself in 
time. Instead, he behaves very oddly. He is ready to tell his secret to Emma after 
a fortnight’s acquaintance; he and Jane quarrel over his cavalier attitude to it, he 
arouses Mr Knightley’s suspicions with his careless blunder about Mr Perry’s 
carriage and seems to find it amusing. He has not a death wish, but he cannot, or 
will not, control a Byronic desire to proclaim his relationship with Jane Fairfax 
to the world. If Mrs Churchill’s death had not been so timely there might have 
been an intense struggle between the Frank Churchill who knew that he had to 
have Enscombe’s goodwill to survive at all, and the other Frank Churchill who 
felt that without Jane Fairfax, survival would be life in a mausoleum. Jane Austen 
did not deal in the drama of passion and so she chose not to exploit the potentially 
dramatic situation which she had created by making Frank Churchill a very 
complex anti-hero; so complex that a modem critic can call him - unfoundedly 
- ‘devious’, ‘materialistic’ and ‘cruel’, and yet find him ‘attractive’. 25 All in 
all, he is a quite remarkable young man; he is more human than Darcy, more 
substantial than Henry Tilney, without Edmund Bertram’s priggishness, and with 
the saving graces of a sense of humour and the common touch; the counterpart to 
that arrogant, conceited and snobbish young lady, whom her creator expected no 
one to like very much - to that anti-heroine, Emma. 
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Notes on Sales 2005 
Christine Penney 


Manuscripts 

Lot 27 at Christie’s on 7 June was a mounted manuscript fragment, consisting of six 
lines copied from a sermon. This is part of Jane Austen’s transcript of a sermon by 
her brother James, which was later cut into 20 sections by James Edward Austen- 
Leigh, to give out to various readers of his Memoir (published in 1870), who had 
asked for specimens of Jane Austen’s handwriting (see David Gilson’s note in The 
Book Collector 36 (1987), 269-270 and the preface to Deirdre Le Faye’s edition 
of Jane Austen’s Letters (1995), xvii-xviii). The fragment reads: ‘Let us open our 
bible with zeal and read with patience. Our progress will not fail to exceed our 
hopes. In searching after one truth, we shall be gradually led to the discovery of 
others. We shall insensibly acquire the power of developing the...’ The fragment 
is annotated in pencil in JEAL’s hand, ‘Copied by Miss Jane Austen’. It was sold 
previously at Sotheby’s on 22 February 1972 to the bookseller J. Wilson. The 
estimate at the current sale was £l,500-£2,000 and it sold for £2,280. 

First and early editions 

Sense and Sensibility 

A tall, clean copy (apart from some minor spotting and foxing) of the first edition, 
1811 (Gilson Al), was Item 5 in Quaritch’s Catalogue 1329, issued in February. 
It had the half-titles but not the terminal blanks and was bound in contemporary 
mottled sheepskin, neatly rebacked with the original lettering pieces. The price 
was £32,000. 

Another copy, uncut, was Lot 23 at the Sotheby sale of the library of George 
Cosmatos on 23 March. It had all the half-titles and final blanks and was in the 
original blue-grey boards, the spines rebacked in cream paper with paper labels, 
and was held in a red morocco pull-off case. Portions of the original spines were 
laid down. There was some browning and spotting and a few marginal tears and 
pencil markings in all volumes. The half-title of vol.3 was watermarked 1808, 
1810 watermarks appearing elsewhere. Bookplates had been removed from the 
pastedowns, with offsetting to the front free endpapers in vols. 2 and 3. These 
were of Alfred Edward Newton; the copy was previously Lot 41 in the Parke- 
Bemet sale of his library on 16 April 1941, when it fetched $950 (see Gilson 
page 10). The upper pastedown of vol. 3 bore the book-label of Richard Manney. 
The copy was sold again at Sotheby’s New York on 11 October 1991 (Lot 10) 
when it fetched $21,000. The evidently fine state of the copy inspired an estimate 
of £30,000-£50,000 at the current sale and it sold for £33,600. Quite why the 
cataloguer thought it necessary to inform potential bidders that the novel was 
filmed in 1995 with F.mma Thompson and Kate Winslet, following television 
versions in 1971 and 1981, is a mystery and perhaps a case of a good wine 
needing no bush. 
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A copy of the second edition, 1813 (Gilson A2) was Item 6 in the Quaritch 
catalogue mentioned above, priced at £3,750. With the half-titles, but wanting the 
terminal blanks and browned and foxed throughout, it was bound in nineteenth- 
century half dark red morocco with marbled boards. It bore the bookplates of the 
banker Andrew Berkeley Drummond (1755-1833) who lived at Cadland House, 
Hampshire. Another copy, with the half-titles, was part of Lot 271 at Neales 
of Nottingham on 29 September. This Lot comprised a collection of all of the 
novels (first editions except for this one) that came from the collection of Harry 
Lawrence Bradfer Lawrence, past President of the Society of Antiquaries. They 
were uniformly bound in blue morocco by Riviere. The estimate for the Lot was 
£8,000-£10,000 and it sold for £19,500. Y Gelli Book Auctions of Hay-on-Wye 
held a sale on 21 January in which Lot 114 was a copy of the single volume 
edition published by Bentley in 1833 (Gilson Dl). It was bound in contemporary 
half calf and the estimate was £500-£700. It sold for £540. 

Pride and Prejudice 

On 27 February Christie’s South Kensington held their first ever Sunday book 
sale, in which the star Lot (163) was a copy of the first edition, 1813 (Gilson 
A3). It lacked the half-titles, had some light spotting and tears and was bound in 
rubbed and worn contemporary brown textured cloth, which may have inspired 
the low estimate of £3,000 - £5,000. This, however, did not deter the successful 
purchaser from paying £13,200 for it, as was reported in the Times later in the 
week. The sales correspondent for The Rare Book Review ‘collared’, as he put 
it, the purchaser (the bookseller Chris Johnson) after the sale for his comments. 
Johnson thought the binding was Victorian binder’s cloth, probably from the 
1840s, and possibly a one-off done by a high street binder for a client, who may 
have been Edgar Watkins, whose armorial bookplate, ca 1840, appeared in each 
volume. It is ironic that the sale took place on a Sunday, a circumstance which 
might not have pleased Jane Austen if she shared Anne Elliot’s disapproval of 
Sunday travelling. Simon Finch offered, in his words, ‘an exceptional unrestored 
association copy’ of the first edition for £55,000 at the ABA International BookFair 
9-12 June (Item 7 in his list printed for the Book Fair and Item 2 in his Catalogue 
of English books 1800-1914). This copy had belonged to Fanny Burney’s half- 
sister Sarah Harriet, whose signature was on all three title pages. It was bound in 
contemporary green half morocco and lacked the original half-titles, that for vol. 
one being supplied in facsimile and the other two from another copy (edition not 
specified). The copy is noted in Gilson (page 28) as selling at Sotheby’s on 30 
October 1961 (Lot 156) for only £24. Another copy was part of Lot 271 at Neales 
of Nottingham on 29 September, mentioned above. Vol. 1 lacked the half-title. 
James Burmester’s Catalogue 63 had a copy as Item 4 for £27,500. Described as 
a very good copy it lacked the half-titles, had some browning and spotting and 
was attractively rebound in contemporary-style green calf-backed boards. Item 5 
in the same catalogue was a copy of the second edition, 1813 (Gilson A4), priced 
at £3,500. This included the half-titles and was rebound in contemporary-style 
dark blue half morocco. 
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Acopy of the first edition, 1814 (Gilson A6) was Item 3 in Simon Finch s Catalogue 
of English books 1800-1914. It lacked the half-titles and the final blank in vol.2 
and the final advertisement leaf in vol.3. It was bound in contemporary half calf, 
rebacked, with the original spines laid down and green morocco labels. The price 
was £12,000. A cheaper copy was Item 6 in James Burmester’s Catalogue 63, 
for £8,500. Described as an attractive copy in very good condition it lacked the 
half-titles, the final blank in vol.2 and the final advertisement leaf in vol.3 and 
was rebound in contemporary-style black half calf and marbled boards. Another 
copy, including the half-titles and advertisement leaf in vol.3, was part of Lot 271 
at Neales of Nottingham on 29 September, mentioned above. 
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Acopy of the first edition, 1816 (Gilson A8) was Lot 314 in the Lyon and Turnbull 
sale on 1 February. It lacked the half-titles and was bound in contemporary half 
calf with marbled boards. A former owner was Baron Lynedoch (1748-1843), 
formerly Thomas Graham of Balgowan, whose bookplate was in all three vols., 
his signature being on the title pages of vols. 2 and 3. The estimate was £2,000- 
£3,000 and it sold for £4,300. Another copy was Lot 24 at the Sotheby sale of 
the library of George Cosmatos on 23 March. Uncut, with the half-titles, but 
lacking the final blank in vol. 1, it was bound in the original blue-grey boards 
with grey-brown spines and white paper spine labels; these were a variant of 
those illustrated in Gilson page 79, lacking the inverted commas around Pride 
and Prejudice. As in the entry for Sense and Sensibility in the same sale (see 
above) the cataloguer found it necessary to inform us that screen versions of this 
novel have appeared since the 1970s, including one starring Gwyneth Paltrow. 
The estimate was £20,000 - £25,000 and it sold for £26,400. Another copy was 
offered by Simon Finch for £9,750 at the ABA International Book Fair from 9-12 
June. It was Item 6 in his list for the Book Fair and Item 4 in his Catalogue of 
English books 1800-1914, briefly described as being bound without half-titles in 
contemporary half calf with marbled boards, vol. 1 recently rebacked, the other 
two vols. repaired. Neales of Nottingham included a copy, with half-titles, in Lot 
271 in their sale on 29 September, mentioned above. 

Northanger Abbey and Persuasion 

Lot 185 at Christie’s on 8 June was a copy of the first edition, T818 (Gilson A9). 
Lacking the half-titles in vols. 3-4 and the final blanks in vol. 4 it was bound in 
half calf over marbled boards by John Seacome of Chester, who was active, both 
as a bookseller and bookbinder, from 1820-1840 (Gilson page 51 records the sale 
of the Rhiwlas copy of the first edition of Mansfield Park, sold in 1927, as having 
his ticket). The signature of Jane Panton was on all title pages. The estimate was 
£3,000-£5,000. It sold for £6,840. A copy with half-titles was part of Lot 271 
at Neales of Nottingham on 29 September, mentioned above. Another copy was 
Lot 58 at Sotheby’s on 15 December. This had the half-titles and was bound in 
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the original grey-brown paper boards, with grey-brown spines and white printed 
labels, each volume in a blue cloth case within a quarter blue morocco slip case. 
The estimate was £20,000-£30,000 and it sold for £31,200. 

Collected editions 

The Northanger Abbey and Persuasion volume from Bentley’s collected edition, 
1833, was Item 2 in thesummercatalogueofRichardsonBooksLtdofMaine, who 
considered it to be a near contemporary rebind from the collected edition (Gilson 
D6) on account of its lack of half-titles. It was bound in half calf with marbled 
boards and was formerly owned by the New Orleans collector, A. Antippas. The 
price was $ 1,400 - a rare opportunity, said the bookseller, to acquire an affordable 
edition, prices for earlier ones having moved to the stratosphere - as we have 
seen. A complete set was Lot 720 at Bloomsbury Auctions on 24 November. It 
was bound in contemporary full polished calf, had inscriptions dated 1841 in 
three of the vols. and was estimated at £2,000-£3,000 selling for £3,000. 

Other material 

Item 109 in Catalogue 122 from Ian Hodgkins was described as ‘an original pen 
and ink and watercolour’ drawing by Hugh Thomson, described as that which 
appears on page 278 in the Macmillan edition of Mansfield Park published in 
1897 (Gilson E88). Signed in pencil by the artist and dated 1896 near the bottom 
of the picture it showed Fanny Price sitting at her writing desk, handing Henry 
Crawford the letter she had written to Mary Crawford. An illustration seen by 
David Gilson indicates the drawing had been given some sort of colour wash. 
The price asked was £1,450. Weller King of Steyning, West Sussex, offered at 
their sale on 22 February (Lot 19) an oval miniature portrait of Jane Austen’s 
great- nephew Edward Bridges Rice (1819 -1902). It was estimated at £100-£150. 

I have been unable to find the selling price. On 8 March Bonhams offered (Lot 
27) an undated ink and watercolour painting of Goodnestone Park by Anthony 
Devis (1729-1817). This was estimated at £500-£800 and sold for £550. Two 
pictures were Lot 154 in the Shanklin Auction Rooms on 6 December — one being 
a watercolour of Richmond Bridge by Eseling, while the other, misleadingly 
described as ‘a drawing by James Hayter of a scene from Jane Austen’, proved to 
be a contemporary drawing of the actress Miss O’Neill, dated about 1819 when 
her short career at Drury Lane ended and she married. Jane Austen saw her in 
Gamck s Isabella on 28 November 1814 and was not greatly impressed (see 
Letter 112 in Deirdre Le Faye’s edition). The artist was in fact John Hayter (1800- 
95) and the picture was listed as item No. 31J in a catalogue of the dealer Morton 
Morris & Co., London, in 1982. In Shanklin’s sale the Lot was not estimated but 
sold for £83.81. Invaluable picked up a sale at Christie’s, on 10 March, when 
Lot 236 was a William and Mary kingwood and crocuswood oyster-veneered 
cabinet, originally from Godmersham, though it is highly unlikely that it had 
either belonged to any of the Knight family or been in the house during their 
time. In 1933 the house, empty and in a bad state of repair, was bought by Mr 
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and Mrs Robert Tritton, who remodelled the interior and filled it with Georgian 
furniture. This piece was sold previously, mostly in the house, by Christies in 
1983, following the death of Mrs Tritton. The estimate was £8,000-£12,000 and 
it sold for £8,400. Two early nineteenth-century Austen banknotes appeared in 
the sale catalogue of Spink and Son on 12 April. Lot 573 was an unissued note of 
the Alton Bank for Austen, Gray and Vincent; estimated at £200-£300 and selling 
for £320, and Lot 616 was one from the Petersfield Bank, for Austen, Vincent 
and Clement, again unissued, and estimated at £200-£300, selling for £200. The 
values were not stated for either note, nor was a complete date given. The same 
firm had, in their sale on 24 November at Lot 271, a campaign medal awarded 
in 1852 to Jane Austen’s great-nephew George W. Rice. He served at sea with 
his great-uncle Charles Austen and was twice mentioned in despatches, dying of 
wounds in 1853. The estimate was £600-£700 and it sold for £1,000. An unusual 
item was Lot 435 in G.W. Railwayana Auctions, Tewkesbury - a couple of British 
Railways Class 92 Cab plates from a locomotive named Jane Austen. I have been 
unable to find the price for this. 

Blackwell’s Catalogue B147 offered, at Item 20, a copy of James Edward 
Austen-Leigh’s Recollections of the early days of the Vine Hunt, privately printed 
by Spottiswoode & Co in 1865 (Gilson M119). The author, described merely as 
a sexagenarian on the title page, was identified by J. Hautenville Cope, in Notes 
and Queries in 1922, as Jane Austen’s nephew. The work has hunting anecdotes 
about people known to his aunt such as the Chutes and the Taylors. It had the half- 
title and was bound in the original sand-grain green cloth with a gilt vine leaf on 
the front cover. The price was £300. Sotheby’s held a sale at Easton Neston on 18 
May in which Lot 376 was a collection of eighteenth-century literature including 
James Austen’s periodical The Loiterer, 1790. The estimate for the collection 
was £l,500-£2,000 and it sold for £7,440. A copy of Fanny Burney’s Camilla, 
1796 (the first edition with Jane Austen listed among the subscribers, Gilson K7) 
was Lot 471 at the Dominic Winter sale on 31 August. Lacking half-titles and 
advertisements and bound in contemporary sprinkled sheepskin, it was estimated 
at £200-£300 and sold for £160. Lyon and Turnbull had, in their sale on 4 May, at 
Lot 63, a copy of the first edition of The sportsman’s dictionary, 1735 which was 
printed for C. Hitch, C. Davis and S. Austen - the latter being the mean Stephen 
Austen who refused to help his nephew George Austen and his siblings. It was 
bound in contemporary calf and had the signature of John Hamilton at the head 
of the titles. The estimate was £200-£300 and it sold for £150. Another copy, 
estimated at £80-£120, was Lot 3230 at Rupert Toovey’s sale in Washington, West 
Sussex, on 29 November. This copy was bound in near contemporary speckled 
sheepskin. It sold for £70.. 

As usual, our subscription to Invaluable has produced some items relating to 
the wrong kind of Austen. One of these was a nineteenth-century Irish haystack 
measure (whatever that may be) stamped Austen, Cork. 
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England’s Toasts: Admiral and Author: 

Nelson and Jane Austen 

Brian Southam 

I am particularly glad to be invited to speak at this year’s AGM. Jane Austen and 
the Navy, Nelson included, happens to be a special interest of mine. But there is a 
more important reason than this. At a time when the bi-centenary celebrations for 
Nelson and Trafalgar are in full swing, with Nelson as the centre of attention, it 
seems to me to be the very time to speak up for Jane Austen, to remind ourselves 
of her contribution to our national heritage, so very different from Nelson’s, 
and the remarkable place she holds in our history. I felt confirmed in the need 
to speak up for Jane Austen and her values when I read the publicity for the 
so-called ‘Trafalgar 200’ celebrations taking place at Portsmouth this year. For 
the ‘Trafalgar 200’ publicity comes with a strong whiff of political correctness, 
something that Jane Austen would not have countenanced. 

Her Majesty the Queen is presiding over these events in her ancient office of 
Lord High Admiral, and many foreign dignitaries have been invited. But fearful 
of offending these honoured guests, especially those from our closest European 
neighbours, the re-enactment of Trafalgar has not been advertised as showing the 
combat that actually took place between the British Fleet and the Combined Fleet 
of France and Spain. Instead, the engagement is described quite anonymously as 
being between ‘a Red Fleet and a Blue Fleet’. Perhaps some nervous bureaucrat 
remembered the fuss caused in France when it was realized that the British terminus 
for Eurostar was to be, of all places, at Waterloo. Similarly, the re-enactment of 
the Battle of Trafalgar is not described by its proper name. Instead, it carries a 
totally innocuous and inoffensive description: ‘an early 19th-century sea battle’. 
We can be sure that Jane Austen would not have countenanced such evasions and 
mealy-mouthedness, and it would surely have made Nelson turn in his grave. Nor 
would they have warmed to the idea of ‘hospitality packages’ for the benefit of 
spectators. Nor would they have approved of the The Business newspaper. The 
centre spread for its issue of 22 May was devoted to the promotion of ‘Trafalgar 
200’. Alongside details of ‘The Hospitality Hotline’ appeared an article from the 
business editor of The Spectator with the title ‘Why British business has reason 
to be grateful for the Navy’s vigilance’, a mouth-wrenching statement that Jane 
Austen would not have endorsed, either for its style or sentiment. 

It comes as no surprise to find that the Austen family’s own commemoration 
of Nelson and Trafalgar has all along been more direct. On the one hand, there is 
the childish enthusiasm of Jane’s niece Caroline, the second daughter of James. 
Bom in the year of Trafalgar, she made the frame for a commemorative firescreen 
out of wood reputedly taken from the timbers of the Victory, a precious memento 
that survives to this day in the Jane Austen Museum. Then there is the Nelsonic 
tradition most touchingly expressed in the wording Francis Austen chose for his 
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gravestone. At the time of his death in 1865, he was 91, having served a lifetime, 
almost 80 years, in the Navy, rising to become its very highest ranking officer, the 
senior Admiral of the Fleet. Laden with honours, he was Knight Commander of 
the Bath etc etc etc. Yet the wording he chose for his gravestone - in Wymering 
Churchyard, near Portsmouth - records none of this, not his high rank, his honours 
nor his incomparable record of service. The stone carries no more than his name, 
the years of his birth and death, 1774-1865, and four words: ‘One of Nelson’s 
Captains’. 

In this fact alone, Francis chose to be remembered. 

This proud and dignified Nelsonic tradition was continued into later 
generations. It comes through most strongly in Jane Austen’s Sailor Brothers , 
the biography of the brothers Francis and Charles. The book was written jointly 
by John Henry Hubback, a grandson of Francis, and Hubback’s daughter Edith. 
Hubback was wonderfully informed. His own father mentally ill, he spent his 
childhood in his grandfather’s home, treasuring the Admiral’s stories of his life at 
sea and absorbing the naval atmosphere of Portsdown Lodge. Forty years later, in 
the early nineteen-hundreds, together with Edith, he set down a record of the lives 
and naval achievements of his grandfather and his great-uncle, Rear-Admiral 
Charles, showing in detail the ways in which their sister Jane drew upon the sailor 
brothers’ knowledge and experiences, their mannerisms and their ways of speech, 
nautical colouring which found its way into Mansfield Park and Persuasion. 1 

What is perhaps most remarkable, from our point of view, is the fact that 
the Hubbacks and their publisher, John Lane, agreed that the book should also 
stand as a tribute to Nelson. They duly set the date of publication for the precise 
centenary of Trafalgar Day, 21 October 1905, an act of commemoration which 
was not unnoticed, the book receiving upwards of sixty reviews. 2 

All this tells us of the flourishing Nelson tradition within the Austen family. 
But exactly how Jane Austen regarded Nelson is not so clear. His name is not 
mentioned in the novels and perhaps this is no surprise. In Mansfield Park and 
Persuasion, Jane Austen’s attention is upon sailors at home, in the embrace of 
family life, or on the way to marriage, not upon war heroes and their deeds. And 
there is only a single reference to Trafalgar. This comes in Persuasion , 3 when Anne 
Elliot is commending Admiral Croft to her father as someone worthy of respect, 
someone suitable in his eyes to take the tenancy of Kellynch Hall. Amongst his 
credentials, she says, is the fact that ‘He was in the Trafalgar action’. 4 But no more 
is made of it than this. There is no reminder that Admiral Croft, as a veteran of 
Trafalgar, is to be numbered among the noblest of war heroes and honoured as one 
of Nelson’s chosen few, one of his far-famed ‘Band of Brothers’. Jane Austen’s 
surviving letters are equally unforthcoming. Trafalgar goes unmentioned; Nelson 
is mentioned only once, and indirectly, in a passing reference to the Life of Nelson 
by Southey. 

Although there is almost no direct evidence to go on, we can be certain 
that when the report of Trafalgar first became public - that was on the sixth of 
November 1805 - the Austen family, Jane included, would have devoured the 
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news. The destruction of the Combined Fleet of France and Spain was the greatest 
naval victory of the war, a cause for national celebration. And beyond this, the 
Austens also had a personal stake, for Francis was serving in Nelson’s Fleet as 
Captain of the Canopus, the Flagship of Rear Admiral Thomas Louis, Nelson’s 
Third-in-Command. So we can take for granted that when the Austens scanned the 
list of those killed or wounded they would have been relieved, but also baffled, to 
find that there were no names of men serving in the Canopus. This was especially 
puzzling as Admiral Louis was known to be one of Nelson’s oldest and most 
trusted comrades, the very officer he would choose to have alongside him in the 
heat of battle. 

It was not until some weeks later that the Austens learned the facts: that the 
Canopus had actually missed Trafalgar. This was a misfortune that haunted 
Francis for the rest of his life. He came to regard it as the disaster of his career. It 
came about in this way. Nelson had been on leave in England during August and 
September 1805 and he rejoined the Mediterranean Fleet at the end of September. 
The Fleet was then fully occupied in keeping a close blockade on Cadiz Harbour, 
where the Combined Fleet was sheltering. Nelson found that his ships, kept 
constantly on duty at sea, were running short of water and provisions. So he 
arranged a rota for groups of vessels to take it in turn to go to Gibraltar and North 
Africa to replenish their supplies of food and water; and according to Nelson’s 
plan, the Canopus was to lead the first group on 3 October. 

On the afternoon of their departure Nelson invited Admiral Louis and Francis 
to join him for a meal in the Victory. Francis never forgot the occasion. Many 
years later he was able to recall every detail of the slightly heated conversation that 
took place between Louis and Nelson, Louis protesting that while the Canopus 
was away ‘the Enemy will come out, and we shall have no share in the Battle’. 
But Nelson was quick to reassure him and explained his thinkin g ‘The enemy 
will come out, and we shall fight them; but there will be time for you to get back 
first. I look upon the Canopus as my right hand [she was his second astern in the 
Line of Battle Nelson had prepared]; and I send you first to insure your being 
here to help beat them’. These words were etched in Francis’s memory and forty 
years later he was able to send a verbatim account of this exchange to Sir Harris 
Nicolas for his monumental edition of Nelson’s Dispatches and Letters published 
in 1844-46. 5 Francis would also have known of a letter that Nelson sent to Louis 
the previous day insisting on his ‘speedy’ return if news reached him of the enemy 
coming out of Cadiz. By implication, this gave Louis the freedom to act at his 
own discretion, cut short his loading of supplies and re-join the Fleet. 6 But despite 
these precautions and reassurances on Nelson’s part, it was Louis who was proved 
right. The enemy did ‘come out’ and the Canopus, on convoy escort duty further 
eastwards into the Mediterranean, missed the Battle. 

Francis was bitterly disappointed and set all this down in a long letter written 
to his future wife, Mary Gibson, over the course of the next sixteen weeks at sea, 
between mid-October and early February 1806. The day the Canopus left for 
Gibraltar was, he told her, ‘the most inauspicious of my life’; ‘to lose all share in 
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the glory of a day, which surpasses all which ever went before, is what I cannot 
think of with any degree of patience’ - and much more in similar vein. 7 

Francis was conscientious in writing home and as Jane was his principal 
correspondent, he would have sent her a rather less personal Trafalgar letter to 
be shown to other members of the family. It would have included much of what 
he wrote to Mary Gibson about missing Trafalgar, about Nelson’s death, and the 
qualities that made Nelson outstanding as a leader of men: 

...lam truly sorry to add that this splendid affair has cost us many lives, 
and amongst them a most invaluable one to the Nation, that of our gallant and 
ever to be regretted Commander-in-Chief, Lord Nelson, who was mortally 
wounded by a Musket shot, and only lived long enough to know his Fleet was 
successful. In a public point of view, I consider his loss as the greatest which 
could have occurred, nor do I hesitate to say there is not an Admiral on the list 
so eminently calculated for the command of a Fleet as he was; I never heard 
of his equal, nor do I expect again to see such a man - 8 
What we hear in these last few words is the unmistakable note of personal loss. 

This letter would have taken some weeks to find its way back to England. In 
the meantime, Jane Austen would have seen the muted celebration of the glorious 
victory, muted because with Nelson’s death Trafalgar was won at so great a cost. 
Nelson’s funeral came at the end January 1806. It was a suitably grandiose affair. 
The procession was so long that by the time it reached St Paul’s those at the tail- 
end were still in Whitehall, and the ceremony in the Cathedral lasted four hours. 
One spectator was an acquaintance of the Austens, the sixteen-year-old Charlotte 
Plumtre. She wrote that she was ‘gratified with the sight’ of the ‘funeral...it was 
between three & four hours passing the window’. But she added candidly that she 
thought ‘it was a great pity to waste so much money on a corpse’ and she hoped 
that ‘there will not be such a fuss with poor Mr Pitt’, this being Pitt the Younger, 
the Prime Minister, whose funeral was immediately to come, as he had died only 
four days before, on 23 January. 

Among the leading artists of the day, there was a race on to produce the great 
memorial work, a painting that would rise to the full drama and tragedy of Nelson’s 
death. The undoubted winner was Benjamin West, an artist whose work Jane Austen 
knew and admired. 10 An American with a Europe-wide reputation. West had come 
from the Continent to England many years before with an established reputation. 
He was appointed Historical Painter to George III and became President of the 
Royal Academy. His ‘Death of Lord Nelson’, a vast painting, was widely admired 
and a great popular success. 11 However, it has to be said that as a pictorial account 
of how Nelson actually died it bears little relation to the well-known facts - that 
while standing prominently on deck he was brought down by a French sniper with 
a single bullet and was carried away immediately and taken below to the confined 
space of the cockpit, a part of the vessel lantern-lit and under the waterline, used 
in time of battle as an operating theatre and dressing station for the wounded. 
Accompanying Nelson were no more than five or six in attendance. So few, and 
in such a humble setting, was not the material for a great ceremonial canvas. West 
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was convinced that Nelson should not ‘be represented dying in the gloomy hold 
of a ship, like a sick man in a Prison Hold’. 12 He wanted to create what he called a 
‘spectacle’, a grand and awe-inspiring scene. So he transported the dying Nelson 
back to the quarter-deck, an elevated platform which could provide the very stage 
and setting for the passing of a hero; moreover, a stage large enough to contain an 
assembly of Nelson’s comrades, nearly sixty of them, and each one designed to be 
a recognisable portrait. To this West added a spectacular background. Through the 
smoke of battle could be seen the ships of Nelson’s Fleet, their flags signalling the 
message of ‘Victory’, ‘Close Action’ and ‘England expects every Man to do his 
duty ; and beyond them, ‘the Vessels of the vanquished Enemy which are marked 
with all the work of Battle, Destruction, and Defeat’. 13 Placed next to Nelson 
was the standing figure of the Victory’s Captain, his beloved Hardy, acquainting 
Nelson, somewhat prematurely, with the list of the captured ships. 

It is easy to make fun of a picture like this. Yet in so transfo rmin g the scene 
of Nelson’s death West was drawing upon a long-established artistic tradition and 
he later explained to the diarist Farington the ideas by which he was guided in 
making these changes: 

There was no other way of representing the death of a Hero but by an 
Epic representation of it. It must exhibit the event in a way to excite awe 
& veneration & that which may be required to give superior interest to the 
representation must be introduced, all that can shew the importance of the 
Hero...To move the mind there should be a spectacle presented to raise and 
warm the mind, & all shd. be proportioned to the highest idea conceived of 
the Hero. No Boy, sd. West, wd. be animated by a representation of Nelson 
dying like an ordinary man [West had in mind the didactic and inspirational 
function of art, the idea that this picture of the hero should inspire youngsters 
to heroism themselves, a point that carried some weight in time of war], His 
feelings must be roused & his mind inflamed by a scene great & extraordinary. 
A mere matter of fact will never produce this effect. 14 
My guess is that Jane Austen found the calculated falsifications of West’s 
picture unobjectionable. They were no more than conventions for representing 
the heroic ideal; no more than a stretching of the truth to reach a higher truth, an 
instance of artistic licence prevailing over ‘mere matter of fact’. However, in the 
following year, 1807, West carried artistic licence significantly further. This was 
in his second Nelson picture, ‘The Immortality of Nelson’. Here, West moves 
the heroic towards holy ground, adapting the classical form of an apotheosis 
expressing heroism, sacrifice and the divine reward. We see Nelson’s corpse, 
swathed in a shroud, raised heavenwards by Neptune, his head supported by the 
winged goddess Victory, who offers Neptune’s trident to Britannia. 15 

Are we to believe that Jane Austen was equally ready to accept the idealizing 
conventions of this highly allegorical picture, with its representation of Nelson’s 
elevation towards sacred realms, wrapped in a winding-sheet of white, symbolic of 
purity, with his wound marked out in vivid red - a representation totally indifferent 
to the awkward ‘mere matters of fact’ that enter into any consideration of Nelson’s 
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life? 16 The same question arises with some of the most widely circulating of the 
obituaries of Nelson. Many of these bear little relationship to Nelson in the flesh. 

A distinctive, sanitizing, tone was set by the Morning Chronicle. In its issue for 7 
November, with the news of Trafalgar and Nelson’s death, the paper announced 
that it was ‘impossible to conceive a human being of more pure benevolence and 
of more active virtue than Lord Nelson’. 

However praiseworthy the ‘pure benevolence’ and ‘active virtue’ of Nelson’s 
public life as a national hero, his private life was a very different matter. It was 
common knowledge that Nelson at home was living in sin, a flagrant adulterer. 
When he joined the Mediterranean Fleet at the end of September, he came hot foot 
from his home at Merton Place. Up to the time of Sir William Hamilton s death 
in 1803, Merton had housed a notorious menage a trois: a scandalous household 
- they boasted of it as ‘tria junta in uno’ - 17 that included a cuckold, the elderly 
and complaisant husband, Sir William; his wife, Emma, a former artist’s model, a 
kept mistress of several men, with a colourful, many would say, disgraceful, past, 
Nelson, her acknowledged and besotted lover; and their love-child, Horatia. 

Across this household of matrimonial disloyalty, the figure of Lady Nelson 
cast a long and accusing shadow. Lady Nelson was rejected and deserted by 
Nelson in 1800. He refused even to see her despite her appeals for reconciliation 
and her declarations of forgiveness. Such uncomplaining and charitable conduct 
on her side won general respect and she was regarded as a model of the faithful 
and loving wife, the virtuous woman wronged. Equally, the truth about Nelson’s 
behaviour remained scandalising many years later: his ‘culpable disregard of 
domestic ties’, his ‘neglect, approaching to cruelty, of one to whom he was bound 
by honour, as well as religion, morality, and law, to cherish.’ This, concluded the 
Edinburgh Review, as late as 1814, was ‘The notorious fact of Lord Nelson’s 

domestic misconduct to his wife’. 18 > 

Is it difficult to guess Jane Austen’s response to these ‘mere matters of fact’? 
True enough, a few years earlier, back in 1798, Jane Austen had joined the 
nation in falling to Nelson fever, following his Victory of the Nile. We know 
from her letters that at a Hampshire ball, she wore a Mamalouc cap in honour of 
Nelson, together with a Nelson cockade 19 (and thanks to the generosity of Diana 
Shervington, many of us have had the privilege of seeing these precious family 
heirlooms). But Jane Austen’s enthusiasm for Nelson cannot have lasted for long. 
News of his infatuation with Emma, which dated from the Autumn of 1798, in 
Naples, where Sir William Hamilton was Britain’s envoy, rapidly found its way 
back to England and featured widely in the scandal sheets. Emma’s checkered 
past was raked over salaciously, her classical poses, her so-called ‘attitudes’, were 
parodied suggestively, and concern grew in naval circles - after all, here was an 
Admiral not only diverted from his duty but ensnared. By November 1799, the 
ripples had so widened that even The Times felt free to comment, drawing Nelson 
as a latter-day Mark Antony captivated by an Emma-Cleopatra, the warrior 
tempted from the field of battle. 20 But Nelson paid attention neither to the public 
comments nor to the warnings of his friends in the service. As his infatuation 
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deepened and Sir William seemed obligingly permissive, he kept company with 
die Hamiltons and eventually returned with them to England, a long drawn-out 
journey of five months travelling overland from Italy in the Summer and Autumn 
of 1800. 

How closely Jane Austen followed the events of the Nelson-Emma story, we 
have no direct evidence. We do know, however, that she was not averse to tittle- 
tattle and gossip herself; her letters to Cassandra tell us how she sharpened her wit 
on adultery and adulterers; and there is no reason to suppose that she closed her 
eyes to the satirical prints of Rowlandson, Gillray and Isaac Cruikshank or to the 
veiled and the not-so-veiled stories that appeared in the press. Moreover, through 
Francis and Charles, and other naval relatives, the Austens had the advantage of 
being on the naval network, that informal line of communication along which 
naval rumour and naval gossip travelled freely - not least at Bath, a great gathering 
ground for naval men. From early 1799 until mid-1800, Francis was serving in 
the Mediterranean Fleet, itself a hotbed of rumour and speculation. In May 1799, 
he earned dispatches to Nelson at Palermo, at this time the scandalous heart of 
the affair. It stretches belief that Francis was so very discreet that no hint of these 
matters entered his letters home, or so tight-lipped as to say nothing when he 
returned to Steventon in the Autumn of 1800. Or that Charles, also serving in the 
Mediterranean during this time, would have failed to report naval gossip quite so 
colourful and intriguing and the one question on everyone’s lips - who really had 
command in the Mediterranean, Lord Nelson or Lady Hamilton ? 


Unluckily for us, there is no record that Jane Austen said anything on these 
matters. The single mention of Nelson’s name comes in a letter of 1813; she is 
writing, somewhat facetiously, to Cassandra about the newly-published biography 
of Nelson by Southey; ‘I am tired of Lives of Nelson, being that I never read any. 
I will read this however, if Frank is mentioned in it’. 21 Frank was not mentioned. 
So if we accept Jane Austen’s word at face value, Southey’s Life - excellent in 
itself, but one of a multitude of Nelson biographies - passed her by unread. But 
perhaps this is not surprising. In whatever light Nelson’s conduct was discussed 
among the Austens, the treatment of his wife was an offence which could not be 
ignored, excused or laughed away. Jane Austen was a practising Christian, we 
would say devout. She regarded the bonds of marriage as sacred, binding and 
morally accountable. How seriously she took these matters is evident in Mansfield 
Park. In that drama of marriage, infidelity and adultery, the absent villain of the 
piece, the lurking source of its corruption, is an Admiral, Admiral Crawford. 
Jane Austen’s judgment upon him is unequivocal and damning. In the words of 
the novel, it is his ‘vicious conduct’ which has ‘corrupted’ his wards, the next 
generation of Crawfords, Henry and Mary, to whom the ‘contagion’ has spread. 
We are told that soon after his wife’s death, the Admiral installed a mistress in his 
Mayfair home and the Crawford brother and sister were brought up in this ‘bad 
school for matrimony’, the establishment in which such ‘a bad domestic example’ 
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was set. It is to Admiral Crawford that Henry owes his ‘corrupted mind’, and 
Mary her shallow cynicism, her ‘perversion of mind’. 22 Of the Crawfords, Jane 
Austen might say, as she said of another scandal-wracked family, ‘What can be 
expected from a Paget, bom & brought up in the centre of conjugal Infidelity & 

Divorces’. 23 . . 

But not all Admirals were Crawford/Nelsons, their feet in the mire, borne 
enjoyed lives of lasting happiness and fidelity in marriage, marriages that were 
strong enough to survive the uprooting and separation of war. Jane Austen saw 
such couples around her in the Austen family and their naval circle, and she gives 
us lasting images of such a union in her affectionate portrait of Admiral and Mrs 
Croft and in the all-enveloping domestic world of Captain Harville and his family 
in their crowded little home at Lyme Regis. 

Within his own family, Nelson’s success at Trafalgar had a somewhat bizarre 

outcome. , , , 

As Nelson died in action, Parliament decided that the honours and rewards 
that would have gone to him, had he survived, should, instead, pass to his elder 
brother, William Nelson, a clergyman, ill-famed as ‘ a boorish, grasping scoundrel , 
a scrounger after ‘deaneries and bishoprics’. So William Nelson found himself 
created 1st Earl Nelson of Trafalgar and Merton. Parliament also voted him 
£90 000 (upwards of six million pounds in to-day’s money), intended to enable 
him, as a newly created Earl, to buy an estate appropriate to his rank in society 
A further £10,000 was provided to furnish the house, and £15,000 for each of 
his two daughters, plus an annuity of £5000 to him and all succeeding holders of 
the title, a payment which continued for another 150 years, until it was ended by 
Parliament in 1947. , . T , 

Only two years after his ennoblement, William Nelson lost his only son, Lord 
Trafalgar, the next in line. When his wife died in 1828, the Earl, then aged 71, was 
so determined to produce an heir that he proposed to Hilaire Barlow, a beautiful 
young widow of 28. After refusing him several times, she eventually accepted the 
Earl, plus a handsome settlement of £4000 a year and a house in Portman Square. 
But as far as William Nelson’s hopes were concerned, it was money spent to no 
purpose. Their six years of marriage, until the Earl’s death in 1835, were childless. 
Two years later, the Dowager Countess married again. Her third husband was none 
other than one of Jane Austen’s favourite nephews, George Knight, now a man of 
42 famous in his time as a Kent and All England cricketer, but better known to 
us’ through Jane Austen’s letters, as ‘itty dordie’, this being little George’s own 
babyish lisping of his name. 24 Their marriage, too, was childless. Hilaire died in 
1857, George ten years later. So in this curious and quite unexpected way, the 
paths of the Austen-Knight and Nelson families converged, if only momentarily - 
but certainly with one very happy outcome: with us today, sitting on this platform, 
in the persons of your President and Chairman, we have one of George Knight s 
creat-great-great nephews and a cousin thrice removed. 

To put the Admiral and the Author side by side, as I have done in the title to 
this address, is, one might say, a markedly unfair comparison. When we look at 
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Nelson’s great marble sarcophagus in St Paul’s, a monumental tomb originally 
intended for Cardinal Wolsey; and at the huge outdoor memorial of Trafalgar 
Square, with its great column and its statue in the sky, we are viewing Nelson 
in truly heroic proportions, a la Benjamin West. How very different the Austen 
memorials in Winchester Cathedral. Unshowy, modest and in proportion, we 
would say: the brass tablet, the window and the sombre gravestone, all of them 
properly in touch with Jane Austen’s ‘mere matter of fact’. 

Discussing the contrasts between Nelson, the celebrated man of war, and Jane 
Austen, the anonymous lady of letters, could take us through teatime and beyond. 
Rather than do that, I want to do no more than identify the two points on which 
they stand side-by-side: both belong to that small and chosen band we toast, 
regarding them as national figures; and both stand equally, and incontestably, as 
jewels in the crown of Regency England. 

To this conclusion, I would like to add what is really a postscript. At the time 
of Nelson’s death, command of the Mediterranean Fleet passed to his Second-in- 
Command, Vice-Admiral Collingwood. His dispatch, reporting these events to the 
Admiralty, was immediately carried to Falmouth in the Pickle, a fast schooner, 25 
and the schooner’s captain, Lieutenant John Richards Lapenotiere, brought the 
dispatch to London himself, by post chaise, a full 265 miles, with the horses 
changed twenty-one times along the way. Travelling non-stop, the journey took 
him thirty-seven hours. As part of this year’s celebrations, Lapenotiere’s journey 
is to be re-enacted. In three weeks’ time, around August the fourth or fifth, a 
party of young naval officers, dressed in uniforms of the period, will represent 
the messenger, re-tracing his original route. But with one significant difference. 
This time, along the way, these young men will be calling at all the public houses 
carrying the name of Nelson or Trafalgar, to join the locals in a drink or two in 
celebration. On this basis, one suspects that the journey is more likely to take 
37 days than 37 hours. At all events, it so happens that our Chairman’s home 
at Bridport is right on the route, bang opposite the Admiral Lord Nelson. So if 
anyone would like to join an unofficial Jane Austen Society welcoming party, I 
understand that Patrick Stokes will be pleased to see them. 

History has long fixed the Admiral and the Author each in their place. But 
times and perspectives change. I, for one, still live in hope that one day, some 
at least of Jane Austen’s lost letters - perhaps amounting to as many as three 
thousand - will come to light, to give us, directly, and in her own inimitable 
words, the Author’s opinion of the Admiral. 
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Notes 

1 In Cross Currents in a Long Life, chapter xi, John Hubback describes the 
writing of Sailor Brothers. The idea for the book originated with his daughter 
Edith in the Autumn of 1904. Family papers and portraits were made available 
by Captain Ernest Leigh Austen RN, the head of Francis Austen’s branch of 
the family, and by Captain L.P.Willan RN on Charles’s side. Hubback also had 
material inherited through his mother, Catherine Austen. 

The division of labour was agreed: ‘Edith took up the literary part, while I 
endeavoured to deal with the naval history’ (Cross Currents, p.80). A chapter 
was submitted to John Lane, who ‘published our book in October 1905, the 
centenary month of the Battle of Trafalgar’ (ibid., p.81). Although the book 
itself is dated 1906, the British Museum date-of-receipt stamp confirms 
Hubback’s dating of October 1905. 

John Lane declined to produce a second edition and Hubback ‘interleaved in 
our own family copies’ of the 1905 edition ‘all the new matter that came to 
hand from so many quarters’ (ibid., p.82).These additions came in the form of 
extra pages of printed text, marginal notes and illustration. I have consulted 
one of these enlarged copies in Jane Austen’s House at Chawton. 

2 Not all the reviews were laudatory. Hubback noted that one reviewer found 
fault with our dressing up Jane in blue and gold, while admirals complained 
of the admixture of literary stuff with important naval narrative’ (ibid., p.81). 
This too was the opinion of the English Historical Review, that ‘the insertion 
of the ‘extracts is a mistake in the composition of the volume’ (vol.21, 1906, 
p.621). But, overall, Hubback was happy with the reviews, finding ‘cordial 
approval in general’ (ibid.). 

3 There is an indirect reference to the Battle in Sanditon, where Mr Parker 
expresses his regret at naming his home Trafalgar House, for Waterloo is 
more the thing now’ ( Minor Works, p.380). 
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4 Persuasion, p.22. 

5 vii.63. 

6 Nelson: The New Letters, p.447. 

7 Jane Austen and the Navy, pp.99-100. 

8 Ibid., p.99. 

9 From an unpublished letter of Charlotte Plumtre to George Polhill, 27January 
1806 (Plumtre Papers, Sevenoaks Library, U 1007 c72/3. For the text of this 
document I am indebted to Margaret Wilson. 

10 See Jane Austen Letters, p.273. 

11 Measuring 182.5 x 247.5 cm, it is to be seen at the Walker Art Gallery, 
Liverpool. 

12 West, however, was soon to change his mind. In 1808, he painted just such 
a scene, ‘The Death of Lord Nelson in the Cockpit of the Victory’ (National 
Maritime Museum, Greenwich). As this was commissioned by John M’Arthur, 
joint-author, with James Stanier Clarke, of the official biography of Nelson 
- The Life of Admiral Lord Nelson, K.B., 1809 - it is very likely that West 
accepted the need for historical accuracy in a picture which was to be included 
there as an illustration. For West, the artistic attraction of the piece seems to 
have been in what he described as ‘The masses of the chiara-scuro’ available to 
him in the lantern-lit space, shades of light and dark that contributed towards 
his aim of adding ‘interest and sympathy to the affecting scene of historical 
composition’ (quoted in Erffa, p.222). 

13 From the wording of the ‘Key to the Portraits &c.’ that accompanied the print 
later engraved from the picture in 1811. 

14 Diary of Joseph Faringdon, entry for 10-12 June 1807, viii.3064. 

15 It has been suggested that Britannia entered into such allegorical scenes 
rather later in the nineteenth century and that this figure is really Minerva, 
the Roman goddess of widom and virtue (Noszlopy, Burlington Magazine 
1970), cxii.813-17). 

16 Others found this picture difficult to swallow (see Erffa, p.225) 

17 DVB, 24.791. 

18 Edinburgh Review (September 1814), xxii.400,405 

19 Letters, p.33. 

20 The Times, 14 November 1799. 

21 Letters, p.235. 

22 Mansfield Park, pp.41,456, 295, 46, 467, 225,456. 

23 Letters, p.333. The Paget story is elucidated by Deirdre Le Faye in the notes 
to the Letters, pp.463-64, 557, 560. 

24 Letters, p.15 

25 There is an odd coincidence in this name and the fact that Nelson’s body 
was itself pickled in a cask of brandy to preserve it on the journey back to 
England. 
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JANE AUSTEN'S 
HOUSE 

JANE AUSTEN MEMORIAL TRUST 
CHAWTON, ALTON, HAMPSHIRE 
Telephone: (01420) 83262 

17th-century house where Jane Austen lived 
from 1809 to 1817 

Set in pleasant garden, ideal for picnicking. 

Refreshments are also available in the village. 

The house contains items used by Jane and her family 
including furniture, pictures, books, 
letters and documents. 

Old bakehouse with family's wash tub, 
bakery oven and Jane's donkey cart. 

THE HOUSE IS OPEN: 

1 March - 31 May daily 11-4.30 
1 June - 30 September daily 10-5 
1 October - 31 December and 1 January daily 11-4.30 
Closed Christmas Day and Boxing Day 
January and February Saturday and Sunday 11-4.30 
Book Shop 

Publications, continued from back cover 

The Complete Poems of James Austen, edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
David Selwyn. This volume provides for the first time an opportunity to enjoy all the 
poetry written by Jane Austen’s eldest brother - the amusing prologues and epilogues 
to the Steventon theatricals, the affectionate verses for his children and the lyrical 
descriptions of the Hampshire landscape he loved so much. 

Fugitive Verses: the Poetry of James Edward Austen-Leigh, Jane Austen’s nephew 
and biographer, edited with an Introduction and Notes by David Selwyn. The poems, 
many of them written in his youth, are interspersed with charming silhouette pictures 
by James Edward Austen-Leigh himself. 
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The Society's publications 

The Collected Reports are an important record of the Society’s history since its inception, 
and of original research over the years. Subjects covered in the annual address at the 
AGM range widely and include all aspects of the life and work of Jane Austen. 
Collected Reports 1949-1965 
Collected Reports 1966-1975 
Collected Reports 1976-1985 
Collected Reports 1986-1995 

Collected Reports 1996-2000 (includes Index from 1949) 

My Aunt Jane Austen: a memoir, by Caroline Austen 

Unique childhood memories of Mrs Austen, Jane and Cassandra at Chawton. 

Jane Austen in Bath, by Jean Freeman 

First published in 1969, the excellent text has been completely revised, with new 
illustrations. 

Jane Austen and Lyme Regis, by Maggie Lane 

An authoritative account of the places asociated with Jane Austen’s two visits to Dorset 
of 1803 and 1804 and the famous scenes in Persuasion. Includes a brief history of the 
resort, quotations from later writers, many illustrations and map. 

Jane Austen: Collected Poems and verse of the Austen family, ed. David Selwyn 
(published in association with Carcanet Press) 

All poems known to have been written by Jane Austen are printed here, and all those 
by her mother, a clever and witty versifier, as well as charades, poems and riddles by 
other members of the family circle. Fully annotated. 

Godmersham Park, Kent - before, during, and since Jane Austen’s day, by Nigel 
Nicolson 

With his discerning and knowledgeable eye the author describes this elegant country 
house, once the home of Jane Austen’s brother Edward. He comments on references 
in Jane Austen’s letters to her visits. Here she acquired an understanding of social life 
in large houses, used so effectively in her novels. Illustrated. 

Jane Austen: A Celebration, ed. Maggie Lane and David Selwyn, with a Foreword 
by HRH the Prince of Wales (published in association with Chawton House Library 
and Carcanet Press). 

A collection of views of Jane Austen from distinguished people in all walks of life. 
Many of the pieces have been specially written for the book. 

Fanny Knight’s Diaries: Jane Austen through her niece’s eyes, by Deirdre Le Faye. 
From diaries kept by Fanny Knight from the age of 11, it is possible to gain a vivid 
picture of the happy life of her family in their Kentish neighbourhood and also 
biographical information regarding Jane Austen which is not recorded anywhere 
else. Illustrated. 

Jane Austen’s Family and Tonbridge, by Margaret Wilson (published in association 
with the Kent Branch). 

This book explores the history of Jane Austen’s Kentish ancestors and cousins as 
well as being informative about acquaintances who also had a Tonbridge connection. 
Illustrated. 
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Abbreviations used: JA - Jane Austen; JAS - Jane Austen Society. 

Illustrations are indicated by the use of bold for the page numbers. These always 
appear at the end of a sequence of page references, e.g., 318, 322, 320 


Abbott, Very Revd Dr Eric, Dean of Westminster 

correspondence about Poets’ Comer memorial to JA 98-9 
Adam, William (Baron of the Exchequer) 450-1,454-5, 459 (note 2) 

AGM 

2001 5-6 

2002 (minutes) 180-2 

2003 (minutes) 190-2 

2004 (minutes) 289-92 

2005 (minutes) 408-11 
agricultural unrest 363-4 
ague, treatments for 111-15 
Aiken, Joan 

Emma Watson (continuation of The Watsons ) 105-6 
Ainsworth, Fiona 

Committee member 2001-5 2, 86, 186, 282,406 
Alton (Hampshire) 

10 High Street (Henry Austen’s bank) 444-6, 444 
blue plaque 446 

‘Anna Austen and Henry Walter’s gift’ (Margaret Wilson) 214-16 

Annual General Meeting see AGM 

‘Another piece of missing lace’ (Deirdre Le Faye) 217-18 

aristocracy 

in fiction of JA’s time and later 142-50 

army 

agencies 135-7,219,221 
corruption scandal (1809) 219-23 
Derbyshire Militia 323-6 
in Kent, preparing for French invasion 461-3 
in Newcastle area (1795) 241-2 
North Hants Militia 138 
Northanger Abbey, represented in 107-10 
quartering 323-4, 324 
arms and crests 331-8, 332-3 
Astyn family 

possible ancestors of the Austens 334-5, 336 
auction (etc) sales of early editions of JA novels see ‘Notes on Sales ...’ 
‘Austen & Co. and the Mary Anne Clarke Scandal of 1809’ (Clive Caplan) 219-24 
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Austen, Alwyn 

Acting Hon. Secretary 2001 2 
Committee member 2002 86 
memorial address for (Nigel Nicolson) 89-91 
obituary (Brian Southam) 88-9 
portrait (photo) 88 
tribute to (Helen Leffoy) 91-2 
Vice-President 2002 86 
Austen, Anna see Lefroy,Anna 
Austen, Caroline 

JA’s writing habits 295-6 
Austen, Cassandra (JA’s sister) 

topaz cross given by Charles Austen 312, 312 
visits to Cheltenham 233-4, 237, 239 
Austen, Cassandra Leigh (JA’s mother) 

illness recorded by Fanny Knight 446 
letter to Anna Lefroy 228 
poem wrongly attributed to 270-1 
Austen, Charles 

gift of topaz crosses to JA and Cassandra 312 
naval career, 1804-11 476-9 
Austen, Edward (Knight) 

arms, crest and bookplate 334 
in East Kent Volunteers 462,463 
portrait 132-3,132,133 
Austen, Elizabeth 

music book 15-16 
Austen family 

ancestry and use of arms 334-6 

‘The Austen Family and Friends and the Construction of the Basingstoke Canal 
1788-94 or; How the Austen Friends Sank Their Money’ (Penelope 
Horsfall) 472-5 

Austen, Fanny see Knight, Fanny 

Austen, Frances (Fanny) (Mrs Charles Austen) 478-9 

Austen, Francis 

naval career 505-6 

Trafalgar, disappointment at missing 507-8 
Austen, Francis Motley 

bookplate 335,332 

‘Austen, Gray and Vincent of 10 High Street, Alton’ (Jane Hurst) 444-7 
Austen, George (JA’s brother) 348-51 

receipts for his support 348,350 
Austen, Revd George (JA’s father) 
astronomy, interest in 212 
sermons 37-8 
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Austen, Henry Thomas 

army agent 135-7, 219, 221-2, 223, 326 
banking career 224, 300, 328, 330, 444-6,447 
chaplain to British Embassy, Berlin 211 

correspondence attempting to retrieve money owed by Lord Moira 449-59, 

457 

correspondence with Colonel George Jervoise re. army agency 135-7 
Mary Anne Clarke scandal, involvement in 223 
patriotic poem (1804) 461,462-3 
portrait 448 
Austen, Revd James 

Book of Common Prayer, support for 32-3, 34 
SPCK, support for 30, 31, 34-5 
Austen, Jane 

aristocracy, knowledge of and references to 142 

art galleries, visits to 470 

Bath 

inspiration of on her novels 168-79 
living at Sydney Place 306, 307 
Carlton House, visit to 434 
Cawley, Ann, tutored by 201,206 
Cheltenham, visit to 233-4 
clergyman characters 75,76-8,79, 80, 81, 82 
colonialism in the novels 255-8 
counterpoint in the novels 254, 258 
Ferrier, Susan, parallels with 53-8 
foreign references in the novels 257 
Grimaldi, Joseph, opinion of 129,131 
‘immanent’writer 386-7 
income 45, 400 (note 13) 
letters (subjects of) 

Austen, Anna 31,215 
Austen, Charles 478 

Austen, George, belongings found after his death 212 
Austen, Henry, debt owed by Lord Moira 458 
Bath life and society 391 
Buller, Richard 18-19, 19, 20 
canal building 472 

Cheltenham’s facilities and lodgings 234, 237, 239 
clergy patronage 80 

Cooper, Edward, and evangelicalism 21, 24, 25 

Digweed, William Francis 350-1 

domestic duties versus writing 299 

Lefroy, Tom 197 

Lyme Regis society 390-1 
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Mathews, Charles 226 
Montresor, General Sir Henry 469 
Moore, Revd George 361-2 
novel writing 123 
Persuasion 366 

Philmore family, and Miss Benn, of Chawton 231 
Pride and Prejudice 227 

Sondes, Lady, and Milles family 467,468,469,470 
spinning wheels 12 

topaz crosses given by Charles Austen 312, 313 
Trimmer, Robert 445 
Walter, Henry 209,214-15 
Wedgwood crockery 331,418 

Lister, T.H., influence on and parallels with 146-7,148-9, 226, 227 

manuscripts 385-6, 397-8, 500 

marriage partners, views on suitability of 216 

memorial plaque in Poets’ Comer 96-100, 99 

Milles family, acquaintance with 468 

names of characters, possible source of 15-16 

Nelson, Admiral Lord, and Trafalgar, attitude towards 506-7,509-10,511 

parody 38-42 

religious views 21,22,25 

schools, public and private, in the novels 126-7 

slave trade mentioned in the novels 255-6 

spinning wheel gift rejected 12 

Sunday observance 24 

theatre, importance of as influence on novels 171-7 

theatre visits (London) 420-5 

topaz cross given by Charles Austen 312, 312 

typhus, suffered in childhood 21, 206 

workbox in Tunbridge ware 11 

writing habits and methods 295-302, 385-7, 398-9,402 (note 39) 
writing slope 191-2, 290,474 
for works by JA see under title 
Austen, Mary Jane 49, 52 
Austen, Philadelphia (Mrs Hancock) 

marriage and life in India 341-2, 346,427-8,430, 431 
milliner’s apprentice 340-1 
miniature portrait 52 
Austen, Stephen 384 
Austen-Leigh, Cholmeley 

poem in memoriam for his parents 484-5 
Austen-Leigh, (James) Edward 
Bray, life at 480-4 

correspondence with Lady Scott re. Ellen Hill’s sketches 353-6 
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JA’s writing habits 295, 297 
A Memoir of Jane Austen 352 
sale copies 383 

name change and use of Leigh arms 336 
Recollections of... the Vine Hunt, sale copy 504 
The Watsons 101-2,387,388 
Austen-Leigh, Emma 

funeral 480, 484-5 
Austen-Leigh, Joan Honor 

obituary (Helen Lefroy) 4-5 
portrait 1 

Austen-Leigh, Mary Augusta 

Bray, activities of Edward Austen-Leigh at 480-1,481-3 
‘The Austens and their Wedgwood Ware’ (Deirdre Le Faye) 418-19 
‘The Austens, the Knights and cricket in Kent’ (Margaret Wilson) 139-41 

Balguy, Thomas, Archdeacon of Winchester 
charge to the clergy 77 
banking and bank notes 328-30, 330 

see also Austen, Henry Thomas 
Basingstoke (Hampshire) 

Canal 472-5 

SPCK and Bible Society branches 29, 30, 31-2 
Bates, Ann 

reports of Scottish branch activities 293-4,416-17 

Bath 

as background to Northanger Abbey and Persuasion 168-79 

branch of JAS (Bath and Bristol) 6-7, 92-3,192-3,412 

chapel attended by Austen family 20 

economic decline 307 

horse racing 310 

Sydney Place (No 4) 

deeds and history 304-11 

purchase and refurbishment, plans for 182, 291,410 
‘The Beecher Hogans and the Austen Crosses’ (Ann Spokes Symonds) 312-16 
begging letters 459 
Benn, Mary (Chawton villager) 231 
‘The Bennets on stage’ (Chris Viveash) 243-8 
Bennett, Neil 

cartoon offered for sale 384 
Betchworth Castle, Surrey 46-9 (E. Matts), 47 , 152-3 
map of estate, including Box Hill 154-5 
see also Peters, Henry 
Bible Society 25-6,28-9, 32, 27 
Bigg-Wither, G 

The Three Curates, sale of first edition 74 
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Blackbrook Cottage (Fareham) 49-52, 51 
Boardman, Elizabeth 

‘Mrs Cawley and Brasenose College’ 201-8 
Book of Common Prayer 28,29 

supported by James Austen 32-3, 34 
‘Box Hill and the Peters family’ (John Mowat) 151-7 
Box Hill, map including 155 
branches and groups of JAS 

Bath and Bristol 6-7, 92-3, 192-3,412 
Cambridge 7-8,412-13 
Hampshire 93,413 
Kent 8,193-4, 292-3,414 
London 8-9,194,293,414-15 
Midlands 9, 94-5,194-5,415 
Northern 9-10, 95, 195-6,415-16 
Scottish 293-4, 416-17 

Brasenose College (Oxford) 201-2, 203-5, 206, 202 
Principal’s Lodge 204, 203 
Bray (Berkshire) 

Austen-Leigh, Edward, incumbency of 480-4 
St Michael’s Church 

exterior, before restoration 483 
grave of Austen-Leighs in churchyard 480 
interior, after restoration 484 
restoration 482-3 

south porch, memorial inscription to Edward Austen-Leigh 486 
vicarage 

alterations to 481 
converted into two cottages 481 
garden 481-2,482 
Bridges family 464-6 
Bristol branch of JAS see Bath branch 
British and Foreign Bible Society see Bible Society 
British and Foreign Schools Society 29 
Brown, Edith 

continuation of The Watsons 105, 390 
Brydges, Egerton 121 
Buchan, William 

Domestic Medicine 115 
Buckingham House (Palace) (London) 442 
Buller, Revd Richard 17-20 

Buller, Dr William, Dean (later Bishop) of Exeter 17-18 
Bumey, Fanny 

Camilla, sale of first edition 74 
novel form, attitude towards 40-1 
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Tunbridge ware 13 
Buxton (Derbyshire) 328 

Buxton and High Peak Bank 329-30,330 
Byrne, Paula 

Theatre Royal, Bath 172 
Byron, Lord 

admirer of Joseph Grimaldi 130 

Calcutta (India) 429-30 
Cambridge branch of JAS 7-8,412-13 
Cambridge University 

mathematics, bias towards in early 19 th century 209-10 
Campion, Jane Austen (second cousin of JA) 271 
Canopus (ship) see HMS Canopus 
canal building and financing 472-5 
Canterbury (Kent) 

cricket match 139 
Caplan, Clive 

‘Austen & Co. and the Mary Anne Clarke Scandal of 1809’ 219-24 
‘Henry Austen’s Buxton Bank’ 328-30 
‘Lord Moira’s debt and Henry Austen’s appeal’ 447-60 
‘Meryton Revealed: The Derbyshire Militia at Hertford and Ware’ 323-7 
‘Military Aspects of Northanger Abbey’ 107-10 
‘Newcastle, a place quite northward... ’ 241-2 
‘Captain John Henry Lefroy - with huskies’ (Helen Lefroy) 229 
Carlisle, 7 th Earl of 
poem 55 

Carlton House (Palace) (London) 434-44, 405, 438, 442 
floor plans 436 

Carpenter, Canon Edward, Archdeacon of Westminster 

correspondence about Poets’ Comer memorial to JA 97-8 
Carpenter, Tom 

Committee member 2001 2 
‘ A portrait of Edward Austen ’ 132-3 
Carrig-glas Manor House (home of Tom Lefroy) 198 
Cawley, Ann 201, 204-5 
Cawley, Ralph 201-6 
notebook 205 
Cecil, Lord David 

unveiling of Poets’ Comer memorial to JA 96, 98-9 
Chapman, R.W. 312,317 
‘Charles Austen Under Fire’ (Chris Viveash) 476-9 
Charlotte, Queen 13 

‘ The “charm” of Mrs Norris ’ (Brian Southam) 110-18 
Chatsworth House (Derbyshire) 121 
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Chawton 

‘Thatch Cottage’ and the Philmore family 230-2,230 
Chawton Cottage 61 

JA’s writing habits and methods 295-302 
visitors, problem of for tenants 59-62 
Chawton House 

furniture offered for sale 270 
leather trunk offered for sale 167, 270 
study centre and library, genesis and purpose 274-7 
cheese, north Wiltshire 119 
Cheltenham 

at time of visits by JA and Cassandra 233-40 
lodgings 238 
map 236 
Church of England 

clergy in JA’s time 75-82 
see also evangelical Christians 
Churchill, Frank see Emma 
Chute, Elizabeth 

portrait (silhouette) 134 
Chute, William 

portrait (silhouette) 134 
Clarke, Mary Anne 219-24 

portraits (in facsimiles of contemporary pamphlets) 220 
Clayton, Averil 

report of Kent branch activities 193-4 
clergy see Church of England 
Clinton, Louisa 

letters received from Lady Louisa Stuart 14-15 
Clive, Robert 428-9 

‘The Coles and north Wiltshire cheese’ (Chris Viveash) 119 
Collins, Irene 

portrait (photo) 286 

‘Serving both God and Mammon: Jane Austen’s Clergymen’ 75-82 
‘Too much zeal for the Bible Society’ 21-36 
colonialism in JA’s novels 255-8 
Colyton (Devon) 18, 19 
‘The Comforts of Life’ (Michael Tatham) 43-5 
Cooper, Revd Edward 
portrait 23 
sermons 21-6, 33,27 
Cooper, Jane 21,206 
Corley, Tony (T.A.B.) 

Committee member 2001-2005 2, 86, 186, 282,406 

‘The Creaking Door: How were the Chawton novels composed?’ 295-303 
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counterpoint in JA’s novels 254, 258 
country-house visiting 120-3 
Crawford, Admiral see Mansfield Park 

‘The Creaking Door: How were the Chawton novels composed?’ (T.A.B. 
Corley) 

295-303 

cricket 

involvement of Austen and Knight family members 139-41 
match at Canterbury 139 
Cruikshank, George and Robert 

illustration to Egan’s Life in London 438 
Culley, Rosemary 

Membership Secretary 2001-2005 2, 86, 186, 282,406 
Cullum family 

carers of George Austen (JA’s brother) 348-50 
house 349 

receipts for George Austen’s care 348,350 
Culpeper, Nicholas 

The Herbal 113-14 

‘A Curious Escapade: A Bridges Marriage’ (Bridget Duckenfield) 464-6 

Davis, Michael 

portrait (photo) 286 
‘The Skins of Number Four’ 304-11 
Deedes, William 

portrait (silhouette) 134 

‘The “Defence of the Novel” as Parody’ (Jill Williams) 38-42 
Derbyshire 

country houses 121-3 
Militia 323-6, 325 
Digweed, William Francis 350-1 
Drummond, Anne-Marie 

vote of thanks to Sandy Lemer at 2003 AGM 278 
Drummond, Crispin 

Hon. Treasurer 2001-2004 2, 86,186, 282 
reports to AGM 2002-2004 181-2, 191, 291 
Duckenfield, Bridget 

‘A Curious Escapade: A Bridges Marriage’ 464-6 

East India Company see India 
East Kent Volunteers 461-3 
Eden, Emily 149-50 
Edgeworth, Maria 

novel form, attitude towards 41 
education 

public and private schools in JA’s time 125-7 
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Egan, Pierce 

Life in London 435-43,438 

‘Elizabeth Austen’s Music Book’ (Diana Shervington) 15-16 
‘Ellen Hill, Lady Scott, and the Austen-Leigh “Memoir of Jane Austen’” (David 
Gilson) 352-9 
Elliott, Mary 342 
Emma 

Box Hill 151 

cheese, north Wiltshire, served by the Coles 119 
Christian themes and allusions 249-53 
Churchill, Frank, defended 487-94 
Elton, Revd Mr 78 
Ferrier, Susan, opinion of 55 
sales of early editions 73-4,165-6, 268-9, 382, 502 
sketch of Emma by Ellen Hill 357 
slavery, reference to 256 
Tunbridge ware 11 
The Watsons, similarities with 395-6 
Empire see colonialism; India 

‘England’s Toasts: Admiral and Author: Nelson and Jane Austen’ (Brian 
Southam) 

505-15 
Estonia 318 

Kanuti Guildhall, Tallinn 318, 322, 320 
evangelical Christians 21-2, 25, 82 
see also Bible Society 

Exeter 

visit of George III 17-18 

Fareham (Hampshire) 

Blackbrook Cottage 49-52, 51 
Ferrier, John 

JA and Susan Ferrier compared 56-8 
Ferrier, Susan 53-8 
portrait 54 
Filippi, Rosina 243-8 

Duologues from Jane Austen’s Novels 247 
portrait (photo) 244 

‘Finishing “The Watsons’” (Merryn Williams) 100-6 

First Impressions see Pride and Prejudice 

foreign references in JA’s novels 257 

Fort St David (India) 428 

‘Forty rooms of their own’ (Sandy Lemer) 274-7 

Fowke, Sophia 

letter 339 
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Freeman, Catharine 

Committee member 2005 406 
‘A Funeral at Bray, 1876’ (David Selwyn) 480-6 

‘“Future Heroes, Legislators, Fools, & Vilains”: Jane Austen and the Public 
Schools’ (Brian Southam) 125-7 

Gay, John 

The Shepherd’s Week 115 
Gay, Penny 

Theatre Royal, Bath 173 

‘Genius at the Pantomime?’ (Chris Viveash) 128-32 
Gibbons, Edward 309 
Gill, Thomas 311 
Gilson, David 

‘EllenHill,LadyScott,andtheAusten-Leigh“MemoirofJaneAusten’”352-9 

‘Jane Austen, the aristocracy and T. H. Lister’ 142-51 
‘Jane Austen, the aristocracy and T. H. Lister: a supplement’ 225-7 
Goodwin, George 329, 330 
Gordon, Iain 

‘Mary Jane Austen - Mistress of Blackbrook’ 49-52 
Gore, John 

JA’s writing habits 296 
Graham, Clare 

Committee member 2004-2005 282,406 
reports of Kent branch activities 8,292-3,414 
Gray, Edward William 445,446 
Greet, Carolyn S. 

‘Jane and Cassandra in Cheltenham’ 233-40 
Gregory, Susan 

‘Pork and drains: The earthiness of Emma’ 249-53 
Grimaldi, Joseph 128-31 

in Harlequin and the Swans 129,130 
portrait (as Scaramouche) 128 
Guizot, Francois 

women novelists 58 

Hall, Edith (tenant of Chawton Cottage) 59-60 
Hamilton, Sir William and Lady Emma 510-11 
Hampshire branch of JAS 93,413 
Hampshire Herald and Alton Gazette 

correspondence about visitors to Chawton Cottage 59-62 
Hancock, Philadelphia see Austen, Philadelphia 
Hancock, Tysoe Saul 341, 346, 348,426,428-9,430,431 
Harlequin and the Swans 129,130 
Hartley, Carol 

‘“It is to have the Crest”: The Armorial Bearings of Knight, Austen,Leigh 
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andPerrot’ 331-8 
Hastings, Lady Flora 448 
Hastings, 1 st Marquess of see Moira, Lord 
Hastings, 2 nd Marquess of 

letters from Henry Austen re. debt owed by Lord Moira 449-59,457 
Hastings, Warren 429,430,431-3 
Hays, Mary 

contributions to Monthly Magazine 39-40, 41 
Hayter, Charles see Persuasion 
‘Henry Austen’s Buxton Bank’ (Clive Caplan) 328-30 
‘Henry Thomas Austen - “Being a Hampshire man’” (Jane Hurst) 135-8 
‘Henry Walter - Jane’s academic cousin’ (Margaret Wilson) 209-13 
Herriard Park (Hampshire) 137-8,137 
Hertfordshire 

Derbyshire Militia, quartered in 323-4 
Pride and Prejudice, topography of (sketch map) 327 
Hill, Ellen Gertrude 

sketches of JA’s characters 352-3, 354-5, 356-6, 281, 357-8 
HMS Canopus (commanded by Henry Austen) 507-8 
HMS Indian (commanded by Charles Austen) 476-8 
HMS Winchester, picture of 383-4 
Hogan, Charles Beecher and Carolyn Crosby 312-16 
library 315 

portraits (photos) 314, 316 
Horsfall, Penelope 

‘The Austen Family and Friends and the Construction of the Basingstoke 
Canal 1788-94 or; How the Austen Friends Sank Their Money’ 472-5 
Hubback, Catherine 

drawings offered for sale 167 
The Mistakes of a Life (copy offered for sale) 269 
The Younger Sister (continuation of The Watsons ) 103-5 
Hubback, Edith 

continuation of The Watsons 105 
Hubback, John Henry (and Edith) 

Jane Austen’s Sailor Brothers 506, 514 (notes 1 and 2) 

Hurst, Jane 

‘Austen, Gray and Vincent of 10 High Street, Alton’ 444-7 
‘Henry Thomas Austen - “Being a Hampshire man’” 135-8 
“‘Old Philmore” and Miss Benn’s “wretched abode’” 230-2 
‘Poor George Austen?’ 348-51 
report of Hampshire branch activities 413 

‘The Trials and Tribulations of Living in Jane Austen’s House’ 59-62 

illustrations for JA’s novels 352-9 

‘In Defence of Frank Churchill’ (Eric Mercer) 487-95 
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Inchbald, Mrs Elizabeth 

adaptation of Lovers’Vows 319-22, 321 

India 

Anglo-Indian life 344-6,427-8,429-30 
marriage market 339-40, 341-2, 344-5 
trade 426 
voyage out 343-4 
Indian (ship) see HMS Indian 

‘The Indian world of the Hancocks 1753-1764’ (Famell Parsons) 426-34 
‘“It is to have the Crest”: The Armorial Bearings of Knight, Austen, Leigh and 
Perrot’(Carol Hartley) 331-8 

James, Henry 123-4 

‘Jane and Cassandra in Cheltenham’ (Carolyn S. Greet) 233-40 
‘Jane Austen and Poets’ Comer’ (Brian Southam) 96-100 
‘Jane Austen and Tunbridge Ware’ (Margaret Wilson) 11-14 
Jane Austen Society 

educational outreach 181,190-1,409 
see also AGM; branches and groups 
‘Jane Austen Studies 2000’ (Barry Roth) 63-70 
‘Jane Austen Studies 2001 ’ (Barry Roth) 158-60 
‘Jane Austen Studies 2002’ (Barry Roth) 259-65 
‘Jane Austen Studies 2003’ (Barry Roth) 376-80 
‘Jane Austen Studies 2004’ (Barry Roth) 495-9 
‘Jane Austen, the aristocracy and T. H. Lister’ (David Gilson) 142-51 
Jane Austen, the aristocracy and T. H. Lister: a supplement’ (David Gilson) 225-7 
‘Jane Austen’s Passage to Derbyshire’ (Famell Parsons) 120-5 
‘Jane’s Missing Performances’ (Chris Viveash) 420-5 
Jefferson, Thomas 

Two Sermons ... 269-70 
Jenkins, Elizabeth 

JA’s writing habits 297 

Vice-President 2001-2005 2, 86, 186, 282,406 
Jervoise, Colonel George 136-7 
Joice, Marilyn 

Committee member 2004-2005 282,406 
reports of Northern branch activities 9-10, 95,415-16 
Jones, William 464-5 

Kane, Paul 

‘Scene in the Northwest - Portrait’ (of Captain John Henry Leffoy) 229 
Kedleston Hall (Derbyshire) 122-3 
Kent 

branch of JAS 8, 193-4, 292-3, 414 

cricket, involvement of Austen and Knight family members 139-41 
Volunteers (East Kent), preparing for French invasion 461-3 
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Kirkham, Margaret . 

“There is much more sameness in a country life than in a barn me , 
what use did Jane Austen make of its variety?’ 168-79 
Knatchbull, Herbert 141 
Knatchbull, Reginald 

portrait (silhouette) 85 
Knight, Edward see Austen, Edward 
Knight family 

arms and crest 331-4 
cricketing interests 140-1 
Knight, Fanny 

Austen, Cassandra Leigh, illness at Alton 446 
East Kent Volunteers 462,463 
Sondes, Lady, sympathy for 468-9 
Knight, George 

cricketer 140 

marriage to widow of Lord Nelson’s brother 512 
poem by 463-4 
Knight, Richard 

introduction to 2003 AGM address by Sandy Lemer 272-3 
President 2001-2005 2, 86,186, 282,406 
Knight, Thomas (father) 

arms and crest 331-3 
bookplate 332 
change of surname 331 
Knight, Thomas (son) 333-4 
dietary habits 465 
Kotzebue, August von 318-19 
Lovers’Vows 319-22 
portrait 318 

‘Lady Louisa Stuart on Jane Austen: 1821-1822’ (Brian Southam) 14-15 
‘Lady Sondes - her portrait and her marriages’ (Margaret Wilson) 467-72 
Lambeth Palace (London) 442 
Lane, Maggie 

Committee member 2001 2 
Hon. Secretary 2002-2005 86, 186, 282, 406 
obituary of Nigel Nicolson 284-7 
‘Persuasion - Faultless despite its Faults’ 366-75 
portrait (photo) 287 

reports to AGM 2002-2005 182, 191, 291,410 
‘Richard Buller’ 17-20 
Langlois, Benjamin 197 
Lapenotiere. Lieut. John Richards 513 
Lascelles, Mary 

JA’s irritability 392 
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Latouche, Lady Cecilia 217-18 
Le Faye, Deirdre 

‘Another piece of missing lace’ 217-18 
‘The Austens and their Wedgwood Ware’ 418-19 
Committee member 2001-2005 2, 86,186, 282,406 
‘More Austen family verses’ 461-4 
‘A Tour of Carlton House’ 434-44 
Leavis, Queenie 

JA’s professionalism 296 
Lee, Ang 

film of Sense and Sensibility, discussed by Midlands branch of JAS 94-5 
Leffoy, Anna (daughter of James Austen) 
engagement to Ben Lefroy 30-1 
friendship with Henry Walter 214-16 
letter from Mrs George Austen 228 
Mary Hamilton 383 
novel writing 123, 215 
Tunbridge ware workbox owned by JA 11 
Lefroy, Benjamin 

engagement to Anna Austen 30-1 
Lefroy family 

custodians of manuscript of Sir Charles Grandison 317 
support for Bible Society 30 
Lefroy, Helen 

‘Captain John Henry Lefroy - with huskies’ 229 
obituary of George Holbert Tucker 288 
obituary of Joan Austen-Leigh 4-5 
obituary of Tony Trollope 188-9 

‘The real Tom Lefroy “for whom I do not care sixpence’” 197-200 
‘Sir Charles Grandison’ 317 
tribute to Alwyn Austen 91-2 
Vice-Chairman 2001-2004 2, 86, 186, 282 
Lefroy, John Henry (Captain) 229 

portrait (‘Scene in the Northwest’ by Paul Kane) 229 
Lefroy, Thomas Langlois (Tom) 197-200 
portrait 185 

Leigh, Cassandra see Austen, Cassandra Leigh 
Leigh family 

arms and crest 336 
Leigh, Thomas 

death 348 
Leigh Perrot, James 

arms and crest 337 
bookplate 333 

Leigh Perrot, Jane 337,401 (note 18) 
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parallel to ‘shoplifting’ incident 217-18 
Lemer, Sandy 

‘Forty rooms of their own’ 274-7 

introduced by Richard Knight at 2003 AGM 272-3 

portrait (photo) 273 

‘A letter from Mrs George Austen to Anna Lefroy 228 
Lewis, Charles 306, 307-8 
Lewis, Elizabeth 307-10 
Lewis, Matthew ‘Monk’ 

Timour the Tartar 423-5, 424 
Lister, Thomas Henry 143-4,149,150, 225-7 
Arlington 148, 225-7 
Granby 144-7 
Herbert Lacy 147-8 
portrait 145 
The Loiterer 383 

London branch of JAS 8-9,194, 293,414-15 

‘Lord Moira’s debt and Henry Austen’s appeal’ (Clive Caplan) 447-60 
Louis, Rear Admiral Thomas 507 
‘ Lovers’ Vows' (Vera Quin) 318-22 


Lupin, Eva 

portrait of Joan Austen-Leigh 1 
Lybbe Powys, Mrs Philip 120-1, 123 
Lyme Regis (Dorset) see Austen, Jane - letters 


Madras (India) 345 
Maitland, Renira 50 
portrait 50 

Makins, Lt Col Sir William 

correspondence about Poets’ Comer memorial to JA 96-7 
Mansfield Park 

Crawford, Admiral 511-12 
Emma, contrasted with 249 
Lister’s Arlington, parallels with 226-7 
Lovers’Vows 318-22 

Norris, Mrs, as a practitioner of quack medicine 110-12,114-16 
sales of early editions 72-3, 164-5, 268, 381-2, 502 
sketches of Mrs Norris and Fanny by Ellen Hill 358 
slavery as a conversation topic 255-6 
The Watsons, similarities with 395, 396-7 
Marchment, Gill 

report of Midlands branch activities 194-5 
Margerum, Robert Hoskins 308-10 
portrait 305 

marriage, financial aspects of 43-5 
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Marsh, Robert 29 

‘Mary Jane Austen - Mistress of Blackbrook’ (Iain Gordon) 49-52 
Maskelyne, Mary 342 
Mathews, Charles 226,421-2 

portrait (in Pocock’s Hit or Miss) 421 
Matts, E. 

‘Betchworth Castle’ 46-9 
medicinal treatments in JA’s time 111-18 
Mercer, Eric 

‘In Defence of Frank Churchill’ 487-95 
Merchant Taylors School 125-6 

‘Meryton Revealed: The Derbyshire Militia at Hertford and Ware’ (Clive Caplan) 
323-7 

Midlands branch of JAS 9, 94-5, 194-5, 415 
‘Military Aspects of Northanger Abbey’ (Clive Caplan) 107-10 
militia see army 
Milles family 467-71 

Moira, Lord 219, 223, 224, 447, 450, 459 (note 1) 
letter to Henry Austen 456-8 
portrait 451 
Monthly Magazine 

correspondence about status of the novel 38-42 
Montresor, General Sir Henry Tucker 469,470 
Moore, Revd George 360-4 
portrait 360 

‘More Austen family verses’ (Deirdre Le Faye) 461-4 
Morley, Lady 

on Joseph Grimaldi 128 
Mowat, John 

‘Box Hill and the Peters family’ 151-7 
‘Mrs Cawley and Brasenose College’ (Elizabeth Boardman) 201-8 

Nagle, Bryan 

report of Hampshire branch activities 93 
Nelson, Admiral Lord 505-13 
Nelson, William, 1 st Earl 512 

‘Newcastle, a place quite northward... ’ (Clive Caplan) 241-2 
Newman, John Henry (Cardinal) 

JA’s portrayals of clergymen 75 
Nicholson, Nigel 

memorial address for Alwyn Austen 89-91 
obituary (Maggie Lane) 284-7 
portraits (photos) 285, 286, 287 
Vice-President 2001-2004 2, 86, 186, 282 
Norris, John 116 
Norris, Mrs see Mansfield Park 
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Norris, Dr Thomas 

An Essay on the... Virtues of Dr Norris’s Drops ... 116-18 
title page (5th ed.) 117 
North Hants Militia 138 
Northanger Abbey 

army references 107-10 
Bath as background 168-70,177-8 
‘The Defence of the Novel’ (chapter 5) 38-42 
sales of early editions 74,166, 269, 382, 502-3 
sketch of Catherine by Ellen Hill 357 
theatre, scene set in 172-4 
Tilney, Henry, based on Sydney Smith 78 
Northern branch of JAS 9-10,95, 195-6, 415-16 
Northumberland House, London 442 
‘Notes on Sales [2001]’ (Christine Penney) 71-4 
‘Notes on Sales 2002’ (Christine Penney) 161-8 
‘Notes on Sales 2003’ (Christine Penney) 266-71 
‘Notes on Sales 2004’ (Christine Penney) 381-4 
‘Notes on Sales 2005’ (Christine Penney) 500-4 
novel, status of in late 18 th century 38-42 
Nunn, Roger 

‘Slavery and colonialism as counterpoint in Jane Austen s novels 254-8 


“‘Old Philmore” and Miss Benn’s “wretched abode’” (Jane Hurst) 230-2 
Osborne, Dorothy 43 
Oulton, L. 

continuation of The Watsons 105 
Owen, Clare 

Committee member 2004-2005 282,406 
Parsons, Famell 

‘The Indian world of the Hancocks 1753-1764’ 426-34 
‘Jane Austen’s Passage to Derbyshire’ 120-5 
‘Philadelphia Austen’s Indian Odyssey’ 339-47 
Penney, Christine 

‘Notes on Sales [2001]’ 71-4 
‘Notes on Sales 2002’ 161-8 
‘Notes on Sales 2003’ 266-71 
‘Notes on Sales 2004’ 381-4 
‘Notes on Sales 2005’ 500-4 
Perrot family 

arms and crest 337 
see also Leigh Perrot 
Persuasion 

Bath as background 169,170-1, 174-5,178 
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Hayter, Charles, as scholar and gentleman 76-7 
sales of early editions 74, 166, 269, 382, 502-3 
sketch of Anne by Ellen Hill 358 
theatre, influence of 174,175-7 
writing of 300-2, 366 

‘Persuasion - Faultless despite its Faults’ (Maggie Lane) 366-75 
Peters, Caroline 156-7 
Peters, Edward (father and son) 156 
portrait of father as a boy 48 
Peters, Henry 48-9, 151, 156 

portrait with sons 156,48 

‘Philadelphia Austen’s Indian Odyssey’ (Famell Parsons) 339-47 
Philmore family of Chawton 230-2 
‘Thatch Cottage’ 230 
A Picture of London 435, 442 
Pixerecourt, Guilbert de 

The Wandering Boys or The Castle of Olival 422,423 
Plumptre, Revd James 120,121,122 
Plumtre, Charlotte 508 
Pocock, Isaac 

Hit or Miss 420-2, 420, 421 
Poets’Comer see Westminster Abbey 
‘Poor George Austen?’ (Jane Hurst) 348-51 
Pork and drains: The earthiness of Emma ’ (Susan Gregory) 249-53 
‘A portrait of Edward Austen’ (Tom Carpenter) 132-3 
Potter, Mrs (Cheltenham landlady) 239, 240 
lodgings 238 

Powys, Mrs Philip Lybbe 120-1, 123 
Prayer Book see Book of Common Prayer 
Pride and Prejudice 

army quartered in Hertfordshire 323-6 
joking letter by JA about lack of seriousness in novel 227 
Kedleston Hall as the model for Pemberley 122-3 
Newcastle, army presence as background for Wickham’s posting 241-2 
sales of early editions 72,162-3, 266-7, 381, 501 
sketches of Lady Catherine and Jane by Ellen Hill 281, 357 
stage version ( The Bennets ) by Rosina Filippi 243-8, 246-7 
topography (sketch map) 327 
The Watsons, similarities with 395 
Proudman, Elizabeth 

Committee member 2004-2005 282, 406 
Purvis, George 49-50 
portrait 50 

Purvis, George Frederick Godfrey 52 
portrait 51 
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Purvis, George Thomas Maitland 49, 50-2 
Purvis, Herbert Mark Garrett 52 
portrait 51 
Pyne, W. H. 

The History of the Royal Residences 435 


Quin, Vera 

‘Lovers’Vows’ 318-22 

reports of London branch activities 293,414-15 

‘The real Tom Lefroy “for whom I do not care sixpence’” (Helen Lefroy) 197-200 
‘The Revd George Moore’ (Margaret Wilson) 360-5 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua 

portrait of Lady Sondes 470-1, 467 
‘Richard Buller’ (Maggie Lane) 17-20 
Roth, Barry 

‘Jane Austen Studies 2000’ 63-70 
‘ Jane Austen Studies 2001 ’ 158-60 
‘Jane Austen Studies 2002’ 259-65 
‘Jane Austen Studies 2003’ 376-80 
‘Jane Austen Studies 2004’ 495-9 
Rowlandson, Thomas 

‘The Arrival of a Company of Militia at an Inn 324 


Sabbath see Sunday 
Said, Edward 

counterpoint and colonialism in JA’s novels 254-5, 256, 257-8 
sales of early editions of JA novels see ‘Notes on Sales ... 
schools see education 
Scott, Lady Laura 

correspondence with Edward Austen-Leigh re. Ellen Hill s sketches 
353-6 


Scott, Sir Walter 

Susan Ferrier and Jane Austen compared 53 
Scottish branch of JAS 293-4, 416-17 
Selwyn, David 

Committee member 2002-2004 86, 186,282 
Editor of 2001-2005 Reports 2, 86,186, 282,406 
‘A Funeral at Bray, 1876’ 480-6 
‘Shades of the Austens’ Friends’ 134 
‘Some sermons of Mr Austen’ 37-8 
Vice-Chairman 2004-2005 282,406 


Sense and Sensibility 

film (Ang Lee) discussed by Midlands branch of JAS 94-5 
marriage, financial aspects of 43-5 
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sales of early editions 71-2, 161-2, 266, 381, 500-1 
schools, public versus private 126-7 
sketches of Marianne and Elinor by Ellen Hill 357,358 
‘Serving both God and Mammon: Jane Austen’s Clergymen’ (Irene Collins) 75-82 
‘Shades of the Austens’ Friends’ (David Selwyn) 134 
Shaw, Stebbing 121 
Shervington, Diana 

Committee member 2001-2004 2, 86, 186, 282 
‘Elizabeth Austen’s Music Book’ 15-16 
Sibbald, Susan 217-18 
silhouettes of Austen family friends 134 
‘silver fork’novelists 142-50,225-7 
‘Sir Charles Grandison’ (Helen Lefroy) 317 
‘The Skins of Number Four’ (Michael Davis) 304-11 

‘Slavery and colonialism as counterpoint in Jane Austen’s novels’ (Roger Nunn) 
Smiley, Sir Hugh 

correspondence about Poets’ Comer memorial to JA 97, 98 
Smith, Revd Sydney 

original of Henry Tilney 78 
Smith, William (shopkeeper) 218 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge see SPCK 
‘Some sermons of Mr Austen’ (David Selwyn) 37-8 
Sondes, Lady (Mary Milles) 467-71 
portrait 467 
Sondes, Lord 468 
Southam, Brian 

Chairman 2001-2004 2, 86, 186, 282 

reports at AGM 2001-2004 5-6, 180-1, 190-1, 289-91 
reports in Annual Report 2001-2004 4, 88, 188, 284 
‘The “charm” of Mrs Norris’ 110-18 

England’s Toasts: Admiral and Author: Nelson and Jane Austen’ 505-15 
Future Heroes, Legislators, Fools, & Vilains”: Jane Austen and the 
Public Schools’ 125-7 
JA’s writing habits 297 
‘Jane Austen and Poets’ Comer’ 96-100 
‘Lady Louisa Stuart on Jane Austen: 1821-1822’ 14-15 
obituary of Alwyn Austen 88-9 
Vice-President 2005 406 
Southampton, JA’s childhood illness at 21, 206 
SPCK 26-8, 28-9 

supported by Austen family 29-30, 31-2 
spinning wheels 12 
Spokes, Ann and Peter 314 
portrait (photo) 314 
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Stenner, Audrey 

report of Cambridge branch activities 7-8 
Steventon Rectory 

boarding pupils 17,18 
Stiller, Maureen 

Committee member 2004 282 
Hon. Secretary 2005 406 

reports of London branch activities 8-9, 194 
Stirling, Lady 

death announcement 289 
Stokes, Patrick 

Chairman 2004-2005 282,406 
at AGM 2004 291 
report at AGM 2005 408-10 
report in Annual Report 2005 408 
Committee member 2001-2004 2, 86,186, 282 
Stuart, Lady Louisa 

letters referring to JA’s novels 14-15 
Sunday, observance of 24 

‘Susan Ferrier - a Scottish Jane Austen?’ (Chris Viveash) 53-8 
Sutherland, Kathryn 

Committee member 2004-2005 282,406 

‘The Watsons , Her Other Bath Novel; or, Jane Austen does a little 
patching’ 385-402 
Symonds, Ann Spokes 

‘ The Beecher Hogans and the Austen Crosses 312-16 

Tatham, Michael 

‘The Comforts of Life’ 43-5 

theatre 

Cheltenham performances 235 

London performances seen (or missed) by JA 420-5 

influence on JA’s novels 172-7 

Theatre Royal, Bath 171-2 „ 

“‘There is much more sameness in a country life than in a Bath life ;'what use 
did Jane Austen make of its variety?’ (Margaret Kirkham) 168-79 
Thesaurus (computerised auction sales service) 167-8 
Thomas, Dawn 

reports of Midlands branch activities 9, 94-5,41b 
Tilney, Henry see Nonhanger Abbey 
The Times 

review of The Bennets by Rosina Filippi 245-8 
Todd, Janet 

Committee member 2004-2005 282,406 
Tonbridge (Kent) 11,12 

‘Too much zeal for the Bible Society’ (Irene Collins) 21-36 
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The Topographer 121, 122 
A Tour of Carlton House’ (Deirdre Le Faye) 434-44 
Trafalgar, Battle of and bicentenary 505,506-9, 513 

‘The Trials and Tribulations of Living in Jane Austen’s House’ (Jane Hurst) 59-62 
Inmmer, Robert 445 
Trollope, A.G.C., MBE 

obituary (Helen Lefroy) 188-9 
portrait (photo) 189 
Tucker, George Holbert 

obituary by Helen Lefroy 288 
portrait (photo) 288 
Tunbridge ware 11-14 
Turner, Gavin 

reports of Bath and Bristol branch activities 6-7, 92-3,192-3,412 
usury 458 
Vick, Robin 

Committee member 2001-2005 2 , 86 , 186,282 406 
Vincent, William 446 
Viveash, Chris 

‘The Bennets on stage’ 243-8 
‘Charles Austen Under Fire’ 476-9 
‘The Coles and north Wiltshire cheese’ 119 
‘Genius at the Pantomime?’ 128-32 
‘Jane’s Missing Performances’ 420-5 
‘Susan Ferrier - a Scottish Jane Austen?’ 53-8 

Walpole, Horace 120, 122 
Walter, Henry 209-13 

friendship with Anna Austen 214-16 
Ware see Hertfordshire 
Warren, Vice-Admiral Sir John Borlase 476-8 
portrait 477 
The Watsons 

continuations 100-6, 390 
manuscript revisions 393-4, 395-9 
material used in other novels 395-7 

‘^ Whorls, Her Other Bath Novel; or, Jane Austen does a little patching’ 
(Kathryn Sutherland) 385-402 
Wedgwood crockery, owned by the Austens 331, 418-19 
West, Benjamin 

Trafalgar/Nelson paintings 508-9, 515 (note 12) 

Westminster Abbey 

memorial plaque to JA in Poets’ Comer 96-100, 99 
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Wilberforce, William 

evangelicals and patronage 82 
Wiggett, Caroline 

portrait (silhouette) 134 
Williams, Jill 

Hon. Treasurer 2004-2005 282,406 
‘The “Defence of the Novel” as Parody’ 38-42 
Williams, Merryn 

‘Finishing “The Watsons’” 100-6 
Wilson, Lesley 

Committee member 2004-2005 282,406 
Wilson, Margaret 

‘Anna Austen and Henry Walter’s gift 214-16 
‘The Austens, the Knights and cricket in Kent’ 139-41 
‘Henry Walter - Jane’s academic cousin’ 209-13 

‘Jane Austen and Tunbridge Ware’ 11-14 

‘Lady Sondes - her portrait and her marriages’ 467-72 
‘The Revd George Moore’ 360-5 
Winchester (ship) see HMS Winchester 
Wolverhampton 

sermons by Edward Cooper 25-6, 27 
women writers, early 274-7 
Woodford, Anne 

portrait (photo) 287 
Woolf, Virginia 

A Room of One’s Own 296 
on The Watsons 394 
Wordsworth, William 

sonnet, To the Men of Kent' 461 
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The sixth volume of the Collected Reports of the Jane Austen Society 
reproduces in their entirety the separate issues of the Annual Report for 
the years 2001-2005. Containing articles based on research into a wide 
variety of matters concerning the lives of the Austens, their friends 
and their descendants, as well of course as providing information 
relating to Jane Austen’s novels and other writings. This is, like its 
predecessors, an invaluable source of material for all scholars working 
on the subject. It also offers fascinating reading for any person who is 
interested in the author and her period. 

The full texts of the addresses given by speakers at each Annual 
General Meeting are reproduced (where availablejwithin each report, 
these include: 

Irene Collins Sandy Lerner 

Kathryn Sutherland Brian Southam 
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